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The Content of a Liberal Education' 

I N THK minds of most people tlie many fields of study 
open to use arc divided into two classes itsiially desig- 
' natod as "practioal” and "cnlturat'' and Itctwecn which, 
to them, "there is a Ktcat gulf fixed " When w'c ask for 
exact definitions of what is meant by "practical” and "cul- 
tural” studies, lire rci)!ics given arc usually as vague and 
jiteaninglcss as they are varied. This is partly so because, 
as will be seen later, the.se terms do not apply to present- 
day conditions, hut belong to a previous period of mir his- 
tory when conditions were difi'ercut. 

Before undertaking, therefore, to draw a coiujiarisou 
between dilTercnt educational functions, it will be neces- 
.sary to redefine the difFercnce between lines of .study in terms 
of present-day conditions. The term "practical” was used 
formerly to denote studies tlmt were .strictly tttilUari’an in 
character and were concerned with actual application to .some 
phy.sical performance. Citllur.al or liumanistic studios, on 
the. other hand, were not considered \naetical in a worldly 
.sense, but had to df) with the development of mind and 
character. In the light of our ilay these definitions do not 
hold. Today many .so-called culinral and humanistic studies 
have a dcckicilly practical aspect, while many .stu(lie.s for- 
merly classified a.s strictly utilitarian arc now known to be 
very useful in the development of mind and character. 

We may, perhaps, free our.setvca from the "tyranny of 
words" and clear the ground before tis if we reclassify 
the many hninclu-s of learning and sindy into “vocational” 
and "liberalizing" .studies. The tiirm "practical,” through 
long usage, has bocome synonymous with manual applica- 
tion; while for a .similar reason the term “cultural" has 
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com« to signify the strictly literary pursuits, or is confused 
with the refinement or personal polish often given by edu- 
cational methods of a certain kind at the expense of solid 
internal foundation, A person may be very refined in 
thought and manner and still not be liberally educated. 
By a vocational study we shall mean any study pursued 
for a definite use or for a calling of any character; while 
by a liberalizing study wc shall mean study pursued for 
general enlightenment or pleasure without regard to direct 
use, We shall probably all agree that the greatest use any 
study or educational process can have is to uplift mankind 
mentally and spiritually ; and if this is true we have a stand- 
ard by which we may compare the relative values of all 
educational activities. 

Now, previous to the present industrial era, vocational 
studies as we now understand them did not exist, Industry 
was a simple matter conducted by simple tools and processes 
and requiring little or no education for its various pursuits, 
The only forms of education were those necessary for tlie 
preparation of men who were to rule, or who were to 
minister as church oflficials. Naturally the educational con- 
tent of those days consisted mostly of the so-called "hu- 
manities” and the historical and philosophical literature of 
the period, the relative amount of these that any man 
might receive depending on which of these two fields he 
was to be expected to enter. Of the vast importance of 
these studies there can be no doubt, since they contain the 
record of man*s mundane activities and his philosophical 
explanations of his present existence and probable future 
state. Nor can we doubt the efifectiveness of these stvrdies 
as educational tools when wc contemplate the men that 
have been bred on this mental pabulum. Nor will anyone 
deny that, so far as these fields of knowledge liave disclosed 
fundamental truths, they are of great and lasting importance 
to humanity. 

Modern scientific and industrial development, however, 
has brought with them the need of new forms of cdiica- 
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lioUj and as science and the industrial field broaden these 
{onns of education muUiply and increase. The calling that 
today is humble and despised is tomorrow a learnea and 
highly respected profession* its value rising in proportion as 
it becomes scteutific. The value of these new forms of 
education, and of scientific education in general, has been 
much questioned and discussed, classical scholars often re- 
fusing to admit that these modern educational methods really 
bestow menial training of a high degree. 

The advocatOvS of the new methods, on the other hand, 
claim that not only does the study of scientific subjects 
lead to high mental power but that it also bestows upon 
the sliidcnt thereof a considerable amount of liberal train- 
ing. The result of these diverse views has been a beclouding 
of our ix)int of view and u doubt in the minds of many as 
to just what constitutes a liberal education. Professor Will- 
cox, former l^can of the College of Arts and Sciences of 
Cornell University, in his annual report to the president 
of the university in 1907, says, regarding the difficulty of 
organizing a college that would give a liberal education: 
‘*Thcre is no generally accepted definition of what consti- 
tutes a liberal education either in content or mode of presen- 
tation, so that the first oliject (the giving of a 'liberal 
education') lies in the minds of students and teachers in 
vague and ill-defined outlines/* It would seem that the 
term ^Miheru! education" needs redefining in the light of 
modern development. 

vSome modern psychologists and students of educational 
methods now tell us that .study in one particular line gives 
development in that line and in that line only. The study 
of languages gives facility in expression but doc.s not assist 
in the intricacies of electrical engineering, The. study of 
mathematics gives inatliemalical power but docs not assist 
in imparting skill in public speaking i and in general the 
study of any one branch is of use in any other only as it 
bears directly upon it. The high reasoning tx)wer and 
exactness of the engineer may he of great use to him in 
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certain other lines of work but would not c^ualify him to 
exercise these same dualities as a supreme court judge. All 
experience seems to corroboi-ate to a large extent the claims 
of these educational experts, and this at once gives us a 
clear view of the relation between vocational and liberali?:ing 
hludlcs and their uUimalc effect upon the individual. 

In these days ot specialisation every matt jnust work in 
a somewhat litnited hcUl, In general, the development so 
obtained does not, ns 1ms been shown, give him skill or 
knowledge in any other field. But the affairs of men are 
many niul varied, and no man can he said to have a 
liberal view of humanity who does not knmv what its vital 
interests are. If» therefore, he is to !jc lilierally educated, 
he must keep liiniself informed as far as ixissihle regarding 
all iiiiporlant srjcial, political and industrial inovcinenls. 
What, therefore, is vocational to one man is liberalizing to 
another. I/,u5n ami <h*cek niny he strictly uViUtarian the 
archaeologist, while liberalizing to the scientist. A knowl* 
edge of some indust ri.al pursuit will he vocational to tin* 
man wlio is making a living thereby, wlnlc a knowIc<lge of 
the same art may be very liberalizing to a divinity student. 
The student of the Innnanities and classics can lay no claim 
to liberal cducaliiin unless he knows .soinctijing about the 
groat fields of science ami industry and tlie human interests 
involved that .surround and alTcct him for goo<l or ill tai 
all sides. The student of science atid ihc' man inlercsied 
in industry will find many things made, plainer and Ins 
Kcivizoti greatly hvoadeued by studying the vccordctl ex^Ki- 
ricnce of those that have preceded liini. No man can lay 
claim to a liberal training if his education has narrowed 
his vision so that he .sees only the good in his own particular 
field. The most liberal of studies may he very narrowing 
in Us effect: if it is not related to vita! sn!ij<»rls. 

Now licfore the era of science and our present industrial 
system, the classical studies were, apparently, sufficient for 
all needs. And, while they may not have been so recog- 
nized, they were an much vocational in their effect as are 
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yur su-callcd practical modern studies. True it is that 
the study of history and the classics docs» or at least should, 
^rivc a iKjrson a licttor undcrslatuling of the mainsprings 
Ilf human thought and action, and that synipalhctic outlook 
un his fellow-men that is the hatliiiurk of the truly cultured 
man. Yet, (or the callings then open to men, these studies 
were vocational in character as many oC our modern 
si>cdfic curricula. 

With llic advent of modern industrial methods came 
a ticnuinclous diange in <mr social and political organi/jation 
and our [mint of view regarding the [)lulost*phy of existence. 
The fdder philosophies of life did not contemplate great 
physical coinft>rl or high mental and spiritual attainment 
fur ail tnen. 'Jlicsc were, of a ncccs.siiy, tor the few when 
industry \vas conducUal hy liaudicraft; but they arc now 
]>o?jsil>le for nil with ouv midlipUcMl powers of production. 
"J'his is now almost universally recognijicd and becomes more 
iirmly fixed in the minds of all men as universal education, 
rna<le }H)Hsible only by these new methods, becomes more 
ami more elTcclivc, If I inlcrprct the spirit of Americ<an 
democracy ariglU, we are coiniiiiltcd in this country to an 
elTuit In attain universal well-being where all will have not 
only the necessities of life, hut some measure, also, of mental 
and spiritiuil op|K)rtunity. 

As a cunstMincncc of these new methods and ideals there 
have arisen prol)let«s in social and political organization that 
have no counterpart in history and difTer from anything 
ci}nt(‘m[)latcd in the old humanities and classical studie.s. 
They are in fact ftew humanUies, and who shall say they 
are not as imj>ortnnt as any that have gone before? Is 
the study of the tremendous? ciianges now taking place in 
our social and political fabric, with its complex components 
i>f socialism, single tax, equal suffrage, universal education, 
indiislvlal legislation and reRulation, compulsory sanitation, 
and the great economic considerations re.suUing therefrom, 
less important to humanity, physically, mentally and morally, 
than a stitcly of ancient forms and dogmas that have no 
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bearing on present-day existence? Most certainly they are 
not, i£ we judge these matters by the standards which we 
laid down in the beginning. These are things tliat are of 
vital interest to all men and tlie study of which is truly 
liberalizing ; they are real humanities, and the older humani- 
ties and classical studies will survive only as they can be 
interpreted to assist in these new problems or inspire men 
to higher planes of thought and action. 

The humanities are not, as some would have us believe, 
matters that belong to a distant past. They flow in an un- 
broken stream from our experiences with life. There is 
not, nor can there be, any stopping point for this flood. 
The httmatiUies have been, they are, they will be and, of a 
necessity, they will contain in times to come many things 
undreamed of in the past. The test of excellence is appli- 
cation; and as men measure all older fornis of recorded 
experience and philosophy by the standard wc have laid 
down, they very naturally, in accordance witli the law of 
the survival of the fittest, discard tlia.se that are not helpful, 
just as they also lay aside outworn creeds, useless religious 
dogma and hollow outward form. 

Wliat is needed is an interpretation of the older forms 
of recorded experience in terms of present-day problems — 
a new astronomy from the old stans. Uplifting influences 
must be active, not passive. This need has already been 
recognized and met in many subjects. History, for in- 
stance, is no longer a dry and dusty record of kings and 
their misdeeds; it lias been vitalized greatly by drawing 
from it conclusions that may guide us in our jirescnt needs. 
Tlie church in all progressive countries has recognized that, 
if it is to save the souls of men, it must take increasing 
cognizance of temporal concUtions ; and scholars of the finest 
type are endeavoring to so interpret their chosen fields that 
they may be helpful in present-day problems. 'I'hi.s is the 
kind of scholarly work that is worth while. At no time in 
the history of man has help of this kind been so much 
needed, The outcome of the social and political changes 



oi the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is more pregnant 
for good or evil to all humanity than that of any other 
period of history, and posterity ^Y ill study these changes 
with far greater interest than we of today study the story 
of the French Revolution or the Fall of Rome. The prac- 
tical application of this viewpoint is already well under way. 
The problem of securing a liberalizing content in engineering 
curricula, for instance, has long been a difiicult problem 
for educators. Slowly this content begins to appear from 
out the nebuloiLs mass of experiment and speculation. Any 
comprehensive account of this dcvclopnicnt is beyond the 
limitations of this discussion, hut it may be of interest to 
note that this liberalizing content appears to be mainly 
economic and Imloric; economic in so far as it will enable 
the engineer to understand modern industrial problems and 
historic so far as it may help him to visualize the problems 
of humanity and the contribution his profession may make 
toward their solution. 

In all probability, furthermore, this content will be secured 
without adding to the length of the curriculum, but rather 
by condensing and inalfing more eHficient the present courses 
of instruction so as to make more room for liberalizing 
studiea. That this can he done has been very ably demon- 
strated here by Dr. Mann, and there is much corroborative 
evidence that our technical courses can be abbreviated and 
still be made more elTicient. 

Granted, then, that educational processes are specific in 
their e fleet an<l that, as a consequence, some lines of study 
are more liberalizing than others, it does not follow that all 
of those who avowedly follow these more liberalizing studies 
are, or will be, liberally educated. We hear men who are 
interested in so-caUed lihoral studies deplore the fact that stu- 
dents in other liranclies are lacking in what, to them, seem 
to he essentials of libera! training. Men in these other 
branches make similar remarks regarding students in these 
same so-callcd liberal studies; and both are probably right. 

The great majority of college students, men and women, 
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in all courses, are necessarily \mdeYeloi)ed mentally J aiul 
whether they eventually become liberally educated men and 
women depends on many things besides the particular jiUulies 
they pursue in college. Since the world began, it has been 
recognized that putting a brush in a man\H hand does not 
jnake him an artist, nor docs tlie reading oi books ot a 
particular kind make him a scholar. Eating is a far differ- 
ent function from digesting, as some of uh know, and by 
similar reasoning no study has any power per se to bestow 
a Ubeval mind on anyone, 

Quite a number of years ago Plato, in the l^rotagoras, 
pointed out that the sons of Pericles, though surrounded 
by the best influences that Greece could offer, did hot 
Iironiise to amount to much, and he there also very clearl\' 
points out the linn Cations of educational processes. Somti 
men will become Uberahmiuded in spite of educatioiud 
processes, while others, though they nuiy never leave the 
atmosphere of liberal study, wilt, like the sons of Peridtjv;, 
give little promise of tlovelopmertt along these lines. (Per- 
haps if they could once breathe a less liberal atmosphere, 
for a while, their chances would be better.) Some of the 
best engineers at id scientists that I know arc also among 
the most liberally educated, and in many cases they di<l 
not obtain this training in college; in fact, sonic of them 
have not been to colle.gc. On the other hand, we have many 
eminent scientists and engineers that have had excoptioual 
opportunities for liberal study at college and who have 
remained narrowly educated though standing high in tlieir 
chosen professions. Men who are great scholars in one or 
more lines arc often very narrow-minded and intolerant re- 
garding other matters, while there arc other scholars whose 
very presence is an inspiratiov\ and whose ixiint of view is as 
refreshing as an ocean breeze. No one who has any knowb 
edge of university communities would be so hold as to «ay 
that all students in .so-called liberal courses will become 
liberally educated. 

Eor the law of Mcndell is more potent than most of us 
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are aware, liomcrs, Siiakcspcares, Kelvins, and Edisons 
do not come at the beck and call of educational methods. 
Men of genius arise in all lines most unexpectedly and 
from most unexpected sources; wc have jiever been able 
to predict their coming or hasten their advent. Sometimes 
they use the elaborate educational structure we offer them 
and sometimes they sweep it impatiently aside, create new 
methods of their own, and change the map of their chosen 
field, not with our aid, but in spite of oiir methods. 

In a modified way this is true of all. Every man and 
every woman conies into the world possessed of certain 
IKitentialities, no two liringing the same combination. The 
bc.st wc may do is to provide facilities to assist each one 
to develop the characteristic.s that arc desirable and to sup- 
press those tliat are undesirable. We can give them such 
instruction, in a narrow way, as will help them to become 
.self-sustaining citizens and may perhaps, as they pass down 
tlie somcwliat narrow corridor of tlie university curriculum, 
open up such side doons as will give them some idea of the 
great prohleins of human existence with ah its liopcs and 
fears, and .some glimpse at least of liberal training. In a 
democracy, that takes cognizance of ali, this means an cdu- 
I'ational .system so liroad that it will hicludc all movements 
looking to universal betterment and must necessarily include 
many things that formerly were, not considered important in 
educational work. It means also that since men are not cast 
in the .same mold we should be careful not to make misfits 
by trying to force them all into some standardized shape. 
We have alreaily erred sufficiently in this direction. 

Above all let us keep an open mind in all things educa- 
tional. He is most liberally educated who has the most 
eomprehensivc grasp of man's vital problems and sympathy 
thcrewiih. Let u.s not forget the object of all educational 
methods as conceived by a present-day democracy and ns 
wc Iwe already defined it, for it differs radically from 
any that have gone before. Educational methods, and par- 
ticularly those of our higher institution.^, tend naturally, I 
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fear, to grow away from the neecU of the many and toward 
the desires of the few; to put cuUvti^c before Ji€rv\c0* 
President Woodrow Wilson very forcibly voiced tWs view 
when he said; **The utnversilies would make men forget 
their common origins, forget lliclr universal sympathies. The 
great voice of America does not come from seats ol learn- 
ing. It conies in a murmur from the hills and woods and 
the farms and factories and the mills, rolling on and gain- 
ing volume until it comes to us from the homes of common 
men. Do these nnirinurs echo in the corridors of uuiversi- 
ties? I have not heard them/' 

There can be little doubt but that this statement of this 
great educator-statesman holds true in whole or in part (or 
many institutions in this country and elsewhere. It is prob- 
ably less true of the Land Grant Colleges than of nny others, 
and certainly does not apply to those porituns of ilie l^md 
Grant Colleges that represent Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. Here is a group of in.stilutions resting ujmn a moH 
liberal foundation, the cornerstone of which is the Morril 
Act, the Magna Cbarla of liberal Americati univcrsily edu- 
cation; and which proclaims in no iiucertain n)anncr that 
these colleges “shall teach such branche.H of learning as nre 
related to Agriculture and the Mechanic ArU, in or<lcr to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life/* They 
are concerned, therefore, with the very roots of universal 
welPbeing and constitute one of our greatest hopes of its 
full realization. May they flourish like the proverbial bay- 
tree and may those who direct their destinies keep, ever, 
an open mind. 


Dexter S, ICiMiiArx. 



Tendencies in Professional 
Education' 

T he questions raised in this pajHir have no special 
local significance. They apply to Texas or Minnesota 
or Washington as well as to New York. They arc 
of as much moment to Harvard or Vanderbilt or the Uni- 
vensily of California as to the University of Buffalo. My 
purpose is to give you my own ircrsonal view of a large 
national problem in the field of higher education. With 
that view yon n»ay or may not agree, but the problem is of 
peculiar im]K)rtance to the membership of this association. 
It is one with which nearly all the institutions in this lx)dy 
are obliged in some fashion to deal. If I seem iconoclastic, 
I hope you will not ascribe It to impulsiveness or a desire to 
be sensational. The critid.sms of certain sacred practices 
and beliefs which I am about to offer are the result of some- 
what mature reflection and of more varied contact with all 
kinds of educational associations and regulating bodies all 
over the United States than I suspect any other individual 
has been privileged to have. 

I often wonder what must be the conclusions of a foreign 
observer who has followed through statistical reports the 
extraordinary growth of American higJicr education during 
the last twenty-five years. (I am credibly informed that 
there are foreigners who read these forbidding documents 
which arc lierc so generally Ignored.) One thing the foreign 
student must surely note which some of us are inclined to 
overlook— that is, that univcr.sity education is rapidly becom- 
ing professional education. As far as the facts are revealed 
by statistics, it appears that wc now have a score or more 
of wcll-rccognlited professions where only a few years ago 

‘Address delivered before the Association of Urban Universities, 
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there were but three or four. It is evident that longer pe- 
riods of time are being devoted to training for the older 
professions and that year by year the training periods for 
the newer professions are being extended* It appears also 
that the professional divisions of universities and the inde- 
pendent professional scliools not included in university or- 
ganiications enroll an overwhelming majority of the students 
who arc now receiving higher education. 

If the foreign student has a sense of historical perspec- 
tive, he must be stvvick by the sudden reversal of the bal- 
ance of power as between professional education and higher 
education of the non-vocational type. Twenty-five years 
ago it was quite the other way. University education, so 
called, was chiefly college education, liberal training for 
nothing in particular. The proiesaional schools were re- 
garded as mere appendages to the univerxsities. Those which 
were then comparatively new, such as schools of engineering 
and agriculture, were held to he greatly inferior in dignity. 
Schools of law and medicine, although not the objects of 
social discrimination, were generally treated as stepchildren 
by the administration. Their welfare was not of equal con- 
cern with that of the college of arts and sciences. 1'liese 
emotional attitudes the foreign reader could not, of course, 
be aware of. But he has seen the preponderance in num- 
bers swing away in a little span of time from lil^cral edu- 
cation to professional training. He must conclude that 
professional education is now the principal business of 
American universities. 

And he is right. But do zve realize it? This situation 
which the statistical reports reveal has stolen upon m silently 
and, as it were, in the night. Have wc yet adjusted our 
thinking to it? University administrators— -and in that cate- 
gory I include presidents and secretaries and deans and 
members of boards of trustees— are, with the rarest excep- 
tions, products of the old regime, graduates of colleges of 
arts and sciences, still under the spell of that romantic 
period of Ufe which no one, thank heaven, ever quite out- 
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lives. The deans of professional schools and the presidents 
are, of course, forced to contrive ways to meet the exigent 
necessities of the professional divisions. But am I unfair 
in assuming that the majority of administrators fail to see 
the present picture of university education in its true per- 
spective? Is it unjust to say that the complicated and con- 
stantly shifting problems of professional training have re- 
ceived relatively little attention? Professional education is 
indeed bristling with problems. I should like to attempt to 
catalog them for you if I had the time. But I will content 
myself with noting and stressing, with all the emphasis at my 
command, one or two. The chief, I atu sure, may be slated 
in a double question. Who is to determine the content of 
professional training, and how is it to be determined? Be- 
fore I ask you to consider my answer to that question I 
should like to have you take tlic foreigner's bird's-eye view 
for a moment of another asi)cct of our recent educational 
development. 

Within twenty years — yes, within fifteen years — we have 
utterly succumbed to the vice of standardization. KIcmen- 
tary schools have heo.u staudar<Uzcd, secondary schools have 
been inspected, approved and classified, colleges have been 
standardized by a score of different agencies. Professional 
schools are being drawn more and more rapidly and irre- 
sistibly into the vortex of the standardizing movement. The 
movement is — extraordinarily enough— absolutely coincident 
with the great swing toward professional education. The 
coincidence, I think, is purely accidental. Nevertheless it 
has had, and apparently will continue to have, a profound 
effect upon the qvmlity and prospects of professional 
education. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not condemning the 
standardizing movement as a whole. That would certainly 
be ungracious of one who has participated in it in rather 
a wholesale fashion. The time came in the development of 
American education when state standards, regional stand- 
ards, and in some fields national standards, had to be estab- 
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lished. We suddenly found ourselves with an enormous 
educational enterprise comprising elementary, secondary and 
higher training which had grown up largely in response 
to local demands and under local control, and which was 
not coordinated. Somehow^ it had to be ordered. In the 
interests both of stvrdenta and of parents, movements from 
one institution to another had to be facilitated. At the same 
time the integrity of honest educational endeavor had to be 
protected. It is a sad fact, but one that must be recognisied, 
that the educational scheme of the United States harbored 
many pirates and thieves and confidence men. It likewise 
furnished refuge for many equally dangerous, if well-mean- 
ing incompetents. Fifteen years ago there were literally 
hundreds of institutions, colleges, academies, medical schools, 
law schools, and dental schools that were selling to the 
public — and generally at a considerable profit to their back- 
ers — educational gold bricks. These places ha<l to be shown 
np — that is, measurements sufficiently objective had to be 
devised for excluding them forever from the society of 
those institutions that were honorably striving to advance 
the cause of education. The standardijiing movement has 
done this showing itp. The excluding process that has re- 
sulted from it is nearl)^ 100 per cent complete. 

If it were necessary and if I had the time, I could cite 
many examples to demonstrate the salutary effect of stand- 
ardization. I will content myself, however, with allusion 
to the example which is the most conspicuous. I refer to the 
standardization of medical education. In 1910 there were 
162 medical schools (so called) in the United States. Some 
were proprietary and run for profit, Othens, althottgh at- 
tached to universities and colleges, were in little better 
case, living comfortably on fees, carrying on their activi- 
ties practically without scientific equipment. The great new 
empires of knowledge applying to medicine, which had re - 
cently been won, remained for both these groups terra 
incoffnita, These schools were sending out anmially a great 
stream of graduates, many of whom were a positive menace 
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to the public. At the other end of the scale there were a 
few institution,*, that had constantly iini)osed upon their stu- 
dents high requirements. Their professors had contributed 
largely to the creation of the modern medical sciences. The 
universities with which they were connected load found the 
money needed for expensive scientific equipment. But be- 
fore the law there was no difference between the latter and 
the former groups. The graduates of all medical schools 
received the same degree. What visible distinction was 
there between an M. D. from Johns Ilophins and an M. D. 
from some third-story-back “medical school," buried iu an 
obscure part of a great city aird known only to its promoters, 
its students and the state office which registered its charter? 

In 1910 the epoch-making report on medical education by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tcaclting 
appeared. It described these cojiditions iii detail. It named 
each school and painted a picture of each which has never 
been accused of being complimentary. While this report 
was in process of preparation the American Medical A.sso- 
ciation, which represents the whole medical profession, very 
courageously took steps to follow it up when it sliould ap- 
pear. The Association imposed upon its recently created 
Council on Medical Education the task of inspecting and 
classifying medical schools. This early itispcctiou was car- 
ried on under incredible difiicultics. It was met by oppo- 
.■iition, chicanery and, I am almost tempted to say, crime, at 
the hands of those who wished no public scrutiny of their 
activities. Nevert1iele.ss it was completed in due time, and 
as a result of it the first of the famous cIa.ssifications of 
medical schools appeared. 

Tlie effect of that classification was almost magic. Ujider 
the burning light of publicity the disreputable medical col- 
leges literally melted away. Ill-equipped and iinintclligently 
administered medical schools that were attached to other- 
wise reputable universitie,s were .speedily Improved or were 
discontinued by the university authorities. The Council has 
revised its classification from time to time and has sought 
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both to define more precisely the standards of medical train- 
ing and gradually to raise the requirements for entrance into 
medical schools and for graduation from them» It has also 
persuaded state legislative bodies to include, in the laws 
governing medical licensure, specific educational require- 
ments. With no legal authority of its own the Council 
has been able, through the single medium of puljlicity, abso- 
lutely to transform medical education in the United States. 
Instead of 162 medical colleges we now have 83. The 
majority of those are included in the first class. Certain 
of the others appear about to expire. Training for medi- 
cine everywhere presupposes the first two years of a college 
course. State boards in a large majority of the states admit 
to examination for licenses to practice medicine only those 
who have had this preliminary education. Medical schools, 
under pain of the Councirs disapproval, have found the 
means to improve their physical facilitie.s to a degree that 
no one would have deemed possible a do^sen years ago. 
Thus medical education in the United States has been raised 
to a level where it bears comparison with training for this 
profession anywhere else in the world. 

If this is what the standardization nioveinent produces> 
you may ask why anyone ventures to criticize it. The rea- 
son ts that it produces some other things as well. From 
every point of view the standardizing of medical cditc«'^tlon 
at the hands of the American Medical Association is the 
most successful and the most beneficeiit of all the stand- 
ardizing enterprises. But let us note some of the evil effects 
which even this enterprise has had. 

Any standards have to he defined in objective terms, or 
else they are hard to defend. What purely objective 
measures can one apply to an educational institution ? Thus 
far we have devised only one kind. The only measures we 
can use are quantitative and material We can count the 
number of dollars invested in an educational plant. Wc 
can count the number of persons employed by an institution 
for full or for half time. We can count the number of 
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hpim spent on this subject and on that, the number oi years 
devoted to this or to that phase of training, \Ve can count 
the income which a certain endowment fund will produce. 
We can combine all these counting operations in a series 
of paragraphs ami define one of them as units, another 
as semester hours, another as income from productive funds 
and so on, and out of it all comes a standard. Practically 
all the standards now applied to educational institutions 
are of this order. But does any intelligent person believe 
that hnniaii efficiency can be accurately measured in this 
way? Does anyone believe that institutions, which arc like 
human beings, organic, developing, variable, can in the long 
run be stimulated by a process so mechanical ? 

The standards set up by the American Medical Associa^ 
tion, like all the others, deal to a large extent with externals. 
A medical school to be approved must require two years 
of pre-inedical training in a college of art-s and sciences, 
which in its turn is approved and which requires at least 
15 high-school units for admission. The pre-medical course 
must contain so many hours of chemistry, so many hours 
of physics, etc. The staff of the medical school must 
have so many instructor.s giving their full time to medical 
teaching. The school must have such and such physical 
c(piipment and a specific amount of income from endow- 
ment funds or from taxation. It must require for gradua- 
tion so many years consisting of so many Jiours of instruc- 
tion. The essential soundness of the American Medical 
Association's procedure lies in the fact that it goes beyond 
these mere externals. Its classifications are based on in- 
spection. The sympathetic and intelligent estimate of the 
inspectors is the final factor in determining the rating that 
any school rcccivc.s. 

But if the standards of the American Medical As-socia- 
tion are applied in this way, what harm can have followed 
their adoption? In the first place medical faculties all over 
the United States have come to think of medical education 
chiefly in quantitative terms. It consists of 800 hours of 
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anatomy^ 360 hours of physiology, 500 hours of surgery 
an(i so forth. If students dp not meet the expectations of 
their instructors, more hours are added in this subject or 
in tlmt. If medical faculties make this mistake, it is not 
surprising that state examining boards and state legislative 
bodies follow them in it State board req^uirements for 
admission to the examination for license to practice medicine 
now generally specify in such minute detail the time allot- 
ments in the several branches that almost no freedom is left 
to the medical schools to alter their procedure for the im- 
provement of medical education. But undoubtedly the most 
serious result of the work of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation has been the effect of its example upon other pro- 
fessional bodies. Because medical standardization has so 
clearly raised the status of medical training, most of the 
other well-organized professions are now beginning to follow 
the lead of the American Medical Association. 

For instance, the American Dental Association has created 
a Dental Educational Council which has set up standards 
for dental schools and has classified the dental schools of the 
country on the ba-sis of their conformity to these standards. 
The American Bar Association, like the medical and dental 
bodies, has a Council on Legal Education. Within two 
years this council has proposed standards for law schools 
and has been authorized by the Bar Association to proceed 
to classify the Jaw schools of the country, using these 
standards as criteria. The latest adventurer in this field is 
the National Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, acting 
jointly with the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy. The pharmacists in Iheir turn have devised an elab- 
orate set of standards, wholly quantitative, and propose tc^ 
use them in a nation-wide classification of schools in phar- 
macy. The fermetit is going on also in other i>ro£essioual 
groups. Standards for schools of home economics and vet- 
erinary medicine are being projected. There has been con- 
.siderable discussion of the possibility of classifying engi- 
neering schools. For the past two years various educational 
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bodies have worked on the definition of standards for 
institutions devoted to tlie training of teachers. Very evi- 
dently the standardizing of professional education is not 
going to slop with the three or four profe.ssions that have 
thus far actively engaged in it. It is on this account that 
I believe it is worth while for the universities now to take 
the whole situation under review. Indeed, they must soon 
speak or forever after hold their peace. 

Every administrator in this gatliciing icnows that the 
pressure exerted by the dictum of a national staiKlarclizing 
agency on any individual institution is al).solutely irresistible. 
Literaliy, a professional school cannot survive if it meets 
the disapproval of a strong standardizing V)ody, If, there- 
fore, one of these professional .standardizing agencies — 
which, you will remember, is backed bj' tlic organized 
opinion of tlie profession — sliould choose to .say what siiall 
he taught, the university would probably follow the pre- 
scription. Thus far the standardizing bodies liave with ad- 
mirable wisdom and self-restraint refrained fi'otu designat- 
ing the content of courses of instruction. There is a single 
exception, It lies in tlie field of medical education. Tlie 
Council on Medical Education has not prescribed the cur- 
riculum of medical schools, although it has made ccrlain 
recommendations bearing upon it, but it has prc.scribed in 
considerable detail what shall be tangbt during the two years 
of the pre-medical course in colleges of art.s and scicnce.s. 
Probably the inclusion in the pre-mcdical curriculum of 
each one of the elements wbicli compose it can easii}' be 
justified. Nevertheless, I tliink its prescription was a great 
mistake. If time ixirmitted, I believe I could argue the 
propo-sition that the content of the prc-mcdical curriculum 
could lie vastly improved. But that is not the point to which 
I wi.sh to direct your attention. Wliat I would emphasize 
is the fact that a professional body outside the university 
has usurped the function of the university in defining a 
course of study. Moreover, tlie course of study it has pre- 
scribed is not in the professional school but in a division 
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gf the University with the problems aiicl ptuposes of which 
the professional advisers cannot be familiar. One is 
tempted to wonder whether this fact may not have made 
the prescription easier. But however that may be, the 
precedent established by the American Medical Association 
in this respect gives grounds for apprehension. Neither the 
lawyers nor the dentists have yet attejiipted to say anything 
more than that there shall be one or two years of college 
work as a preliminary to professional study in law or 
dentistry. But signs are not wanting that when their re- 
spective classifying enterprises are further advanced, cither 
or both of them may hand down from Mount Sinai the 
perfect pre-professional curriculum, wliich the colleges will 
then be respectfully requested to accept. 

Let tne summarize my estimate of the virtues and defects 
of the standardizing movement in professional education. 
There must be standards, as ol)]cctive as possif)le, to pro- 
tect the public against bogus institutions and to stimulate 
and tone up professional education. Published classifications 
of professional schools arc the most effective device for 
eliminating or improving the unfit. As long ns standardizing 
bodies recognize that their definitions and classifications arc 
necessarily only partial, good is likely to result from their 
activities. On the other hand, standardization of profes- 
sional education is fraught with great clangers. The dan- 
gers threaten both the professional schools and those divi- 
sions of the educational system devoted to preparatory 
training. The most serious danger is that the action of 
standardizing bodies is likely to be followed by the enactment 
of statutes or the promulgation of regulations governing 
preparation for professional licenses. Such statutes and 
regulations tend to freeze professional education into the 
form which it has at the time of their adoption, and so to 
defeat progress. The standardization of medical education 
furnishes an example which may turn out to have impor- 
tant effects. It has led certain other professions to imitate 
the medical procedure and to copy the requirements set 
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up for medical schools without sufficient inquity as to 
whether these arc necessary for or appropriate to training 
for other professions. The prescription of the pre-medical 
curriculum was a mistake. The prescription by otlier pro- 
fessional bodies of the content of pre-professional edvKation 
may be expected, unless the universities take steps to pre- 
vent it. Such prescription, particularly when it is rein- 
forced by law, represents about the worst caiamity tliat can 
liappen to collegiate and secondary education at the prasent 
moment. 

The conutiy i.s on tlic verge of a wholesale readjustment 
of secondary and higher liberal education. A redistribution 
of tcacliing materials and functions as l)ct\vecn the secondary 
school and the college is generally recoguiKcd to be neces- 
.sary and everywhere impends. Any profc-ssional rerjuirc- 
ments whicli tend to crystallize the existing organization 
of college.s and .secondary schools will greatly retard this 
readjustment. They may tiefent it for a generation. Per- 
haps wc might view with less concern the possible dcfniition 
by an outside body of the content i>f pre-professional or 
professional training if wc could be assured that the defini- 
tion would rest on anylliing more substantial or scientific 
than mere opinion. Hut we do not now have that assur- 
ance. However, this is a matter that I will cbborale in a 
few moments. 

If you have not forgotten tlie questions which were raised 
at the beginning of this paper I am now ready to offer 
answers to them. Who should determine the content of 
professional training? Certainly not state legislatures. 
Neither should state examining boards undertake the task, 
unless they should come to develop greater Insight and 
flexibility than they have thus far shown. Standardizing 
committees working under professional organizations ought 
not to attempt it. They are inclined to .see only the advan- 
tages and ncce.ssitics of llic particular profession concerned. 
The social demands for professional service, which sliould 
impose definite limitations on the time required for profes- 
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sional preparation, are likely to receive little conbideratiun 
at their hands. They are likely also to disregard the effect 
which their prescriptions may have upon the educational 
system as a whole and especially upon the general plan of 
university education. 

My own view of the matter is that the deternnnation of 
the content of professional training should be a joint under- 
taking. It ought to be carried on cooperatively by the 
universities and by the national organizations of the several 
professions — and I include pre-professional education as a 
part of professional training. Definitions of the content of 
professional training should concern themselves only with 
an irreducible minimum. They shottld allow — and again f 
include the pre-professional field — the widest freedom for 
experimentation. No one is now satisfied with the training 
provided for any profession. The proceedings of the great 
professional associations are annually filled with lament a- 
Uons. Thoughtful members of the lay public have also 
long been critical. The only remedy thus far attempted 
has been the piling up of time requirements ; and this has 
not effected a cure. It is important that new devices be 
invented and tested. It is still more important that new 
principles be applied — new principles both of psychology and 
of pedagogy. Unless the professional schools are accorded 
greater freedom than is now granted them by certain of 
the regulating bodies, they cannot play their pait in devel- 
oping these new devices and principles. It is apparent that 
the intimate cooperation of the professional assoclatioiivS and 
the schools which I advocate has not existed in every pro- 
fessional field. But it can easily be secured. The neces- 
sary organs exist. Whenever the universities are ready, 
they can secure it through the American Council on Edu- 
cation, which is the agency they have themselves created to 
serve them in large cooperative undertakings. 

My second question was : How should the content of 
professional education be determined? The current prac- 
tice IS to have it determined by the recommendations of a 
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cunimittee. But every such coiiiinittce that I have ever heard 
o£, whether it was legislatuig for a single iustitutiou or tor 
a national organization, has contained one or more members 
who could see nothing but the claims of their own subjects. 
13y making themselves disagreeable tlieac persons are gen- 
erally able to force the coniniittee to include in the proposed 
course of study larger amounts of their respective subjects 
than the other members believe to be justifiable* In many 
cases the resultant course of study represents a compromise 
between the opposing views of Kx>eciaUstB, a compromiac that 
suits nobody and that is hard to defend on educational 
grounds* But this is the way that courses of study have 
always been made. It is the only Wtay we know. Is there 
any prospect of discovering a more reliable method? 

I believe there is. It seems strange that it never occtwred 
to anyone until quite recently that if wc wish to find out 
how to train persons for a given occupation we should 
study the occupation. I do not mean to subject the occu- 
pation merely to crude and casual observation, but really to 
study ttj to resolve it into its elements, to analyze its opera- 
tions, to record statistically tlieir frequoticy and importance, 
and so to discover what iaformatiou and what qualities the 
persons need who are going to practice it. Within the 
last ten years the idea that this may bo a useful thing to 
do and that the results may have a bearing on occupational 
training has gained vsomc currency. The training enterprise 
of the army flurtug the war is chiefly responsible for the 
development and spread of this concept. Since the war a 
number of technical institutions wliich prepare young people 
for industry have begun to conduct analytical studies of 
the occupations for which tliey train and to modify their 
curricula as a result of these studies, la anything to be 
gained by attacking the professions in the same way? I 
am sure there is. For instance, how much chemistry does 
a man need to know in order to begin the practice of 
medicine? How much Latin does a pharmacist actually em- 
ploy in his business? No one could give reliable answers 
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to these questions today. But the answers could be {ouncl, 
The operation would take time and it would be expensive, 
but there would be nothing impossible about it, il the uni-* 
versitles were convinced that it is wocth while, I atn per- 
suaded that if all the well-organized professional occupations 
were thus analyzed the results of the analysis would furnish 
ati ohjective guide for tlic deUirniination of the content of 
professional curricula. 

Lest you think me wholly visionary, may I call your at- 
tention to the tact that one such analysis of professional 
education as now going forward? The Conimonwealtli 
Fund is subsidizing a study of pharnuicy wltich is designed 
to show the information and the skills necessary for the 
successful practice of that profession. The progress that 
has already been made with this investigation iutUcates that 
the task is possible. The technique which is being developed 
could apparently be used in the analysis of other professional 
occupations. 

One result that may be ex])ected from this kind of inves- 
tigation, which is of great importance not only to uuiv(;r,sity 
administrators hut to the general public, is tlie determination 
of the length of time necessary for a given course of pro- 
fessional training. In the days when superstition was even 
more prevalent than it is now 7 was regarded as the perfect 
number. The magical properties which this number was 
supposed to have have now been transferred, ia the minds 
of the academic public, to (he number 4. No course of 
study can possibly be worth anything unless it is four years 
long. To a heretic, like the writer, this has always seemed 
the craziest of obsessions. If it has been fairly well demon- 
strated that it takes four years to prepare a doctor for his 
work, does that prove that precisely the satnc length of time 
is needed to train a county agent, an engineer, or the manager 
of a cafeteria? But profe,ssional degrees lu ugriculture, 
engineering, home economics and many other branches that 
I do not need to mention can be secured only upon the 
completion of a four-year eoutse. Law schools have been 
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the only conspicuous professional institutions that have been 
able to <lo with less time and still maintain their dignity. 
And now come the pharmacists who have functioned com- 
fortably for a generation with a two-year course and de- 
mand four years of professional training, to be preceded 
eventually by a year or more of college education. Is it 
unreasonable to suggest that the length of the period of 
professional education should be determined by the demands 
of the profession, and that training for certain professions 
may be fully completed in three years, whereas others may 
require five or six? Unless the uumher four actually pos- 
sesses these inysterioiis virtues whidi its worshipers ascribe 
to it, an enormous .social waste is involved in the present 
])lan of training for large groups of jjrofessions. The kind 
of analysis of professional education which I am advocat-* 
ing should settle with al>soUne <lcfinitcness the question of 
required length of any professional course, 

This paper, which has l)een longer and more diffuse than 
I could wish, is not intended to stir you tci immediate ac- 
tion. I propose no resolutions for the association to con- 
sider, Kven if my estimate of the dangers inherent in certain 
present tendencies in professional education is correct, im- 
mediate action is not iicccs.sary, 1 dc.sire only to throw 
these questions, together with my answers to them, into 
your midst for such later consideration or discussion as they 
may seem to you to deserve. 


S. P. Capek. 



Examinations and Mental Tests' 

T his Al^rERNOON I wouW like to speak briefly 
of the place and the function that examinations oc- 
cupy in collegiate education, to indicate how far recent 
experiment with new types of examinations havc.gone and 
what the results of those experiments show us. 

What is the use of an examination anyway? Is it merely 
an attempt on the part of the older generation to prevent 
the younger generation from com[)eting too .soon? Doc.s it 
serve an educational pitrpo.se for the individual, or is it.s 
usefulness purely institutional? 

It .seems to me that the examination does serve a distinct 
and important educational and moral purpose for the itt' 
dividual. It stinmlatc.s each student to review the .subject 
of his study as a whole rather than a.s a succession of 
lessons, and also encourages the fine habit of coming up to 
a test prepared to the best of one’s ability to deliver cci’tain 
results at a fixed time and place. Life is Cull of these 
occasions for all of it.9. The ablest man who carries the 
greatest responsibilities is examined by his colleagues more 
critically than college students ever are. Consequently I 
can see no adequate reason for excusing any .student from 
examinations. To do so deprives him of a part of hi.s 
education. 

There is a second purpose that the examination may serve 
for the individual. Everyone recognizes the fact that in 
natural ability and in temperament .some children arc incom- 
petent to proceed in sciwol beyond the grades. Others reach 
their natural boundary after a couple of yeans in the high 
school. Still others who are al)le to finish high school -would 
waste their time and effort in attempting to do work of 

_ 'Address delivered before the Association of American Universi- 
ties, Charlottesville, Va., November J>, 1923, 
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collegiate grade, and so on up the scale. Few would claim 
that every person should be carried along by our school 
system to a certain fixed point whether or not lie has the 
ability to comprehend it. Most o£ us would agree that our 
system o£ education should provide the opportunity lor eacit 
individual to carry his education as far a.s liis talents war- 
rant, and that when this point is reached the fact should be 
determined and he should discontinue his advancement in 
that direction at that point. But we arc far from realizing 
either part of this ideal. Financial considerations, lack of 
adequate information regarding the possibility of continuing 
in school, failure to get the right advice at the right time, 
poor jiulgnicnt as to what is of permanent importance, all 
combine to prevent many able students from pursuing their 
education as far as they should. Ou the other hand, a sure 
means of determining that a given individual has rcachefl 
his natural educational boundary prescut.s a difiicult problem, 
which is only partly solved. One fact is certain, Test.s 
and examinations arc necessary a.s an aid to pcr,sonal judg- 
ment in reaching conclusions of this kind. If the matter 
is left to the desire of the student, ambition and determina- 
tion would be the only (jualification for promotion to the 
next higher step on the ladder of education. Important 
and even essential as tlic.se qualities of character are, they 
must be supplemented by ability' and training in order to 
justify advancement. 

On the in.stitutional side, examinations are necessary in 
order to distinguish those who .should be awarded our de- 
grees from those who sliould not. It is a jiity that either 
.students or teachers need to think so much about degrees. 
The thirst for education is purely an affair of the spirit. 
The desire for a degree has to do with tiic .satisfaction 
of requirements. The man whose eagerness for education 
i.s so intense that he i.s willing to forego the degree for 
the sake of the education is .so rare a.s to cause very little 
disturbance in our academic procedure. 

Every university attempts to establish requirements for 
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its degrees which correspond as closely as possible to the 
educational needs of its student body. Nevertheless, in any 
college students sometimes find that the requirements for 
the degree run counter to their personal welfare. For a 
few students the study of as much modern language or 
mathematics as is required for the degree could better 
be replaced by something else. But to authorise special 
treatment for such special cases with justice to all requires 
more wisdom than college cleans or faculties possess. Con- 
secjucntly degree getting in any given institution comes 
down to meeting the requirement for the degree in that 
institution. This means examinations. 

In this discussion it is necessary to assume tlmt the ex- 
is ^ patt of our and that 

it is worth our while to make it an accurate instriinient. 
'rhe well-known scholar who stated that the only preqM^t' 
method of reading examinations is all the time to keep one? 
paper in the air would not be interested in this subject. 
Neither would the profes.sor who advised one of his instruc- 
tors that every moment spent by him outside the classroom 
in thinking of his teaching was time waste<l. If we admitj 
reject, promote, or expel graduate students, an elementary 
sense of justice would demancl as accurate a method as we 
can devise for reaching the various decisions. 

This subject is receiving the careful attention from many 
able investigators in an attempt to supplement the ])crsonal 
estimate of the instructor regarding his students by 5 onie 
more objective criterion. In Columbia College we have been 
experimenting with certain new types of exatninations for 
five years. We now have a very considerable body of data 
regarding the results, and feel justified in drawing a few 
conclusions. 

In the first place, we attacked the problem of admission 
to college. For the past few years one of our alternative 
plans of admission to college has consisted of four elcincuts: 

1, Certification from high or preparatory school. 

2, Character record. 
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3. Physical uxaniinatiun. 

4, Thorndike! IiitcIJigcnce Examination. 

Roughly speaking tlic certification from the school is 
supposed to indicate whether the student has covered Ins 
preliminary work adcftuatcly. 

The Thorndike examination is supposed to indicate 
whether he has the native ability to profit by a college 
education, Ju&t what the mental teat measures I do not 
know. Whether it is intelligence or not it is ha\*d to say 
until one defines exactly what one means by intelligence. 
But I do know that it indicates more definitely and accurately 
than anything wc are familiar with whether the hoy will 
succeed in Columbia College. It does not indicate industry, 
determination, financial resources, or honesty, so far as I 
can see, Hence, boys who have a high mental test some- 
times fail to realize their po.ssibilitica on account of failure 
in one of those qualities of character. 

During the first two or three years of our use of tliis 
teat we experimented a good deal in or<lcr to find out how 
far the test could be trusted, Wc repeated the lest many 
times for the same individuals in order to determine what 
variations might be expected on diflfevent days an<l under 
different conditions. The vai-iation in score for the same 
hoy is found to be slight; in fact, only 3 or 4 points on a 
scale of 120. Even now we repeat the examinations for 
boys who are physically indisposed or under any kind of 
temporary handicap on their first trial. We also frequently 
repeat the test in cases whore the i*osult shows marked 
variation from what the school record, the principar.s recom- 
mendation, or the personal interview would lead us to ex- 
pect. But the cases when the second trial differs materially 
from the first are very few. Ability as indicated by these 
tests seems to be quite invariant for a given individual. 

The accuracy of the test iu predicting college success is 
demonstrated by a wealth of experiments and statistics which 
we have gathered. 

The correlation between two-year (freshman plus soph- 



omore) scholarship scores in Columbia College and the 
scores in the three criteria for admission Is as follows: 


TUoriKtike Test 67 

Regents' Ejcaininaiions Ol 

School Marks 26 


Most of the senior class graduating in 1923 took the 
Thorndike Test as a part of their entrance examinations to 
college. It turned out that 60 per cent of those maldng 
Phi Beta Ivappa were among the highest 10 per cent on 
the Thorndike Test four ycats before. 

At the other end of the scale the figures are also inter- 
esting. During the year 1921-1922, 254 individuals, or 
about 12 per cent of the entire student body, were on 
probation for poor .scholarship for one or more half ses- 
sions, Of course the rcasou.s for this action vary widely 
in the case of different men. Lack of ability, laziness, too 
much work for support, ton much time spent in commut- 
ing, over-attention to student activities (study is never in- 
cluded among "student activities”) all contribute to swclHng 
the probation list. It i.s, therefore, significant that only 
one-fourth of the men on tlie probation list were above 
the median of the college on the Thorndike Test. Prac- 
tically no men with very high Thorndike marlc.s were on 
this list. 

At the end of each se.ssion it i.s cusloinary to write a 
note of appreciation to each student in the college who has 
done his academic work with distinction. A grade which 
if maintained for the entire cour.se would entitle a student 
to a consideration for Phi Beta Kappa usually warrants 
such recognition. During the year 1921-1922, 415 students 
received such letters. Of these men only 16 jier cent were 
below the median of the college on the intelligence test. 

I could continue giving figuica until both you and I 
reached a state of complete exhaustion. We have realized 
that we were trying an educational experiment. We did not 
know how it would turn out, Consequently we have left 
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no stone unturned lo discover the facts* These facts all 
point in one direction, and indicate that a plan of admission 
that involves the Thorndike I'est as one of its important 
features affords us college students far more competent to 
do the work that wc rcqv\ire than any method that v/e know, 

Since tlie introduction of the Thorndike Test the per- 
centage of men who are forced out on account of i>oor 
scholarship has been cut in half, although our scholarly 
requirements have been lifted during this interval. By this 
method, therefore, we are spared the unfortunate experience 
of dropping a large number of men on account of an inaccu- 
rate estimate of their competence on their admission to 
college. 

It has been observed earlier in this paper that the entrance 
examination marks possess substantially as high prognostic 
value of college success as do the results of the Thorndike 
Test. 

Wliat advantage, then, in using the Thorndike Test? I 
will montioii three: First, the average time consumed by 
the student in taking the entrance examination averages 
about IS hours, while the Thorndike Test requires only 3; 
second, the expense of preparing and reading the entrance 
examinations is very much greater than that involved in the 
shorter test; furthermore, only a very few collegc.s admit 
by examination alone. It is, therefore, very desirable to 
provide some simple test which enables one to compare the 
academic promise of the various types of students presenting 
themselves, For example, in Columbia College sometimes- 
over half of our stiulcnts come from New York State, and' 
consequently take the Regents’ Examinations, Others come 
from more remote points and either present examinations of 
the College Entrance Board, or merely the certification of 
their preparatory school. The mental test enables us quickly 
to obtain a fairly accurate and comparative idea of the 
entire list of applicants. 

In comparing two sets of data like the results of the 
Thorndike Test and college accomplishment, any correlation 
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that is higher tlaaii the reliability of cither set of data would 
be illusory* Wc have made a very careful study of the 
reliability of our college marks* I will not pause to give 
in detail an account of the many angles from which we have 
attacked this problem. But the upshot of it all is that the 
reliability of the mark that indicates college success seems 
to be about ,70. Hence in getting a corretation of ,67 be- 
tween the Thorndike Test and the college marks we arc 
getting all that could be expected from the data that wc 
were obliged to use. 

This stimulated us to attempt to increase the accuracy 
of our college marks by modifying the type of examination 
employed. The new type of examination consists, as many 
of you know, of nvtmerous so-called true-false statements, 
completion tests, and recognition tests. Although they arc 
much more difficult to prepare, they possess many virtues 
that the more usual type of examination docs not enjoy, 

The usual essay type of examination in history or eco- 
nomics, for example, may fairly be said to be easy to pre- 
pare, laborious to read, difficult to score, not coextensive 
with the subject matter of the course, accompanied by ir- 
relevancies as necessity for writing long answers, coachablc 
to a high degree, lacking any possible unit for a marking 
scale, It does, however, serve a useful purpose and vscenis 
to give the iustrrtctor who knows a student a fairly dear 
picture of liis state of mind at the time of tlie examination. 

The new type is, on the other hand, laborious to prepare, 
somewhat expensive to print, almost entirely objective, non- 
coacliable, coextensive with the subject matter of the course, 
and easy to grade, In fact, the grading may be done by 
clerks. 

This type of examination has been used in most of the 
departments of Columbia College on application by them, 
and once used has never been given up. It has raised the 
reliability of college marks in the various departments from 
the range of ,35 to .67 up to the range of .75 to .95, with 
an average at about ,85, I can illustrate the effective- 



ness of this tyi^e of examination by experience gained in 
a course in English in which a great deal of outside read- 
ing is required. The traditional kind of examination in 
this course is naturally of the ‘'essay* ^ type. Ten or a dozen 
questions arc asked, each calling for the writing of a little 
essay of a page or two on some aspect of the course. Now 
I think that it is recognized that, although sxteh an examina- 
tion. is very useful for certain purposes, it is quite ineffec- 
tual in finding out whether the students have actually done 
the required reading. It has also resulted in a marked 
increase in attention to academic duties on the part of 
students. In the genera! opinion of the better students it 
is a much more just and satisfactory examination than the 
traditional types. The only man who complains is the poor 
v^tucient who laments the loss of o])portunity to discourse on 
what he happens to know rather than on what the instructor 
desires to find out. 

I do not believe that the teacher lives who can obtain 
from a group of students accurate information as to whether 
they have read all of a list of required hooks by means of 
the essay type of examination. 

On the other hand, the student does not live who can 
pass a well made true-false examination on a book if he has 
not read the book. Last year, shortly after the new ty^je of 
examination was introduced in a large course in English, 
the librarian and the manager of the book store inquired of 
the professor what had happened to his course. Both re- 
ported a quite unprecedented drive on the part of the students 
to borrow, buy, or steal the required books. 

It should he added that so far as we can see, this type 
of examination does not by any means entirely replace the 
old type. Questions of the essay type are retained in almost 
all of our examinations to test powers of synthe.sis, expo- 
sition, and knowledge of the sequence of events. In courses 
where this is the main interest as in courses in Engllsli 
composition, or in certain courses in History, Philosophy, or 
the Languages, the new type of examination may be of 
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little use. We do not yet know. But we arc getting data 
and gradually reaching conclusions, 

In Physics, for example, the new type of test has been 
supplemented by a few rather long and carefully chosen 
problen:is, which test the power to carry out a process of 
sustained and consecutive reasoning, It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the correlation t)etwcen the results 
of the true-false part of the Physics exnniitialioiis and the 
results of several problem tests is fully as high as that be- 
tween the problem tests themselves, indicating that the true- 
false examination gives as accurate information regarding 
ability to solve problems as any single problem test. 

It may be that a test in English can be devised involving 
short questions on vocabulary, grammar, and constructions 
that will test the ability to write better than the actual writ- 
ing of a single composition. We are working on this prob- 
lem, and hope in clue time to be able to answer the ques- 
tion. We are certain that any one composition is a very 
inaccurate index of ability to write, and that a .single com- 
position read by only one reader is even ti poorer index. 

It should be emphasized that the preparation and man- 
agement of this type of examination is a somewhat tech- 
nical matter in several cases individual professor.^ have at- 
tempted to organize the true-false examination without 
any expert advice. In every such instance that has come to 
my notice, the results have been unsatisfactory. But when 
the same professors have prepared and graded their ex- 
amination under the advice of our Professor of Collegi- 
ate Educational Bescarch, satisfactory results have followed. 

Up to the present, I have mentioned the use of the new 
type of test first, as a part of tlie examination for admis- 
sion to college, second as a content examination on courses 
pursued in college, Both of these experiment.s have been 
in use long enough so that we can estimate their value 
with some assurance. 

We are at present engaged in the study of a third appli- 
cation of the new type of test which has not progressed 
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jxs far as the other two. I reCer to the so-called tdacemeut 
examination. 

Colleges tliat admit largely by certificate inevitably find 
a considerable amount of discrepancy in the fitness to take 
up the college work in specific departments, on the part of 
students from different schools, even though their records on 
paper are similar. For example, two years’ work in French 
in one school means something quite different from two 
years in another. It is, therefore, important that even after 
the student has shown capacity for college work, and an 
acceptaide certificate, some means should be devised for 
placing him in each of his college courses at the exact point 
which his preparation justifies. Even those institutions 
which admit entirely by examination find that the problem 
of placement is by no means accurately solved by the en- 
trance examinations, It, however, a college is employing 
a method which admits students who are always successful 
in the work which they undertake, and always fit exactly 
in the college course which they enter, then the x^roblem of 
placement which I am al)out to mention is not a live one 
for that college. But even for such an institution it might 
be worth while to study the question and find out whether 
the same happy result could be reached by a simpler means. 

The needs of the situation can best be illustrated by the 
subject of English composition. Competence in the use of 
the English language implies acquaintance with a reasonably 
large vocabulary of words, ability to spell these words cor- 
rectly, a knowledge of their proper construction in phrases 
and sentences, and facility in organizing them in a piece of 
sustained composition, cither narrative, exposition, descrip- 
tion, or argument. The easiest and the worst way to treat 
the question of spelling, for example, is to fail the student 
who misspells a certain number of words, in his entire exam- 
ination. This method, which has been in common use in 
many colleges, has encouraged the humiliating practice on 
the part of many an honorable but discerning vStudent of 
taking an account of stock of the words that he knows he 
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can spell even Vfheix under an emotional strain and of con- 
fining his literary efforts to that restricted vocabulary. A 
system tliat results in such a practice certainly merits at- 
tention. 

It is proposed to meet this condition by asking each sin- 
dent who is admitted to college to take a placement examina- 
tion, or set of examination.s in I^nglish, which will follow 
the lines of cleavage indicated above. Hy incans of a spell- 
iiig test, a vocabulary test, a construction test, and a com- 
position. test it is anticipated that any wcakne.ss of the stu- 
dent will be discovered and isolated. In case he cannot 
spell but is cotnijclent in the other aspects of composition 
he will be required to take without credit a course in .spell- 
ing in order to strengthen his weak spot. A similar pro- 
cedure v,ill be followed in the case of failure in any one 
of the other asiiects of the use of the langiiage, This plan 
seems more intelligent than the rejection ot tiic student 
without either giving him a diagnosis of his trotihle or af- 
fording any means for overcoming it which is .‘iuited to hi.s 
infirmity. 

It should be noted tliat these examinations arc given only 
to students who have been admitted to college. It is, there- 
fore, an attempt to analyse in a very searching manner the 
educational status and needs of the Freshmen. 

A careful study of the results of this examination will be 
made in the attempt to discover whether any particular ty])C 
of failure possesses peculiar significance. If, for example, 
it .should turn out that a meager vocabulary of words inac- 
curately understood uniformly accompanies a low menial 
test, poor work in College English and accomplishment of 
a low order all along the line, a result of great importance 
will have been attained. 

These placement examinations were given cxiierimentally 
in September, 192.3, in Frcncb, German, English, and Math- 
ematics, We shall study the relation of the vesuKa obtained 
to the college accomplishment of the .students, with the ex- 
pectation of making similar examinations, to be given next 
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September, the basis for placement in sections of students 
entering college at that lime. 

In presenting an account of these studies it is important 
to emphasize their experimental character. Our experience 
at Columbia has been confined to the Thorndike Test in 
the work of adinissiun. Many institutions have used other 
tests with varying success, For example, the short Army 
Alpha Test is often used with college students. So far as 
my information extends, these shorter tests which arc pre- 
pared for a different purpose are of very little use in col- 
legiate work. At any rate, it is most dangerous to adopt 
a new and somewhat novel method like the new type of ex- 
amination without the most open minded anti critical study 
of the results. This we are attempting to accomplish in 
Columbia College, in the hope that the outcome will make 
it possible to carry forward the difficult and complex enter- 
prise of college education with more assurance und greater 
intelligence. 

H, K. Hawkes. 





International Travel and Study — 
An Official College Extension' 

C OOPERATION among the colleges of tlic world to 
establish an official course oi travel atul study in for- 
eign countries would simply extend to a logical de- 
velopment an already well-rccognized principle of. broad 
education. 

Our country would certainly profit much by this oppor- 
tunity, The very nature of our geographical locution be- 
tween the oceans explains in a measure the American's .some- 
what insular viewpoint toward world alTairs. 

Europeans, in view of the proximity of neighbors speak- 
ing other tongues and having coiitlictiiig interests, have been 
compelled to look across national boundary lines with minds 
more alert than ours in this respect. The British, on account 
of their wide stretch of colonial posscssuniH, have a special 
impetus to study wtU'ld conditious and C(»iie nearer than any 
other people to taking an international attitude toward im- 
portant affairs of the world. 

As science has, in recent years, tiarrowetl the oceans and 
the continents and brought nations vvithitr speaking dis- 
tance of one another, it behooves Americans to consider well 
the question whether, our former insular isolation having 
changed, it is not time that we develop international infor- 
mation and acquaintance as a foundation for greater inter- 
national cooperation and good-will 
The .slogan, "America Fir.st,” should not l)e interpreted 
as meaning America only. 

The recent World Wav shonld have opened our eyes to 
the fact that, irrespective of the wishes of many, isolation 

‘Address delivered before the Association of Urban Univcrdtici. 
Buffalo, N. Y., November IS, 1923. 
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is 110 longer possible even for ‘^niind-yoitr-oivn-busmcss^* 
Americans, The “ostrich^* policy can no longer prevail. 
This is not a matter of theorirnng; a hard, practical prob- 
lem is before the people of the United States, 

While the ideal of world peace should never be forsaken, 
we must not be blind to the fact that generations will cer- 
tainly come and go before this ideal can he fully realized, 
A World Court of Justice may prevent many conflicts and 
settle many quarrels; but as long as nations look upon one 
another as aliens and strangers, the misunderstandings which 
are sure to arise mil naturally lead to war after war. 

The ultimate hope for real world peace lies in interna- 
tional education; not only local education of the people of 
each country, but broad, world-viewing education which en- 
lightens the people of each nation (so far as possible witli- 
out prejudice) about the affairs of all others. Increased 
travel from country to country would be a powerful agent 
working in this direction; first-hand information on the spot 
vivifies and complements book learning. 

The colleges of the world may well take an active and 
united interest in this development. It is their aim to help 
build the highest type of citizenship; the type which is nar- 
rowed by false perspective and obses.sed with pride that is 
only provincial should be relegated to the .scrapheap. Broad 
citizenship aitning to elevate one's country, not l>y the injury 
of other nations but by policies requiring the highest world- 
wide enlightenment, is the college Ideal. 

Students whose minds are alert, inquiring and impre,s- 
slo liable should lie given the opportunity, through the en- 
couragement of thexr Alma Mater, to stretch their obser- 
vation and experience beyond national boundaries. 

In a relatively small way the advantages of travel abroad 
have long been recognized; groups of students have been 
coming and going; privately organized travel bureaus arc 
multiplying; several colleges have adopted official courses 
in other countries; hut to secure the desired, far-reaching 
result, the coUeges of the world should formally cooperate 
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(o develop the idea of inlcntalional Iravol. recog- 

nised courses of study, and bring Ihcir united experience 
to bear on the great work; foreign travel atul sUiilv sliotild 
Uecome. not as at present, a sporadic efTort, but an official 
college function, a stated college extension. It is necessary 
that the beat minds of all the colleges mid iiniver.sitjcs con- 
centrate on this great cause. Outside of the advanluges 
to the work, the direct benefits to the colleges llicmselves 
would be many : Tins new opporluiuty for contimicnis touch 
with the students during the vacation periods (ending the 
present three months’ brcacii in contact) would bring great 
advantage to the college faculties; many of the professors 
would thvis incidentally secure the otherwise unatlainahlc 
opportunity to travel abroad in their own ami their students’ 
interests; furthermore, both studenta and profe.ssors would 
bring back to their colleges much new information ami fresh 
Spirit. 

Nearly all the educational leaders with whom I have dis- 
cussed this great plan are heartily in its favor. Tlic time 
for action is now. 

Of course the problem of staiulardir.ing niu! developing 
courses of study in such a way as to permit of tlie grcate.st 
opportunity for interchange of credits, is one that will re- 
quire deep thought and .sustained energy anti jiatience; the 
cause is worthy of such .sacrifice. The financial .side must 
be handled by a strong committee of practical men inspired 
with the great possibilities of this movement. 

Steamship companies and others have advised me tirat 
many economics will be effected through dealing with large 
numbers of travelers ; still, even with reduced exiienses, 
many deserving students would not he able to undertake 
the trip and large sums will be required to c.stablisli schol- 
arships to provide the opportunity. 

I have received the assurance of a number of broad- 
minded bankers that the enterprise will promptly ap{>cal to 
those having large funds for philanthropic purpose.s. 

Also I have taken initial steps to secure the cooperation 
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of the League of Nations in this new peace movement. 

With all these favorable interests, the colleges should 
succeed in this cooperative effort and they will thus be- 
come the inspiration of one of the most powerful agencies 
for the finest type of citizenship and the development of a 
real lasting peace among nations* 

Marcus M. Marks. 
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Undetgtaduate Foreign Study for 
Credit Toward the American 
Baccalaureate Degree' 

T he university of Delaware has for the past 
three years been working on a plan for undergrad- 
uate foreign study. Briefly, our idea is to allow stu- 
dents, qualified by character and training to do so, to take 
one year of the undergraduate course al)road and receive 
credit for this work, it satisfactorily completed, toward 
VKe baccalaureate degree. We think that we have auUci- 
pated and in some measure met alt, or nearly all, of the 
difficulties wliich present themselves in such a plan. We 
now have a party of eight college juniors in France for the 
first year’s experiment. They have been there since the first 
of July, and the indications arc tliat they will have a sat- 
isfactory and profitable year’s work in the regular session 
which began the first of Novcinher. Their suninier’s work 
will liave given them ncccs.sary preparation and practice in 
the ready use and understanding of the language. 

But before going into furtiier detail in regard to the ac- 
tual carrying out of the plan lor tills particular party it may 
be well to give some account of the genesis and purpose 
of the undertaking in order to make clear its relation to 
other colleges and the reason for bringing it before this 
Association at this time. 

It can hardly he denied that one of the outstanding re- 
sults of the Great War has been that the United States has 
become a world power of almost unlimited influence, and, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, of corvcsjwnding vespon- 
sibilities. An enormous exiiansion of our foreign commerce 

‘Presented to tUc Associatieu ot State Universidcs, Chicago, 
November 13, 1923. 
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seems inevitable when necessary economic readjustments 
througlioitt the world have been made and our vast surplus 
of gold can be released for productive enterprises in other 
lands; and we shall then as a nation need many trained men 
and women to meet the demands of that expanding com- 
merce and the world relationships it will bring; men and 
women who have had some training designed to fit them for 
the tasks presented, who know something of other countries 
than their own. 

The need even now of men for the field of foreign com- 
merce, export and imi)ort trade, was strikingly illustrated 
by our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, who, in dis- 
cussing with me the first rough draft of our plan, stated 
that he knew of no greater handicap and no greater need 
of the United Stales tlian its immediate and urgent need 
of many thousands of young men with training that would 
make them available for positions with firms engaged in 
foreign commerce and other overseas enterprises. 

This opinion was later echoed by Mr. Wilbur Carr, Di- 
rector of our Consular Service, iu regard to our nation^s 
governmental relation with foreign countries. 

Mr. Jas. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Mr. Julius Barnes, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, discussing the same sub- 
ject, emphasized the fact that America cannot hope to at- 
tain its proper place in world commerce through superior 
organization or even through superior nictliods and enter- 
prise, unless the men to carry on the work are forthcoming. 
And the same thought has been repeated by many other 
prominent business men in all parts of the country. We 
shall always be at a disadvantage in our foreign relations 
of every kind, they say, until there is a much larger number 
of Americans who know the language and in some measure 
the customs and methods of the peoples with whom we have 
to deal. 

And in our own field of education there is probably no 
difference of opinion that the teaching of modern languages 
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in this country is iar from satisfactory; lliat all too few 
of those teaching modern languages in our high scUooU, and 
even in many of our colleges, have that thoroiigli know!- 
edge and mastery of their subject which can be gained only 
by a considerable period of residence in the country in which 
the language is spoken. 

Are these not problems iu which tlic colleges of the coun- 
try have H special interest? Cannot our colleges contribute 
something more than they are now contributing to meet these 
national needs? ^Ve tacHevc they can, and the undcrlaking 
herein described is an effort to make a beginning in that di- 
rection. We believe that a plan for a large increase in oppor- 
tunities for foreign study can i)e worked out by tlic colleges 
that will prove of great benefit to the student, the college^ 
and to American education, as well as to those larger pur- 
poses that underlie it. 

At present this country has no plan looking to a wide 
extension of familiarity with foreign language, trade, cus- 
toms, and ideas. There arc, indeed, organizations that arc 
doing splendid work in promoting international intercourse 
and goodwill, arranging exchange scholarships and profes- 
sorships, and giving help and guidance to individual students 
coming to this country or going to foreign lands. Except 
for them any plan for foreign study would bft less fcasil)le, 
Foremost among these is the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, the work of which is well known to all of you; and 
the American University Union, which is giving invaluable 
assistance to all American students in London and Paris 
through its offices in those cities, both of which will be, as 
they already have been in many ways, most helpful to the 
plan herein discussed or to any other having a similar pur- 
pose. Then there are still others which offer scholarships 
and fellowships to post-graduate students who wiah to study 
abroad, e.g., the A.F.S* memorial fellowships, with the es- 
tablishment and provisions of which you arc wcH acquainted. 
But none of these is organiy>ed for the purjjosc we have in 
view. 
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Scholarships and fellowships arc limited by the amount 
available for them. The recipients are usually graduates 
who desire to go abroad for research or post-graduate train- 
ing of some sort. 

This form of foreign study has, of course, a high value 
for the individuals enjoying it and also for us as a nation, 
but the number it can reach, like the splendidly conceived 
Rhodes Scholarships endowment, is necessarily very limited, 
and it does not reach the type of man adapted to the needs 
above referred to. It aims to reach those who will become 
specialists, and .scientific investigators, while the purpose we 
have under consideration demands that we reach a different 
type and a much larger group in order to be effective. If 
one of our specific aims is to create, eventually, a great res- 
ervoir of college trained business men upon wlioni commerce 
and government may draw for work that involves a knowl- 
edge of the language and customs of other countries, we 
must reach those who arc likely to go into business wl\en 
they finish the college cour.se. 

We therefore conclude that any plan for foreign study that 
is to reach significant numbers, and is to be sure to include 
the future business man, must be made available for under- 
graduates and must not depend upon scholarships or fellow- 
ships. The four-year college course has become the accepted 
period of non-professional higher education for the average 
American. At the end of four years, if the boy is going 
into business, he wants to start at once, to ''get at it riglit 
away,'^ and neither he nor his parents would be willing for 
liim to "lose a year" in post-graduate study abroad, But 
if the opportunity is offered to secure a year's training 
abroad, at not much greater expense than for the year at 
home, and still complete the college course in the regular 
four-year period, it seems reasonable to expect that many 
would be interested. 

So our plan was based upon the needs, the preparation, 
and the maturity (or Immaturity) of the undergraduate who 
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has had at least two years in college, and \x\)oi\ the assump- 
tion that he would pay his own expenses. 

Ill working out the plan we rccogtiirxd the many difft- 
culties that present themselves in attempting to combine our 
educational system with others differing so radically from it 
in many ways. But those of us who had studied in foreign 
universities believed that the difffcultics waulcl not prove in- 
superable, So we sent a member of oitr faculty to France 
(the country in which we wanted to make our beginning) to 
spend a year there studying conditions bearing upon the proj- 
ect, conferring with the educational authorities, and investi- 
gating the many points about which we desired more com- 
plete information. 

He found less difficulty in France, as was to be expected, 
than he would have encountered in all proI}ability in other 
countries, for the educational work done for our army after 
the armistice had, of course, prepared the way to a certain 
degree by familiarizing French educators somewhat with our 
system. He found the French governmental and educational 
authorities and the French people generally very willing to 
cooperate iii every possible way. Professors in universities 
and special schools arc willing to give examinations at the 
end of each semester covering the ground of their lectures 
and the recommended reading and study, and to report 
whether or not the examination shows that the student has 
gained a satisfactory knowledge of the subject. 

All items of expense were fully investigated and the total 
cost for a yearns residence was found to be about $1000; not 
much more than the average cost for 9 months in an Ameri- 
can college. 

A large number of courses were examined by personally 
attending lectures, and by conference with the lecturers. 
Many were thought to be fairly well adapted to the capa- 
city of our junior or senior college students, These courses 
are chiefly in the fields of Plistory, Economics, Politics, 
Philosophy, Commerce, International Law, and the French 
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and English languages and literatures and are offered in the 
following; 

Facultd ties dc TUniversild de Paris, 

Cours de Civilisation Fran(;aise (attached to the Faculty dcs 
Leitres) . 

Institut (Ics HaiUos Eludes Internationales, 

Kcole Libre des Sciences Politiqiies, 

Ecolc des Hautes Etudes Conimcrciales. 

Similar courses are offered with a somewhat narrower 
range of choice at the various universities in other parts of 
France: Grenoble, Nancy, Dijon, Toulouse, Marseilles, etc, 
A number of Frencli societies offer to give assistance in 
finding suitable families in which to place American stu- 
dents. A large number of desirable French families are 
willing to take our students into their homcvS as members 
of their households. Assurance was given that our students 
could count upon receiving a warm welcome and every 
possible assistance from tliose with whom they would come 
"in contact. 

On the whole our faculty was of the opinion that ar- 
rangements had been effected with the French educational 
institutions which adapted them sunkiently to our students^ 
needs and that other matters of detail had been satisfac- 
torily provided for. They therefore decided to permit a 
party of undergraduates to spend a year in study in France 
and drew up the following statement of conditions prescribed 
in reference thereto: 

1, Students will pay iheir own expenses. No effort will be made 
to secure scholarships. 

2, The party is to be composed of luidcrgraditale students who 
have completed the Sophomore year, 

(The question whether it would not be better, because of greater 
maturity and longer language training, to send those who had com- 
pleted the Junior year, was raised. It was decided that for the 
present at least it would be best to send them for the Junior year 
so that upon their return the faculty might have a year in which 
to observe the results of the year of study abroad), 

3, The group of students wilt be under the sii per vision throughout 
he year abroad of a member of the faculty, 
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4 . Studetna must make application to a Committee of the Faculty 
to be admitted to the foreign study group. Only those will be ac- 
cepted who have had at least four years in tho study of the language 
of the courjtry to be visited* two years in high school and two iu 
college, or the equivalent. 

No student will be accepted wdcas Uia character and rccar<l war- 
rant the confitlont belief that he will make g<>od use of bis time 
abroad and /reflect credit upon his college. Those who arc ac- 
cepted wiii be registered aa members ol their regtdat class in the. 
home college, on leave of absence for foreign study, but subject 
to the legulations of die faculty as though in residence. 

5, The party will leave the XJnited Stales early enough in the 
summer to devote three mouths and a half ui the foreign coimlry 
to intensive tutoring work and practice in ircaring and speaking the 
language before entering the work of the regular session, so tliat 
there may be no doubt as to ability to profit by the coimscs to be 
taken in so far as familiarity with the language is concerned. 

d, The faculty member iu charge of the. party will rcprcHwt the 
faculty and possess its antbority over the studcnls in tlie party. He 
will act as counselor and guide. He will sec to it that all the stu- 
dcivts are lodged in desirable private families. He will 

make all necessary arrangements for the courses and liie private 
tutoring to be taken during the H-wcek period l>efor<j the opening 
of the regular session. Similarly he will make arrangements for 
the formal registration in the courses of the regular session* He wUl 
pay board, tuition, and other such bills of members of ins parly out 
of funds provided in accordance with the provisiona of the next 
paragraph, He will observe the work and conduct of the students 
and make reports on the same to the faculty every two months, 
He will make arrangements for the examinations to be held and 
be prepared to report to the faculty on the manner of holding such 
examinations and their nature and extent. 

7. The amount necessary for board, tuition, and otlier fees iii the 
foreign institutions must be deposited at the busiue.^s oibcc of the 
home college, which will remit at coiiYcnienl intervals to tlic faculty 
member in charge, who will pay all bills for the iicm£ mentioned 
for all members of the group, taking receipts iu triplicate; one for 
his own records, one for the aludeut concerned, and one to he rft- 
turned to the business office of the home college. 

8. The number of students will be limited to 12 to each instructoc. 

Twelve studems applied for the privilege o£ going. Eight 
.were accepted. The party left during the first week in. July. 

SO . 



The schedule planned for them, including optional trips, 
follov/a; 

Calendar of Foreign Study Year. 


July 7— Sail from New York, 

July 16— Arrival Havre and Paris. 

July 17— In Paris. 

July 18 — Arrival at Nancy. 

July 18 to August 31 — Six weeks iittcnsive Prcnch, at the University 
of Nancy. 

August 12-15— Four-day trip, Metx, Verdun, Reims, Sedan, Liege, 
Bruxelles, Lille, devastated regions, industrial regions. 
(Optional,) 

August 31— Arrival in Paris. 

September 1 to October 31 — ^Two months intensive Frencli at the 
Alliiii;cc P>an<;aisc, Paris. 

September 29-30— Two-day trip, Tours, Blois, ami the dmteatt 
country. (OplioitaU) 

November 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924: 

Eight month university year in Paris, 

(a) . Alliance Fraiicaise, 

(b) . Cours de Civilisation Frantjaisc (at the Sor- 
bonne) 

(c) . Fcolc Libre dcs Sciences Poliliques. 

(d) . Institut dcs Haiitcs Etudes Internationales. 
December 26-3I—Six-day trip, Borde«aux, Biarritx, Toulouse, 

Limoges. (Optional) 

April 1-12— Twelve-day trip, Dijon, LeCreusot, Lyon, Nunes, Mar- 
seille, Nice, Grenoble, (Jen^vc, (Optional.) 

November 1-Jiiiie 30 — ^As circumstances permit, visits to the 
Louvre, Nolrc-Dame, Saiatc Cliapcllc, Versailles, Ram-^ 
bouillet, Fontainebleau, Mnhmison, U sines Citroen, 
Banque de France, Bibliolh^quc Nationale, etc. etc. 

As the student may desire, performances of the Op^ra, 
Opdra-Comique, ConiAclie-Frangaisc, Od6n, etc. 

July 1. 1924— Return to U.S.A. 


I visited the group several weeks after they reached 
France. I found them all comfortably located, each in a 
dillcrcnt private family in Nancy, attending regular courses 
of the Summer Session of the University of Nancy espe- 
cially arranged for foreigners ; attending lectures and quizzc.s 
four hours a day ^cddes-'ati-i 



use of the language* All were rc^xirtccl by their instructors 
as doing very satisfactory work* My visit assured me that 
we would make no mistake as a faculty in taking account, 
for credit, of the three and a half months work they would 
do before beginning the regular session. 

Of course the most difficult factor in the whole situation 
has been to compare the value in cm/i7 hours of the courses 
to be taken in the French schools with our own. In this 
our faculty was obliged to accept the estimate made l>y the 
member of the faculty who had personally investigated them, 
supplemented by their own examination of ll>e dcscrijHion 
of the courses in the printed announcements. My visit to 
Nancy, where the work being done was only prtdinnnary 
to the regular session, persuaded me that we had a wide mar- 
gin of safety and assurance that the value of the work of 
the year would not fall bcloiv our re(|iurcinents at liomc 
for a session* 

It is unquestionably true that it is quite impossible to 
find courses that will correspond very closely to onrs, and 
a faculty that desires anything like exact etpnvalonce with 
the courses their students would take at home cannot be 
satisfied and would waste its time considering the matter. 
And It is not yet established that examinations by tlie for- 
eign instructor will prove a satisfactory method of testing 
what the student has accomplished. It niay prove better in 
the light of experience with that method to atlopt something 
like the comprehensive English university method and set 
the examinations ourselves covering the general field of lec- 
ture and reading pursued in each subject and thus satisfy 
ourselves that real work has been done and substantial re- 
sults obtained; or to have the examination papers sent to 
us for determination of credit. 

Our faculty plans to supplement the examinations in 
France with oral and written examinations at home of a 
kind to ascertain at least in a general way the extent and 
thoroughness of the work done, A more searching and de- 
tailed examination will be given in French, for in this sub- 
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ject the student will be granted 7^2 credit hours, onc-haU of 
the normal scssiou‘s work, if the examination is satisfactorily 
passed. 

Broadly speaking, we believe that a year of study in sub- 
jects of college grade in a foreign country added to the 
acquisition of the language and to the acquaintance gained 
of the ideas, customs, and point of view of another people, 
of its art, architecture, music, and drama, might well be 
counted the equivalent in educational value of a session in 
tile home college, whatever the method of examination, but 
we want to make sure by adequate checks that real work 
on definitely defined subjects has been done by the student 
and be able to give our own assurance to tlic ^Moubter*’ that 
such is the case. 

These problems can, of course, be fully explored only by 
experience, but seem to olTcr fair hopes of a satisfactory 
solution, 

Our experiment, as far as it has gone, seems to us to 
have proven entirely succe,ssful, and we confidently expect 
a successful final outcome. Late reports on our students 
indicate excellent work both in the Summer Session of the 
University of Nancy and later in the Alliance Fran^aise at 
Paris, 

We plan to issue a bulletin within the next two months 
contaming a full account of the foreign study experiment, 
giving in detail the items of expense for travel, board, tui- 
tion, etc., and a description of a considerable number of the 
courses that are available for the average American college 
Junior, Any person interested in the plan can secure a 
copy of this bulletin upon request. 

Our faculty member in Paris, Prof. Raymond W. Kirk- 
bride, will also be glad to be of assistance to colleges desiring 
inforination not contained in the hulletiu. I-Iis address is 
6 Rue Leneveux, Paris, XIV. 

In this short sketch I cannot go into any further detail 
concerning the many aspects of the subject. It is not possi- 
ble to do more than refer in the briefest way to the advan- 
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tages oi the plan in Us effect upon the depattmcnt oi mod- 
ern languages and related departments in the institution 
sending out a groni). We should naturally look for a cer- 
tain degree of stimulation for all the teachers in the mod- 
ern language department, and for unquestioned advantage 
to the instructor spending a year in study in the foreign 
country whose language he teaches, but the degree of stim- 
ulation of interest among all the students in the department 
could hardly have been anticipated, and in our case was an 
unexpected by-product. Naturally the possibility of joining 
the foreign study group gave a concrete purpose and ob- 
jective for their language study to ah who entertained any 
thought of going with the party, but the extension of this 
vitalimg influence to those who had no idea of going was 
an agreeable surprise. And this influence is .said to have 
been felt even beyond the limits of the department espe- 
cially concerned: in the other modem languages, in his- 
tory in its bearing upon the country to be visited, in polit- 
ical or international questions relating to it, and in other less 
direct ways. 

In closing I should mention that the plan we are sug- 
gesting does not anticipate that this experiment shall be 
limited to France, but looks forward to seeing it within a 
few years extended to some Spanish-speaking country, 
Spain, Cuba, or the Argentine, and later, perhaps, to still 
other lands, by the colleges adopting it. 

Our chief concern just now and our reason for bringing 
the matter before this and other associations is tfiat other 
colleges shall join us in the undertaking and, if our present 
tentative program does not recommend itscU, shah help 
us to develop a better one. Convinced as we are of the 
benefit of this form of foreign study to our own students 
and our own college, we .should yet feel that the results 
are hardly worth the time and effort wc have and will jmt 
into it unless other colleges also believe the purpose to be 
worth while and the method practicable, or at least capable 
of being made practicable. 
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Alone, our undertaking would be of sinall value outside 
our own college community ; with colleges generally partici- 
pating in it or in some better plan it might well become 
the means of establishing a much broader contact for 
America with other countries than now exists and exert a 
real influence upon the attainment of that better interna- 
tional understanding which we all so earnestly desire but 
for the realization oi which so little fruitful effort is being 
made. 


Walter Huluhen. 



The Work of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry 

T he educational Finance Inquiry was the con- 
crete result of the organized conviction of numerous 
educational and civic leaders of the country. This 
conviction itself was the reaction of forward-looking minds 
to the problem which, for a gcttcration, increasingly domi- 
nated and delimited education. The climax in the affairs 
of all civilization, produced by the Great War, gave new 
force and clearer form to the conviction that onr entire 
educational system must be based upon a thoroughly under- 
stood and carefully calculated foundation of social economy. 
A distinctly American educational policy had been already 
determined and a])parently accepter!, 'J’he means and the 
methods for the contimiou.s and successful operation of that 
jKiHcy arc as yet in the "trial and error” stage. 

In Augu-st, 1921, a special committee, as recommended 
by the Department of Superintendence of the National Edvt- 
cational Association, met in New York to consider the prob- 
lem of the better, more secure and more economical financ- 
ing of public education. Following a week of discussion, 
of analysis, of the selection of varying judgments, and of 
the cousoHdation of wide experiences, the committee pro- 
posed “that all Educational Finance Inquiry be organized 
for the purpose of making, in selected, typical communities 
and states, an intensive study of pre.seiu cxpcnditiire.s for 
the several grades and institutions of public education, and 
the reIation.ship.s of siicli expenditures, to the expenditures 
for other public purpose.s and to economic re.sources, as a 
basis for discovering the extent to which the free educational 


‘Address to titc National Association of State Universities, 
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system of the country can be maintained and developed 
by the more complete and economical utilization of both 
present and potential sources of public revenue — local, state 
and national/' This proposal for a comprehensive study 
of American educational finance was submitted to certain 
of the g^reat educational foundations. In response, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the General Education Board, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the Milbank Memorial Fund each 
contributed toward a fund which, it was estimated, would 
enable the projected work to be carried out during the suc- 
ceeding two years. The American Council on Education was 
selected as a trustee for this cooperative fund. 

The personnel of the coiumission to conduct the inquiry 
was as follows: 

E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leiffli, North Carolina. 

Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo, Director of 
American Council on Education and member ex offtcio until De- 
cember 1, 1922. 

Ellwood P, Cubbcrly, Dean, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

Edward C Elliott, President, Purdue University, I^afaycttc, 
Indiana. 

Thomas E. Fincgnn, Slate Supcrintcadcnt of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pcmisylvanla. 

Robert Murray Haig, Professor, School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia, and nicmber e.v officio since 
December 1, 1922. 

Victor Moniwetz, Attorney at Law, New York City. 

Henry C- Morrison, Professor of Education and Superintendent 
of Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration and 
Director of Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Re- 
.scarch Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
Cfutirmm of the Commission. i 

Herbert S. Weet, SuperintetKleiil of Schools, Rocliestcr, New 
York. 

In rooms generously provided by the Teachers* College 
of Columbia University, the commission began its work 
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late ici the autumn of 1921 under the active personal super- 
vision of the chairman of the commission, Dr. George D. 
Strayer, The commission itself jias met every few months 
for the critical examination of plans and for reviewing the 
progress of the work. 

The program of tlie commission contemplated first of all 
an intensive study of educational finances of a single state. 
It was believed that this procedure would limit the work of 
the inquiry to an area from which tangible results could 
be expected within a reasonable time and within the limit 
of the available funds. The commission considered that 
such an intensive study might lay the basis for a tcclini(|uc 
applicable to other states and communities. For reasons 
which, may not be elaborated here, the State of New York 
was selected for this first detailed study. 

The work of the commission will shortly be brought to 
a close by tlie publication of a more or Jess complete re- 
port dealing with the financial problem of eclucation not 
only in New York, but also in certain other states. 

Six sections of the report are now in press. The first 
section, “The Financing of Education in the State of New 
York,” i.s a complete analysis of the current educational 
costs and educational revenues iu that state, the like of 
which has not hitherto been attempted. Accompanying thi.s 
comprelieiisive study arc two .supplementary studies, otie 
containing a presentation of elementary school costs and an- 
other dealing witli the cost of secondary education in the 
State of New York. 

Following the issuance of the three foregoing studies of 
New York, there will be published three somewhat more 
general sections of the report: 

(tf) A complete Bibliography on Educational Finance. 

(b) The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 

(c) The Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States from 1910 to 1920. 

It is a safe forecast that the last-mentioned publication 
will prove to be especially serviceable to the educational in- 
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lerests of the entire country. For the first time a critical 
and reliable analysis has been made of the cost of educa- 
tion as compared with the total cost of government functions. 
Furthermore, the distributions of the cost of education for 
the entire country among elementary and secondary schools, 
higher education, and administration have been calculated. 
An illuminating analysis of the relationship of capital out- 
lays, interest and current expenses has been made, Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, wlio has prepared this section of the re- 
port, has made a significant study of the sources of school 
revenue and of the total existing educational debt of the 
country. Important initial studies have been made for each 
state of the relationships of public expenditures to property 
resources and to per capita income, 

In addition to these results, the inquiry has made de- 
tailed studies of the financing of public education in Cali- 
fornia, in Iowa and in Illinois, Each of these vStudies has 
produced a body of educational and economic facts which 
cannot but be of far-reaching influence upon the educational 
policies of these states. 

The distinct goal of the Educational Finance Inquiry lias 
been to assemble, to array, and to articulate the essential 
financial facts pertaining to certain typical state school sys- 
tems, as at present organised and conducted; and to relate 
these facts, as far as possible, to the presumptions of the 
accepted theory and the e.stablished programs of the public 
school. In other words to give an accurate financial de- 
scription of education, not only in terms of schools as they 
are, but also in relation to the economic resources. There 
has been no attempt to evaluate education as education, or 
to speculate about schools as our theories and our ideals 
would have them, There has been, however, a seriously 
scientific effort to discover those key facts which, of them- 
selves, might convey to the citizenship and to the educational 
leaders of the states concerned, a clear message indicating 
how far the material obligation for the maintenance of ex- 
ternal equality of educational opportunity have been met; 
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and perchance how iar, oniy these obligations can be met 
under existing political and revenue systems. The inquiry 
has had to do directly with public education doUars. Itidi- 
rectly, it could not avoid having to do with pubUe education 
duty. 

Properly the major attention oi the inquiry has been 
given to questions centering in tite |)rcscnt"day co.st of pub- 
lic clemcntavy ami secondary schools. The original work- 
ing plan of the inquiry included a study of the fniancing of 
higher education, csixicially of the state colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. Tlie members of this association 
will recall that the Educational Finance Inquiry project wa.s 
presented at the New Orleans meeting in 1921 and a vote 
of interest and cooperation granted. A similar vote was 
made by the executive body of the Association of Laud 
Grant Colleges. 

Through the higher education .section of the United Statc.s 
Bureau of ISducalion, a preliminary and unsuccessful ef- 
fort was made to collect financial data which might serve as 
a basis for the presentation of the fiscal problem of Aineii- 
can higher education. In theory, niir higher education 
reachc.s the zenith of its jxiwer when it is able to derive a 
truthful and useful interpretation of the concrete facts of 
life. In their own financial affairs this theory has not been 
recognized by our higher institutions. Apparently, every 
institution is interested in facts pertaining to higher educa- 
tion finance providing these facts pertain to some other 
institution. I am not saying that this is not as it should l)c, 
I am merely recording the experience of the inquiry and the 
failure to secure the active coojtcvation of a considerable 
group of state institutions for the intensive study of the 
fiscal problem. White there is unbounded zeal for securing 
unlimited support for science, there is little or no active in- 
terest in scientific .sup[x>rt. 

One of the significant addresses given during the days of 
my own membership in this association was that of Presi- 
dent Burton at the Washington meeting oC 1920, dealing 
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with “A National Survey ol State Universities/^ The cen* 
tral argument of this forceful address was based upon the 
thesis of the ‘irresistible power of facts/* In this case it 
must be admitted that the facts of finance in owr pitblicly 
supported colleges and universities have very successfully 
resisted the inquiry. 

When it became evident that the state institutions were 
long on the theory of facts and very short on the delivery 
of the same (not always because there was refusal^ but 
usually because of tlie absence of the facts themselves within 
the institution) the effort of the inquiry, in so far as it was 
to be related to higher education, was turned to a particular 
specific issue which could be treated within a narrow area 
from which complete support could be secured. For the 
particular enterprise, which I shall now briefly describe, I 
must assume entire personal responsibility in so far as the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission itself is concerned* 

Experience as a university executive in several states long 
ago convinced me that the citizenship of the state, especially 
when recording its decisions through legislative appropria- 
tions, largely concerns itself with two groups of facts. The 
first of these has to do with the total amount appropriated 
to an intstitution, Little or no distinctions ate drawn as to 
the ultimate purposes for which these funds might be in- 
tended; whether for resident teaching, for scientific inves- 
tigation, for extra-mural operations or for those many and 
varied ministerial or police activities which have come to be 
administered by our state institutions. An appropriation for 
the imiversity was an appropriation for the laiiversity. 
The university, in the restricted thinking of the average 
citizen, was composed more or lc.ss exclusively of the number 
of students enrolled in the university. T have not yet worked 
in a state wherein the issue of university appropriations 
was not seriously complicated, during my legislative session, 
by inaccurate and unreliable calculations of annual per stu- 
dent costs made by persons unskilled in the elementary proc- 
esses of either logic or arithmetic. It seems to me idle for 
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US to longer maintain that the per student cost item should 
be disregarded in our university financial policies, l( vi'c do 
not make these calculations, someone less able than the uiu** 
versity executive should be, and less responsible tlian this 
same executive is compelled to be, will proceed to fabricate, 
from annual reports and other dccunumts filled with esoteric, 
statistical information, a result unfair to the public or to the 
institution. 

Therefore the great desirability of perfecting reliable tech- 
nique for the calculation of sUKleiits costs was urged be- 
fore the commission. At the time this argument was pre- 
sented I had executive responsibility for a group of four 
state higher institutions in a norlhwestcrn Mate. The orig- 
inal plan contemplated tliat the higher iustiuitions of the 
state of Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho v^onUl 
cooperate in a project of calculating the cost of education 
in terms of the individual stiulciit and of specific curricula. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to state that tliis plan was deter- 
mined upon primarily because of the very significant ])io- 
necring in higher educational finance l»y the Hoard of Higher 
Curricula of the State of Washington. Through tlic active 
cooperation of President Snmlla of the University of 
Washington, the service of Mr, E. B. Stevens, the executive 
secretary of that institution and for several years the sec- 
retary of the State Board of Higher Curricula, were requisi- 
tioned by the Educational Finance Inqui^ 3 ^ This in the 
early spring of 1922. 

Owing to my own change of Iiasc from Montana to In- 
diana, it became necessary to modify the original plan some- 
what, 

Here I would digress for a momcat to present a striking 
illustration of the prime importance of the much discussed 
and much abused student cost. 

In the session of the Indiana Legislature of 1921, the 
question of the increase in funds for the state higher in- 
stitution became a center of controversy and conflict. The 
resulting discussion involved not only Indiana University 
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and Purdue University and the State Normal School but 
also the entire question of the support of the public school 
system. The result was the creation of an Educational Sur- 
vey Commission which was charged with the responsibility 
of making a comprehensive investigation of the entire school 
system of the state, Three sections of the Legislative Reso- 
lution are, I think significant : 

5. To investigate tlie present and future needs of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana University ajul the State Normal Schools in order 

that they may incet the necessary educational requirements of the 
state. 

6. To investigate and determine the cost per slndeni of those at- 

tending schools in the State, including primary, secondary and ad- 
vanced institutions of learning, and to recommend, if necessary, 
such methods and procedure as will eliminate extravagance and 
needless expenditure of money, (Italics mine, K. C, H.) 

7. To prepare and submit to the next general assembly a stulc- 

mcni showing in detail the various sources of rcveiute of Indiana 
University, Purdue University and the Indiana State Normal 
School, together with a detailed statement of the expenditure of 
such funds. 

It is not pertinent for me discuss the work and results 
of the Indiana Educational Survey Commission. Never- 
theless, ill so far as the higher institutions of learning were 
concerned, the results of the survey arc not without interest. 
It will be recalled that the actual investigation and field work 
of the survey were carried on by the several si)ecialists rep- 
resenting the General Education Roard. The study of the 
finances of the higher institutions of learning was made by 
Mr. IL J. Thnrkelson, the widely known, former business 
manager of the University of Wiscoii.sin and at the time in 
charge of the university and financial studies being con- 
ducted by the General Education Board. New as I was to 
the situation, I was able to have a certain disinterested in- 
terest, The charges of extravagance, excessive costs, and 
mismanagement of funds on the part of the state higher 
instilutions, however, were not kept from my ears. These 
charges persisted as the legislature convened in January, 
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1923. Shortly thcrcalter, Mr. Thorkclson'tt report \\\yov\ 
hi$ financial and statistical studies oi Indiana University, 
Purdue University and the Indiana Slate Normal School 
was published. No doubt this report has been in the hands 
of most of you. I ani sure that I express a wholly dis- 
passionate judgment when I say that the final statement 
of Mr. Tliorkelson\s report stilled at once those who had 
been severely critical of the institutions. 

'^^Nevertheless,” said Mr, Tliorivcison finally, study 

gives no evidence of relatively extravagant expenditures 
at the two Indiana institutions (Purdue atul IiuUauu). 
On the other hand it confirms the evidence of other studies 
of total expeudiUwea and envolUnent shaming that the atate 
is not only expending less relatively than neighboring stales 
for higher education, hut also less per .sliulcnt.” 

During my personal contact with the leaders of the citi:^cn- 
ship of the state and with the lea<lers in the legislature, I 
can state without qualification that no infiuence lias con- 
tributed to a keener appreciation of tlic unmet rc'S])onsibi}- 
ities of Indiana for her liiglier educational instiliUions than 
did the studenMinit cost studies made by Mr. Thorkelson. 

The contribution which the Educational Finance Inquiry 
hopes to make towards a hettev uoderstaucUng o( the always 
more pressing and far-reaching problems of the adequate 
support and economical cost of public higher education will 
appear shortly in the form of a monogra])h dealing with 
the unit costs of instruction for the year 1921-1022 in a 
group of nine institutions: 

University of Washington. 

State College of Wasliington, 

University of Oregon, 

Oregon Agricultural College, 

PurtUie Univcr.'iily. 

Oregon Stale Normal School. 

Washington dilate Normal School at Bellingham. 

Wasliington State Normal School at Cheney. 

Washington State Normal School at Elknsburg, 

As the first necessary step for this study there was pre- 
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pared under the directioti oi Mr. Stevens a manual care^ 
fully setting forth the technic|ue by which the essential and 
basic data were to be obtained. This technique provided a 
formula for determining in a ttniform and more or less pre- 
cise manner the number of students actually receiving in- 
struction and the amount of each of the many and varied 
forms of instruction given to these students. I shall not here 
defend the necessity, the desirability or the general worth 
of such figures for the economical administration of higher- 
instruction. Sufficient be it to say that experience has clearly 
shown that these data are secured in most institutions only 
after much special effort. In this respect it was evident that 
most of our institutions are of the mind of St, Augustine 
who, it is related, when asked about a doctrine of the church 
said : you ask me / don't knoiv, but if you don't ask me 

I kyiozv very zvelL" 

Similarly it was necessary to set up a proper classifica- 
tion of expenditures which would enable an accurate di.s- 
play of costs properly allocated by purposes, by depart- 
ments, and by specific curricula. Clear and accurate dis- 
tinctions and distributions needed to be made between ex- 
penditures for instruction, for various cooperative services, 
for research, for the several overhead departments, includ- 
ing student welfare, for physical plant operation, for capital 
outlay, and stipplementary, self-supporting business enter- 
prises. 

Without entering upon any complete presentation of the 
detailed application of the formulae and methods of the in- 
structional and finance accounting, the published results of 
this study of the Educational Finance Inquiry will show the 
accurately calculated real, annual costs of instruction per 
student in each case of the several curricula provided in the 
institutions concerned. 

The primary purpose of this, perhaps relatively minor 
project, as promoted by the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
has been to develop a simple and generally applicable method 
by which the comparative costs of higher education may be 
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obtained. Evidence of the need o{ such incihocl accumulates 
as the necessity of interpreting slate supported higher edu- 
cation to a critical citizenship presses itself upon those re- 
sponsible for the present welfare and the future develop- 
ment of our institutions. There can be no doubt that rc* 
liable and comparable student unit cost indices not only 
furnish the means for applying a common setose efficiency 
to the all-important and far-rcachhig business of higher 
education and professional training, but these sel(«same in- 
dices give us, if we are courageously and skillfully to solve 
the niaterial problem of out publicly supported schools, 
colleges and universities, the dependable arguments for in- 
spiring confidence in the whole of a i)eoplc who have yet to 
hear in their hearts the prophet’s warning, *'Wc must edu- 
cate, we must educate, or we perish in our own prosperity.’' 

Edwakd C. Elliott. 
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The Personnel Division 

AN OUTLINE of the purpose of the Division of Col- 
L\ lege and University Personnel, as conceived hy its 
* creators, was published in the Educational Record 
shortly before the organization of the bureau in the fall of 
1922. The Division is now well under way, having enlisted 
the cooperation of two hundred colleges and universities 
and secured a registration of ten thousand teachers. The 
remaining accredited higher institutions are being canvassed, 
and there should be twenty thousand names in the files by 
the first of May. 

It has been found that widespread confusion exists as to 
the exact differences between the Division of College and 
University Personnel and the independent teachers agency. 
Three salient contrasts should be kept in mind if the divi- 
sion and the men and women whom it serves are to meet on 
common ground. 

First, the Division is strictly noncommercial. The work 
is supported by appropriation from the funds of the Council. 
It has been felt that the imposition of fees or commission, s 
would not only exclude many desirable registrants but 
would open the way to temptations and suspicions of self- 
interest on the part of the bureau and thus generally defeat 
its aims. Outside the college appointment offices there is no 
other comprehensive noncommercial transfer agency in the 
country. 

Registration in the Division is inclusive. Not only are 
those admitted who are desirous of a change and of better 
opportunities for advancement, hut also all other teachers 
who are well placed and contented in their work. Judged 
by the data already gathered, the completed census will be 
a fairly accurate and extremely interesting directory of the 
men and women who are responsible for the value and the 



progfess of higher education in America- As the tnembcrs 
of faculties gain confidence in the organization, and cooirer- 
ate ill keeping the files up to date, the division can render a 
vital service, not only to tlte teacher, hut to teaching. 

The third esseiutai difference between the Division and 
the teachers' agency is the manner in which names of candi- 
dates are selected and presented to officials seeking instruc- 
tors. The procedure of the agency is raiiiiliar. I.et us take 
a case, then, of application to tlie Division for candidate.s. 
Suppose a department of biology is in need of a bacteriolo- 
gist. After careful study of the requircmcnls aa slated hy 
the prospective employer, tlic first step is the consultation of 
the active applicant file. All registrants who have expressed 
definite desire for change, a.s Well as those who have regis- 
tered from outside of the profession for leaching work, arc 
included in this file. We shall assume, that there are three 
names here which fit the particular case- Tran.scriiils are 
made of these records, willi special notation regarding their 
active character. The general file of biologists, coiilaining, 
let us say, eighteen hundred names, is tiicn examined. Care- 
ful selection may result in the removal of twenty-five cards. 
These twenty-eight records arc forwarded to the inquiring 
official witlioiit delay. No comment is made beyond re- 
marks made by the registrant himself on the blank, and no 
confidential information is included. 

The Division believes that a nian*.s fu*.st recommendation 
is the siiccessfui tenure of his present position, and that 
direct application to the officials under whom the candidate 
is working is more vital than the customary “to-whom-it- 
may-concern” letter. It will be easily seen, moreover, that, 
with the limited re.sources available, it would be a physical 
impossibility to handle thi.s impersonal data. Elaborate ar- 
rangements of confidential matter, theses, photographs and 
extensive publications are often submitted. Tins material 
may be examined in personal perusal of the files, but It is 
judged best not to use it hi sending out lists. 

The Division is glad, whenever po.s.sible, to obtain the 
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records of men not registered. And every feasible effort 
is made to assist ia tolloviring up clues in cases of emergency 
vacancies. 

As the >vork has advanced definite plans and policies 
have taken shape. It has been suggested that a directory be 
published^ a Who’s Who in American higher education. 
Whether to make the compilation and publication of such a 
volume the main object of the Division or to concentrate on 
transfer work and, perhaps, develop tlie directory later has 
been a moot question. The decision to stress the latter first 
has clarified the work by giving it a definite road to travel. 
It is hoped that the value of the service will so impress 
itself on the teachers, as time goes on, that sufficient material 
for the directory will be autoimtically created, 

Plans arc under way to register, soon after the mid- 
year, all the students who arc taking graduate degrees in 
June, This list will be of obvious value to officials in search 
of assistants and instructors. An excellent suggestion, made 
recently by a college president, that the government depart- 
ments be canvassed for men and women who may have 
entered the civil service during the war and have been unable 
to find teaching positions since, is being followed up. Plans 
are being formulated for a systematic search for men and 
women who are qualified and would like to teach, but have 
been forced by circumstance to take up other lines of work. 

A vital part of the work will be the establishment of co- 
operative relations with the appointment offices of the col- 
leges and universities and with the educational service bu- 
reaus of special schools and societies. In a recent number 
of the Record, Prof. Charles Judd said, “There is no other 
civilized nation under the sun so ill-equipped with central 
authorities in school matters as are we. As Dr. Capen has 
already pointed out, this is poignantly true of the facilities 
afforded college officials in America for finding teachers. 
The Division has already been assured of the cooperation 
of some of the largest college appointment offices and has 
received valuable assistance from the appointment director 
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oi ont of the national societies. It is hoped that the isolated 
parts of the teacher-apl>oinUncut vehicle may thus be 
assembled into a national instrument to facilitate the 
change and advancement of good teaching material , 

Some of the problems which have faced the Division arc 
still in the process of solution and n^ore arc constantly being 
posed. How can the work be made clfeclive during those 
seasons of the year when sending lists of men and women 
already engaged is practically futile — that is, for extra- 
seasonal vacancies, as in November and March? What can 
be done to make the service so adequate, so effectual, as to 
atone for the absence of the ^‘personal touch*' which is the 
vitalizing element of most personnel work? Or, perhaps, 
can the personal touch be introduced in some way, sonic 
clay? Can money enough be provided to carry on a work 
which is national in scope and which must he done com- 
prehensively, or not done at all? How can the records of 
upwards of twenty thousand men and women, a whole shift- 
ing, decentralized population, be kept strictly accurate and 
up to date? The examples of failures in similar ventures 
have been helpful in some instances. The constructive 
interest of college officials has solved many problems. Many 
will he put down only by the more difficult and slower 
process of trial and error. 

Significant trends and tendencies, facts and figures, are 
showing themselves through the mass of blanks already 
received. These will undoublcdly grow to liave considerable 
value as the census is completed. Material is here for salary 
surveys, for occupational trends, for records of supply and 
demand, for indexes to standards and for studies of capacity 
and opportunity which may be of great value. From the 
viewpoint of those doing the work not the least interesting 
phase is the individual reaction to registration. The blank 
appears to many so impersonal, so far away and, I could 
almost say, of such friendly content, that a confessional is 
often made of it. Not a little that is human and sincere can 
be gained from these asides. Possibly they arc more of an 
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index to a man's worth than the record of his teaching expe- 
rience or of the national societies to which he belongs. One 
man writes, “I would consider a change to any position that 
would offer a man-sized job. This one is still in short 
trousers/* Another: ambition was to teach entomology. 

The scarcity of positions in tins field has led me to regard 
this science now as an avocation. I would eagerly consider 
a position in my chosen field/* Or: “I am best fitted to 
teach French, although 1 do not dislike journalism, as it 
makes me a human being of the American magazine type. 
But 1 do my best work in French/* 

The most numerous arc those who plead for opportunities 
for research. It is difficult to say how the teaching would 
get done if everyone who prefers the laboratory, the ob- 
servatory or the library obtained what he wanted. Accord- 
ing to recently published rciiorls of various societies and 
associations, there is undoulitedly some Justice in the cry. 

We have always with us the man who, by his own consent, 
should he a college president. He is modest, usually, writing 
in a small hand down in one corner, “I would accept the 
presidency of a good small college/* And his brother, who 
is not modCvSt hut who booms, am considered by teachers, 
president and students as the hCvSt teacher on the campus.** 
There is one other. Around him the rest revolve. The 
ideal of the Division will gradually be realized as the move- 
ment of the mass is turned in liis direction. He writes, “I 
do not desire to change. My associates are congenial and 
opportunities for advancement good. While I would prob- 
ably accept any chance to materially better my work, I am 
quite happy where I am/‘ 

Dynda M. Sargent. 
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Medical Education, 1909-1924^ 

F ifteen years ago, under the kindly and patient 
chaperonage of Dr. Colwell, I began my pilgrimage 
to medical schools at New Orleans, where Dr. Col- 
well and I "visited the Medical Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity. For some three or four years following I devoted 
myself exclusively to the study and observation of medical 
education in this country and in the main countries of 
Western Europe, Then for a period of ten years my con- 
tact with medical schools was simply occasional, while Dr, 
Colwell in behalf of the Council on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Association kept up, not only his 
field contacts, but tlie unrcinittent hammering to which our 
American progress in tiiedical education has been so 
largely due. 

About two and one-half years ago I undertook to review 
once more the entire field, though unfortunately I have not 
been able to visit as many schools cither in this country 
or abroad as I touched iu my original journey, partly be- 
cause I desired to include in my foreign studies some of 
the smaller countries of Western Europe— Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden— which I had not 
previously touched. On the invitation of the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Council, I am going to make a brief com- 
parison of the conditions, as I found them in 1909-1912, 
with conditions as they exist in 1924. 

No fundamental changes either in respect to equipment, 
method of instruction or aim of instruction have taken 
place on the continent of Europe during this period. The 
war has indeed made it extremely difficult for the smaller 
nations, which were not themselves Involved in the war, to 


'Address before llic Council on Medical Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, ai Chicago, March 3, 1924. 
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maintain their hospitals and medical sciiooKs at tlie pre-war 
level of activity and efficiency, but, tliough painful 
economies are being practised, wc arc perhaps justified in 
saying that on a long view no permanent damage will have 
been doiie» 

111 Germany aiul in Austria— the countries which prior 
to the Avar easily led the world in the field of medical 
education and research — herculean eflforts arc being made to 
keep at work, despite economic conditions which have dis- 
couraged and to some extent disintegrated the university 
personnel Relief from the outside and mutual self-help 
from the inside have accomplished something. Men with 
ideas continue to work with tiicir heads, if not with their 
hands, and with an occasional frog, if not with the 
abundance of animals which they were previously in posi- 
tion to utilize. Distress, failure and revolution luive ])ro- 
voked severe criticism, With unprecedented freedom of 
expression, politics and education have been subjected to 
searching analysis and criticism. The democratic leaders, 
influenced largely by American example, have in particular 
sought to bring the universities into closer touch with the 
masses. Medical edtication has not escaiied. But the 
literature iu question, outspoken and abutnlant as it is, docs 
not directly attack what seemed to tne the real weakness 
in Gerimii medical education prior to the wacv If Germany 
finds Itself once more in a fairly comfortable economic 
situation, I have little doubt tliat the imivorsities will 
quickly recover their vigor, They will become once more 
productive seats of scientific investigation, and they Avill 
afford splendid opportunities for study and training to 
the abler student; but I see as yet no indication of the 
thorough-going change in teaching methods which would 
give a more practical character to medical instruction. 

France has been quite stationary, except in so far as the 
acquisition of the University of Strasbourg gives the 
country for the first time a modern medical school plant. 
The medical faculty at Strasbourg is compose<l partly of 
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men trained in Germany, partly of men trained in France; 
and a group, containing representatives of both views, has 
recently visited England and the United States. The dean 
of the faculty is a vigorous personality, well aware of the 
defects of the traditional French type of training, swamped, 
as it is, by premature and excessive emphasis on the clinic. 
This combination of circumstances makes Strasbourg a 
natural experiment station which might endeavor to com- 
bine the practical features of French cHnjcal training with 
the laboratory features and investigative activities charac- 
teristic of the German university organization. Whether 
the Strasbourg faculty, however, will be a real center for 
educational experimentation in France or whether it will 
gradually fall into the traditional groove remains to be 
seen. 

In Great Britain, physiology (including pharmacology and 
bio-chemistry) still maintains its high place, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of teaching or research. The other 
medical science.s, long inferior in vigor, now, however, show 
?igns of vitality. A modern institution of anatomy, likely to 
serve as a stimulating mo<lel, has been created at University 
College, London, under the direction of Prof. Elliott Smith, 
and plans are being discussed for the development of a 
broadly conceived school of pathology at Cambridge. Other 
medical sciences than physiology will thus come to be culti- 
vated in a scientific, rather than a merely instrumental or 
medical spirit. 

Two otlier innovations must be recorded — both calcu- 
lated in the long rim to modify the excessively practical char- 
acter of medical education in Great Britain. The English 
Government is sui)porting, at .several of the London schools, 
clinical units, the heads of which at University College, St. 
Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas' are recognized as professors 
of medicine and surgery in the University of London. For 
the first time professional full-time teachers of medicine and 
surgery liave thus been established in certain of the London 
hospital schools. A similar departure is about to be itiau- 
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gurated at Edinburgh. The academic character of these men 
is strongly emphasized, for they arc expected to be not only 
teachers but productive medical scientists. To be sure, their 
budgets arc small and their staffs altogether too limited. If, 
however, increasing funds can be found, it may be that out 
of this simple beginning some such development on the side 
of clinical teaching will take place in Great Britain as has 
taken place in the United Stales. 

The second hopeful change runs into the fitsU The Eng- 
lish Government has created a Medical Research Council, 
to which it makes an appropriation of $125,000 a year. The 
Medical Research Council is fine-coinbing Great Britain for 
the purpose of discovering young men of talent to whom 
fellowships may be awarde<l, in ortler that they may spend 
one, two or three years in medical investigation and research. 
The Council has also created at Hampstead a small but active 
research institute. Once more, for the first time in Great 
Britain, the needs of medical education and research have 
been frankly recognized, and the government has made pro- 
vision for tlie development of young men who, as they be- 
come teachers in medical schools, will undoubtedly modify 
the prevailing too practical and shovt-sightc<l p<dnt of view. 

To recapitulate: Except for the <lamage clone l>y llie war, 
Western Europe continues to work along the same lines that 
existed prior to the war. Equipment is good, facilities abun- 
dant, and conditions uniform within each of the countries. 
There is no fundamental or thorough-going distinction to be 
made between the various institutions of any given country. 
The same standards of admission prevail, the student body is 
of the same high quality, and the faculties are relatively 
complete. In England alone, while general conditions remain 
what they were, have two interesting developments taken 
place, namely, the establishment of the full-time medical and 
surgical units and the creation of the Medical Research 
Council for the purpose of subsidizing research. 

During this same period America has accomplished what 
at first sight looks like a transformation. Relatively viewed, 
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progress in this country has been enormously greater than 
anywhere else. It affects every item that goes to make up 
a medical school. There were one hundred and fifty-odd 
schools, so called, in this country fifteen years ago. That 
number has been practically cut in half. The weak schools 
in all sections of the country, particularly in the south and 
west where they are most abundant, have been almost wholly 
eliminated. Some kind of order has been introduced in the 
matter of matriculation requirements, though the order is in 
many respects more apparent than real. Everywhere equip- 
ment and facilities have been improved. The laboratory sub- 
jects are almost universally taught by full-time and specially 
trained teachers, though the teachers are in most schools still 
hampered by inadequacy of support, i. e„ inadequacy of staff 
and equipment. On the clinical side, the situation is less 
satisfactory. The busy practising physician is still in most 
schools the teacher of the clinical subjects ; clinical instruc- 
tion continues to be largely given in hospitals neither or- 
ganized, equipped nor primarily meant for educational use. 
Nevertheless, the level has generally risen; in the better 
schools, organization and equipment have been distinctly im- 
proved; in the best, a genuinely professional clinical teaching 
staff of high quality, working amid fairly ideal conditions, 
has been assembled, Finally, surviving schools have almost 
without exception found larger sums for their conduct than 
could have been dreamed of a decade ago, A small group 
of schools enforce such standards of admission and have 
procured such equipment and resources that they deserve to' 
be ranked among the strongest institutions to be found any- 
where. 

For this relatively quicker and greater progress there arc 
several explanations. In the first place, we had further to 
go ; the differences between wiiat was good and what was 
bad were in America ten years ago far more marked than 
was the case in any other country in the western world. 
Progress— di'amatic progress — was therefore possible in 
America on easier terms than anywhere else. Things were 
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BO cxceUent in Germany, Denmark and Switzerland that very 
great progress was not to be expected and could not take 
place within so brie! a term. In England and France, on 
the other hand, though conditions in the different schools in 
either country were fairly uniform, they were unsatisfactory. 
Great general progress would have been possible, but it was 
not made. America, worse off than any of them, bestirred 
itself actively. This activity is attributable to two factors, 
leadership and funds. The claim of leadership belongs to the 
Council of Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association, to a few leading schools, and to a few indi- 
viduals. In response to the demand created by these leaders, 
funds liave been procured by univer.sities through taxation 
and from philanthropic individuals and orgatrizations. The 
credit, however, belongs not to the money but to the leaders 
and primarily to the leaders in the profession and the .schools. 
No other country has during tliis period produced anything 
like the systematic and energetic campaign carried on in 
recent years by tho.se rc.sponsible for medical education in 
the United States. 

I hope now that I have not only satisfied our national 
pride but that 1 have been absolutely fair. Let me repeat 
that no nation in the world has within the la.st ten or twelve 
years made such progrc3.s in the organization, improvement 
and financing of medical education as tlie United States. On 
the other hand, let us not deceive ourselve.s. I..ct us objec- 
tively face the situation, not merely from the standpoint of 
relative progress during a decade or more, but on the basis of 
an inventory of what we actuall}' jwssess today, and let us 
compare it point by point with what can be found elsewhere. 

I have said that in different European countric.s the med- 
ical schools, while varying somewhat in wealth and facilities, 
are in each country comparatively uniform. There is no 
essential difference between the medical faculty at Giessen 
and the medical faculty at Munich, between the medical 
faculty at Lyons and the medical faculty at Paris, between 
the medical faculty at I..uiicl and the medical faculty at Stoclc- 
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holm, between the medical faculty at Edinburgh and the 
medical faculty at Glasgow, even though the German type 
of medical faculty differs from the French type, the French 
type from the Swedish type, and the Swedish type from 
the British type. Similarly, within any country the student 
bodies arc also, generally speaking, of the same character. 
Finally, the facilities, though varying somewhat, do not differ 
essentially- With all our progress this is still far, very far, 
from being the case in the United States today. Between 
the best and the worst, yes, between the best in Class A and 
the poorest in Class A, the differences are hardly less pro- 
nounced than they were fifteen years ago. The best have 
improved, the poorest have improved, but there is almost as 
great a stretch between the best and the poorest as there was 
between the best and the poorest fifteen years ago. Let us 
consider the factors involved point by point. 

On the face of the jjapers a four-year high school educa- 
tion followed by two years of college work is in the United 
States required for entrance to a medical school. This 
looks like uniformity. As a matter of fact, the high school 
situation in America is utterly chaotic and the college 
situation hardly less so. No definite meaning whatsoever 
can yet be attached to graduation from a four-year high 
school, or to the completion of two years of college work. 
It means one thing to be a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School and an entirely different thing to be the graduate 
of a four-year rural high school in any section of the 
country. What two years of college work mean, I defy 
anybody to say. They may mean two years of hard work 
under favorable conditions; they may mean two years of 
spoon feeding by college instructors; they may mean two 
years of skillful cramming by the successors of the late 
Widow Nolen. Contrast this chaos with the definite 
standard of intellectual attainment indicated by the 
certificate of graduation from a German Gymnasium, a 
French Lycee, or the honors course of an English 
secondary school. Our student body is, as a whole, at a 
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higher level of maturity anti training than was the student 
body ten or fifteen years ago, because fifteen years ago 
there were no general requirements even in name. But it 
is still much more heterogeneous tliaii that of any other 
nation in the world. Meanwhile I should also add that 
certain medical schools do select their student bodies with 
sucli care that in these particular institutions a fairly 
hotnogeneou.s student body t.s assembled at as high a level 
as is practicable, though even their students arc less well 
trained, I am sure, than the corrc-sponding student body on 
the continent, where standards of scholarship arc upheld 
by both professional and lay opinion, liiiprovoment in 
respect to secondary and college education depends on 
development of courageous educational leadership — now 
excessively rare— on respect for scholarsiiip in schools and 
colleges of education, of which there i.s just now little 
evidence, and on the formation of a public opii\iott which 
will realize that democracy is not synonymous with intel- 
lectual mediocrity and inferiority. The outlook is by no 
means altogether hopeful because under the prevailing 
mistaken klca of democracy the American high school and 
the Atnerican college are now trying to be all things to 
everybody. The study of me<licinc is an intellectual 
pursuit, and it cannot reach a high uni form level, unless 
some way is devised of segregating able and industrious 
students in competently conducted liigli schools and 
colleges. 

In the matter of the curricnluin, a great reform was ac- 
compli.shed when for a brief non-graded ciirriculutn, running 
two or three years, a graded curricuhnn, covering four, was 
substituted. But the graded four-year curriculum has itself 
now become more of a hindrance than a help. The block 
system, which requires that the laboratory subjects precede 
the clinical subjects, is, in iny judgment, sound in theory, just 
as foreign experience shows that it i.s sound in practice. 
The graded four-year curriculum .secures this arrangement 
by separating the pre-ciinical sciences from the clinical sub- 
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jccts* Suggestions arc from time to time heard, to be sure, 
that cUuical subjects should he once more introduced into 
the early years; but they come from persons who have for- 
gotten the lessons of our former confusion, who have not 
examined the confusion which exists in the French medical 
schools, or who do not know that the English, having tailed 
with a system similar to the French, have now introduced 
the block. The little experiments now being made in the 
form of a weekly clinical lecture in the first and second years 
may safely be left to take care of themselves. They do not 
cost the student time enough to do any serious damage and 
they are not likely to spread; for they will be opposed by 
both the teachers of the laboratory branches and by clinical 
teachers who, interested in the study of disease, want a solid 
foundation for their instruction. Of course, laboratory and 
clinical subjects must be interwoven; but the interweaving 
must take i)lacc mainly in the dit)icul years, when the student 
knows sonic anatomy and physiology, uot in laboratory years 
before he knows either. For this interweaving the respon- 
sibility falls mainly on the clinicians: if they know chem- 
istry, physiology, and pathology, and have time enough to 
prepare their clinics, the interweaving will inevitably take 
place. 

I have .said that the four-year curriculum represents an 
enormous gain over the two- or three-year repeated curric- 
iilutu that preceded. But it is not by any means a finality. 
Its uniformity is nothing short of an absurdity. What 
sound reason can be given for requiring the able and the less 
able, the industrious and the less industrious, to complete 
practically the same cour.se of instruction in the same period 
of time? In Europe, the able student spends the longer 
period in obtaining his education, because he obtains more 
and ))etter training. In America, the effort to force inferior 
schools to be efficient !^y requiring a four-year course has 
crippled the better institutions, with the result that with very 
few exceptions all American medical .students spend the same 
length of time in the medical school and pursue the same 
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courses to the same end* More than this, the medical schools, 
though in name university departments, charge themselves 
with a degree of responsibility for their students which is 
utterly out of place anywhere but in an eJcnietUary school 
These two characteristics: (1) the uniform graded four- 
year course ; (2) the paternal, not to say maternal, respon- 
sibility which the tmiversity medical school in America feels 
for its students has compelled tlie best equipped schools to 
reduce their enrollment to such a point that their opportuni- 
ties are open to relatively few and their per capita costs are 
becoming prohibitively high* If the four-year course is 
broken up, except as a minimum, if wc abandon, once and 
for all, the notion that there is only one way in which to 
train a physician, if following this, varied opportunities are 
introduced so that students may by any one of several ways 
reach the medical degree within different periods of time, 
and if, finally, wc ccusc to hold the teaching staff responsible 
for spoon-feeding the individual student, a far more flexible 
curriculum would he introduced. Of course, we do not wish 
to develop i!\ America such moustvositics as the medical 
schools of Vienna, Berlin or Paris, wlierc the students arc 
so numerous that practical teaching 5s nil but impossible. 
But there is surely a middle path between tlic classes limited 
to twenty-five, which wc see in America, and the lecture 
halls cQUtaining hundreds, which may be observed on the 
continent* This middle path cannot, however, be trodden, 
unless we abandon the school-like features, which I have 
just pointed out, and treat medicine in fact as in name as a 
university discipline* 

I have said equipment, personnel and teaching have be- 
come more satisfactory in the medical sciences than in the 
clinics. Practically without exception in Class A schools the 
laboratory subjects are taught by whole time men, specially 
trained for their tasks. Many schools arc, to be sure, under- 
staffed — mainly a matter of money; but even in most of 
these, the hard-pressed teachers still frequently find time to 
keep up a bit of research* Thus, though too great diversity 
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and discrepancy exist between the well-to-do schools at the 
top and the poorly supported schools at the bottom, one may 
perhaps fairly claim that something like the same spirit and 
endeavor characterizes the teaching of the laboratory sub- 
jects in America today. We are better off than France and 
Great Britain, even if less well off than other countries 
abroad; and once more, our best is nowhere surpassed ; 
indeed, not often equalled, 

As to the clinical side, serious defects, lacks and irregu- 
larities are still far too numerous- On the continent a clinic 
is conceived as containing an adequate number of beds, 
hardly ever less than one hundred, and usually more, with 
laboratories for teaching and research and a competent 
teaching and research staff. In Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Denmark and Sweden, practically every medical 
faculty has in this sense clinics in medicine, surgery, 
pediatrics, obstetrics, psychiatry, dermatology, ophthal- 
mology and often neurology. In this same sense — a clinic 
being viewed as containing abundance of material under 
complete university control, with laboratories for teaching 
and research and a professional teaching staff — France 
possesses at Strasbourg a complete medical school and at 
Paris abundant material, to be sure, though few real uni- 
versity clinics; outside of Paris and Strasbourg, hardly 
anything measures up to this standard. Great Britain 
possesses the germ of a few medical and surgical clinics 
in the London and Cardiff Units, and a pediatric clinic at 
Glasgow. But a fully developed university clinic, in the 
sense in which I am speaking, does not today exist in Great 
Britain. In America — -if one is not too strict as respects 
amount of material — one could perhaps find in our eighty- 
odd medical schools a dozen or so university medical clin- 
ics, six or eight university surgical clinics, five or six 
pediatric clinics, five or six psychiatric clinics, one or two 
obstetrical clinics; special clinics in the German sense in 
neurology, dermatology and ophthalmology are unknown. 
Contrasted with the poverty of a decade ago, progress has 
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been marketlj for mkU clinics, as have been created in this 
brief period, are, though too limited in amount of mate- 
rial, admirably equipped and well supported; but we have 
a long road to travel before a desirable ininimiun has be- 
come general. Meanwhile, let inc add, there has been a 
striking and quite general improvement in all hospitals, 
wliether teaching or non-teaching. The facilities for teach- 
ing, treatment and in a measure for rc-scarcli liave improved 
immensely within a decade. What is even more signifi- 
cant, ideals have been strengthened; men realize that more 
is expected of them. Hence, more and better work is 
going on. This is all to the good and I am happy to ac- 
knowledge and record it; but it is wholesome for us to 
realize at the same time the great gaps that exist on the 
clinical side in our teaching* institutions, the great strides 
that still have to be ma<lc before we can present even a 
tolerably even and a tolerably unbroken front. 

In respect to clinical teaching, Nvith all clue i^ympathy 
for the State of Connecticut, the real scandals in tlie teach- 
ing of regular medicine have lieen almost entirely sup- 
pressed and eliminated ; clinical teachers undoubtedly give 
more time and thought to tludr school duties than they did 
a decade ago. In a few places, full-time teaching has been 
introduced; in a few others, a more or less close approach 
to it. 

In the strongest institutions, of which 1 am now speak- 
ing, perhaps a half do/.en in all, the nmterial conditions 
which make for good teaching and )>roductive c.Umcal re- 
search are perhaps the best to be found anywlicre in the 
world. It remains, I am free to to be seen whether 
they are worth what they cost, whether jjatieuts wiU be so 
much better cored for, teaching so much better done and 
research so much more fertile, that the expenditure of 
money and energy will be fully justified* A heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon these favored gr<iup.s, a responsibility of 
which, taken altogether, I believe them fully conscious. 
Of the remaining schools — over seventy in number~we 
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may fairly say that clinical teaching has been partly pro- 
fessionalized in some, hardly at all in some and not at all 
in the rest. Th«.s to a considerable, though varying extent, 
clinical teaching continues to be an incident in the life of 
a busy practitiouer. The good practitioner is, and should 
be, the busy practitioticr ; the teacher, however, needs leis- 
ure — ^more leisure than the practitioner — to read, study and 
investigate. The two callings are inherently at war, just 
as all serious purposes in life get in one another’s way. 
We have as yet neither institutional nor scientific .standards 
strong enough to control, as, on the whole, they did con- 
trol in the Germany of the good old days. 

At this point I should like to call attention to a distinct 
peculiarity in our American situation. On the continent, 
except, I believe, at Brussels (Brussels is only a partial 
exception), tinjvcr.silie.s arc state-.sHpported ; the hospitals 
used for teaching arc .sometimes nationally supported; 
sometimes provincially supported, .sometimes municipally 
supported; only occasionally are they, and as a rule even 
then in part only, supported by endowment. But in any 
case, the clinical teaching privilegc.s of the state-supported 
and controlled university arc so unrestricted that, educa- 
tionally viewed, the medical faculty is a state affair. In 
Great Britain, on the other hand, despite the occasional 
state subvention, the medical faculty is in private iiami.s. 

Both systems are found in America. East of the Missis- 
sippi,, medical schools arc privately supported; west of the 
Mississippi, they arc mainly tax-supported. In general, it 
would look easier to raise the necessary sum.s by taxation 
than by private subscription; for an infinitesimal tax levy 
will produce a considerable sum, while $1,000,000 in cash 
must be rai.scd every time an endowed institution needs an 
additional income of $50,000. Thus far, however, it has 
proved easier to interest a small group of private ' donors 
than to stir the entire body imlitic. Hence, the leadership 
in medical education in the United States lies at this moment 
incontestably with institJitions under private management. 
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Only one of the .states, Michigan, has provided a plant com- 
parable with the best plants of the endowed schools; Iowa 
will shortly be in the same clas.s; Wisconsin is about to 
start a hospital of moderate sir,e; Illinois has ambitious 
plans, the realization of which has bcgitit. The otlier states 
lag behind — some of tlie richest lag amazingly far behind. 
Meanwhile, two municipalities, Cincinnati and I^uisville, 
Itave given local medical scliools complete control of their 
respective city hospitals, and one, Rochester, New York, 
has been wise and far-sighted enough to make its new city 
hospital part and parcel of the university hospital of the 
local university, an endowed institution. Fragmentary privi- 
leges, sometimes very valuable, a.s at the Boston City Hos- 
pital, sometimes almost valueless, arc conceded to endowed 
institutions by other municipalities. In general, however, 
the vast educational potentialities of city and .state Siospitals 
are either wasted or very ineffectively utilized. Meanwhile, 
the cost of maintaining separate university hospitals by sub- 
scription or endowxnent is .so great that, unless already 
existing facilities are made available under unqualified uni- 
versity control, our clinical development will be heavily 
Ixandicapped, as compared with that of continental nations; 
for our universities, under ncccs.sity of providing out of 
their own funds hospital as well a.s teaching budgets, will 
be seriously disadvantaged, as compared with European 
universities which obtain, without expense to the univcr.sity 
budget, hospital facilities far greater tliau we can possibly 
endow. In this matter the state universities will enjoy an 
advantage in comparison with our endowed universities, if 
they succeed in obtaining the fund.s necessary to provide 
teaching and research on a liberal basis. 

The brief survey which I have made shows, I think, that, 
though wc have made more progress tlian any other nation 
in the last decade, though our best is in certain respects 
equal to the best anywhere and in one or two respects per- 
haps superior, still the truly excellent is still in Amctica 
decidedly the exceptional. Let us not forget tliat. I re- 



peat — in medical education in Americaj the truly excellent 
is still exceptional We are «till near the beginning. Our 
few medical, surgical, pediatric and psychiatric clinics need 
to be many times multiplied; ami we must now begin to 
develop special teaching and research clinics in important 
fields hardly as yet touched. 

The frank exposition which 1 have now completed gives 
no ground for discouragement, but as little for complacency. 
We have accomplished much; but much more remains to be 
accomplished. May I briefly indicate some details? 

The whole country needs to reconsider the problem of 
secondary and college education. Wo arc passing through 
a quantitative orgy. For years we have been mainly en- 
gaged in getting more people into high schools and colleges. 
They are all bursting with pupils, It is time to look at the 
qualitative side — to ask ourselves where and how we are to 
get teachers and what wc arc to exact of students in the 
way of intellectual performance. It is a question that this 
Council can do nothing about, But the people at large and 
those charged with secondary and college administration 
must show unwonted courage and intelligence if order is to 
be brought out of the existing chaos, 

The Council enn, however, make an important contribution 
through a reclassification to be effective after a period of 
years. I deprecate haste, for haste is apt to get fulfillment 
of tlic letter rather than of the spirit — ^and it is the spirit 
that counts. And, inasmuch as our weakness is now mainly 
on the clinical side, I should hope that the new classification 
would emphasize clinical development. If a clinic is con- 
ceived as containing something approaching one hundred 
beds with laboratories for teaching and research and a staff 
unconditionally chosen by the university on the basis of 
competency, and it, further, such clinics in medicine, sur- 
gery, pediatrics and obstetrics are considered indispensable 
to a Class A school, a new classification would take place 
spontaneously, In another decade, other subjects could be 
similarly treated. It will take us twenty or thirty or forty 
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yeai‘8 to round ourscivcs out — but the precise period need not 
trouble us, if we arc steadily, never hurriedly, never rasldy, 
moving towards a definite goal. 

There is another point that ncc<ls clarifying. Our medical 
schools are now, thanks, aljovc all, to tlie energy and wisdom 
of Dr. Bevan and his associates cm this Council, practically 
all university departments. But the universities arc by no 
means all conscious of just what that means. University 
connections mean university ideals, university contacts, uni- 
versity .support. University ideals iiiciitdc effective teaching 
atid productivity; how many univcr.sily heads apply the same 
standards of teaching and research to medicine as to physics? 
University connections mean university contacts; l>ut there 
can be no effective university contacts if the medical school 
is a practically autonontous and sclf-containcrl lustitntion 
situated in a remote town or, worse still, is divided in the 
middle, the laimratory half of it on lltc univensily campus, 
the clinical half left to the tender mercies of Itusy practi- 
tioners, whether ten or a hundred miles dislant. The medical 
.school is, as a matter of fact, an organic thing, laboratories 
and clinics rccitiiring intimate interaction; a .split .school is, 
therefore, in my judgment, utterly tmtcnahlc. Moreover, the 
entire school needs contact with the rest of the university. 
In some cases, this has become impossihle; every effort 
should he made in these cn.ses to circumvent the disadvan- 
tages due to separation. Finally, university connection means 
university sujiport. Not the dean or the lacitUy, but the 
president and trustees should procure the funds needed to 
develop the medical school, just as they now procure the 
funds needed to provide for the colleges of art and science. 
The business of the medical faculty is to look after patients, 
.students and science. They have no time to hunt money. 
Deans and profc.ssors in colleges of art <lon't have to go 
begging for money. Hence, though our mcriical schools have 
become university departments in name, they are not yet 
fully university departments in fact; nor will they be, until 
the medical faculties train presidents and trustees, I.et me 
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add in fairness that there arc exceptions — a few presidents 
and treasurers take as much interest in financing their medi- 
cal schools as they do in football — a few I 
May I add one further word touching on teaching per- 
sonnel? The men who, a generation ago, gave American 
medicine its momentum were men of cosmopolitan training: 
they knew the best in our own coimtry, Great Britain, France 
and Germany. They read and spoke German and French; 
they had intimate personal associations with the prominent 
European workers. As conditions have, however, improved 
in America, workers have tended to stay at home. The best 
of them can read scientific German or French, but amazingly 
few can really read or siicak any language but their own; 
and they have no such personal intimacies as their prede- 
cessors. Now, however much we have improved, we are not 
good enough to he sufficient unto ourselves, and we never 
shall be. Science is international ; it advances in most unex- 
pected fashion, now here, now there. And .stimulus docs not 
communicate itself best through the printed page. Men must 
know each other and work with eacli other. Mere Cook’s 
Touring through scientific laboratories abroad docs not suf- 
fice. We must return to the old way of spending a couple 
of years in Europe, just ns Europeans are getting in the 
way of spending a year or two with us. At the moment, 
expense makes this a serious matter; perhaps it can never 
be as common as is desirable. But for the leaders and those 
who aspire to leadership, cosmopolitan training is absolutely 
indispensable. If the fact is once recognized, way.s can 
probably be found to circumvent the economic difficulties, 

Abraham Flrxner. 
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Education and Industry 

W HILE jnotoring tliioiigh one of the rich agricultural 
sections of Pennsylvania not long ago, I observed 
one of the many skillfully arranged advertisements, 
on which the historical Information was given that a small 
borough a few miles alicad had been founded by a man who 
had also established in that vicinity a forge. This forge was 
used durijig the Revolution to manufacture bullets for the 
Continental Annies. It was also used to manufacture tools 
and implements of iron which were needed in the neighbor- 
hood, It may, therefore, he said to have been the steel plant 
of that day. 

Motoring to the eastward fifty miles, we came in full view 
of the Bethlehem steel plant. During the World War, the 
Bethlehem Company maiutfacuircd and delivered to England, 
within a period of eight months, 25 snbnwrines. This same 
plant made 19,000 big guns, used by the Allie.s during the 
war — more guns than Germany iwsscssed when site signed 
the armistice. 

In negotiating contracts with the Bethlehem Company, 
Lord Kitchener told Mr. Schwab that he would he satisfied 
if the Bethlehem Company could deliver to England one 
million shells during the first year of the war. Tlie Bethle- 
hem plant actually turned out 36,000,000 shells that year- 
three millions in one month instead of one million in twelve 
months. Furthermore, this modern sleet plant manufactured 
one-seventh of ail the shells shot by the Allies during the 
World War. 

Leaving Chicago and passing through Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Sharon, tlie T?itt8burgh District, Johnstown, 
Burnham, Lewlstown, Duncannmi, Harrisburg, Steelton, 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, one observes hundreds of 
great modern steel plants, which represent property valuc.s 
extending into the billions, which give employment to hun- 
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dreds of thousands of men, and which are engaged in man- 
ufacturing articles essential to our comfort, health, happi- 
ness and prosperity. These industries have been founded 
for the primary purpose of serving the needs of mankind, 
and have been potent factors in the development of our 
civilization. 

At the time when the forge was supplying the needs of 
our fatliers by manufacturing tools and implements of iron, 
the spinning wlicel and the hand loom formed another agency 
which was serving one of the vital necessities of life. These, 
too, have had their development, and in their places are to be 
found great modern textile plants which have been established 
in many sections of the country. These plants also repre- 
sent enormous property values, give employment to hundreds 
of thousands of workers and are meeting the needs of man- 
kind, on a scale commensurate with the requirements of the 
present day. They could not survive if their services were 
not indispensable to the needs of our civilization. 

In the days of the forge, the spinning wheel and the 
hand loom, wc were an agricultural people, and our plowing 
was being done with a crude implement, very much like the 
one Elisha was using to turn the brown earth in the Valley of 
Ajalon when Elijah cast his mantle upon him. In any of our 
great agricultural regions, with the coming of spring, three 
men and a disk plow, drawn by a tireless tractor and trailing 
a harrow, will turn twelve furrows at a time and prepare 
more ground, in better form, in one day than any three 
farmers in the days of George Washington could have pre- 
pared in two weeks. 

Charles Carroll, the last living signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, turned the first shovelful of earth in 1828 
for the construction of the first railroad in the United States. 
Thus, as President Hadley aptly said, "One man’s life 
formed the connecting link between the political revolution 
of one century and the industrial revolution of the other.” 

In. 1829 the School Board of Lancaster, Ohio, refused to 
permit a debate on the practical use of the railroads, saying : 
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You are welcome to use tbc sqhoolbouse to debate all projvtr Quw- 
Uous in, but such things as railroads arc impossibilities and rank 
infidelity. There is nothing in the word of God about them. If 
He had intended that His i mcl I igent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, by steam, He would have 
clearly foretold it through His holy prophets. 

In 1830 there were twenty-three miles of railroad in this 
country. In 1920 there were over 250,000 miles of main line 
in the United States — ^niore than one-third of the total rail- 
road mileage of the world. Railroads, steamship lines, and 
modern means of comnuinication, including tlie cable, the 
wireless and the radio, have revolutionized the commercial 
and political affairs of the world and have not only bound all 
sections of our country together but have brought tlic whole 
world into more intimate and cordial relation Avilh us. 

Equally striking changes have taken place in the field of 
finance. After the battle of Trenton Congress invested 
Washington with full power to raise and equip a greatly 
increased army, but g«ave him no money with which to pay 
the bills* Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, l)eing appealed 
to, sent to Washinglon all the hard money he could obtain. 
Washington wrote Morris that he needed $50,000 at once. 
The money was borrowed from a friend by Morris on lus 
personal note and delivered by messenger to Washington the 
fallowing day* In colonial times extensive banking facilities 
were not needed to meet the needs of a sparsely settled pop- 
ulation and small scale industry. 

Ttie World War cost $186,000,000,000 in money and cred- 
it* The United States raised billions for financing the part 
which she had in that conflict and in addition thereto loaned 
many other billions to our allies. This action was possible 
because of the banking facilities which the country possessed. 
Every community today has its banks which furnish the 
credit for financing the farms, the factories, and all other 
business and philanthropic enterprises. They are serving 
everyday needs of all classes of citixens. 

Similar developments in every phase of the business and 
conuncrcial life of the nation have taken place. The country 
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has grown and expanded from a population of 4,000,000 to 
110,000,000, and from an area of 300,000 square miles on 
the Atlantic Ocean to 3,000,000 square miles — equal approxi- 
mately to five-sixths of the area of all the countries of 
Europe, 

The inventive skill and genius of man, tlic achievements in 
scientific research and experimentation in physics, chemistry, 
and biology, the modern methods of agriculture, the gigantic 
development of facilities of transix>rtation and communica- 
tion, and similar forces working in harmonious cooiKjration 
have contributed to these marvelous developments. 

But coincident with the action of these forces profound 
changes in economic thought and political practice have ex- 
erted a powerful influence on those great forward move- 
ments which have revolutionized our civilization. 

During the Middle Ages it was the current belief that one 
party to a transaction could profit only at the expense of the 
other party. Heavy duties on imports and exports were em- 
ployed to keep trade at home and thus prevent the wealth 
of the community from falling into the hands of outsiders. 
In the year 1776 Adam Smith pubHslie<l “The Wealth of 
Nations ” In that book he crystallized the idea that was 
being formulated in the minds of many that isolation means 
poverty and weakness, that exchange-cooperation makes for 
wealth and power, and that no permanent exchange of goods, 
ideas, or services can be maintained unless all parties to the 
various transactions profit, in onic way or another, thereby. 
In many respects the teachings of Adam Smith on this point 
are still an aspiration rather than an achievement, How- 
ever, substantial progress has been made. 

There was a time, for instance, when bankers were litttle 
more than money lenders. They now see clearly, however, 
that their j)rosperity, indeed the discharge of their obliga- 
tioiivS, involves mtich more than the successful discounting 
of well-secured notes. The American Bankers* Associa- 
tion has organized an Agricultural Commission whose duty 
it is to recommend way.s and means for improving agricul- 
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tural conditions. The Commission lias endorsed the action 
oi certain western banks in buying blooded cattle and selling 
them on easy terms to the farmers in their territory. 

The Director of the Commission, at the recent Atlantic 
City meeting o£ the Bankers* Association, recommended that 
each bank undertake to finance at least one worthy l)oy or 
girl through college, the money necessary to l)c loaned, and 
the bank to be protected by a life insurance policy* 

The sense of trusteeship, so plainly shown in numerous 
ways by the Bankers* Association, is symptomatic of the 
growing realization in all lines of business that all parties to 
the transactions in our commercial and industrial life, pro- 
ducer and consumer alike, must profit if there is to be peace 
and prosperity for any of them, 

The manufacturers of agricultural implements engage ac- 
tively in the promotion of programs for the education of 
the farmers. Safety devices for the protection of em- 
ployees arc installed at great expense by factories. Mechani- 
cal agencies to relieve workers of drudgery and physical 
burdens are provided also in all fields of human activity, 
Schools and hospitals, teachers, nurses and physicians are 
provided by railroads and the great commercial and indus- 
trial concerns of the country for jnceling the ph)\sical and 
intellecUtal needs of their employees. In some instances 
the voice of the worker is heard in the establishment of 
general policies at the council tabic and the principle of 
profit sharing has been adopted. All these have been es- 
tablished in recognition of corporate obligation, and in the 
spirit of service, justice and fair play, That attitude is in 
harmony with the basic character of our people and the 
spirit of our institutions. 

The keynote of American life is individualism. Our 
democracy itself is a social device designed to promote the 
material and spiritual welfare of the individuals composing 
it* It is a means to an end^ — ‘Uot an end in itself. Buck of 
every specific practice and every motivating ideal in our 
complex relationships stands the individual striving with 
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what light he possesses to make a better living and to live 
a better life. 

The foundations of American individualism were laid by 
the pioneer* Self-reliant* courageous and asking no favors 
£rom fortune, he biased his way from Plymouth Rock to 
the Golden Gate. The genius of the pioneer for cooperative 
group action* however, Wcos no less pronounced than his 
independence of spirit. It is just that capacity for team play, 
without loss of personal independence, that characterizes the 
collective individualism of America. 

Ill the Declaration of Independence the colonists served 
notice to the world that America was not a private estate to 
be exploited by any special interests. The Revolutionary 
War was fought to a successful conclusion and, in due time, 
a constitution for the new nation was adopted in the name 
of ^^WE, THE PEOPLE.*' 

These opening words of tlie preamble sound the slogan of 
democracy and mark the beginning of a new era in tlic long 
struggle for human liberty, They committed the people 
of the United States to a nation-wide cooperative effort to 

"form a more perfect union, 
efltnblifih justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty" 

for themselves and their posterity forever. 

The signing of the Declaration of Independence did not 
secure the political freedom of America. Nor did the adop- 
tion of a constitution in the name of '*WE, THE PEO- 
PLE" establish, at a stroke, whole-hearted, intelligent, and 
continuous cooperation all along the line in the conquest of 
a continent and in the building of a home for a great people. 
It takes time to educate a whole nation, and the problems 
set in the progress of our national history have been in- 
creasingly more difficult. As an instance, the population of 
the United States in 1900 was about 75,000,000, its wealth 
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88 billion dollars, and its annual income 18 billion dollars* 
In 1920 the population y/ns 105 million— an increase of 40 
per cent in twenty years, the national wealth 400 billion 
dollars — an increase of 350 per cent, and the annual in- 
come 70 billion dollars— an increase of 280 per cent. 

The industrial revolution provided the mechanical devices 
and the productive organization by means of which the mate- 
rial basis for this conspicuous growth in i>opulation and 
wealth was secured. Correlated with this development has 
been a growing realization of the fact that wc are all mem- 
bers of one body. Without that realization our materia! 
prosperity would have been impossible. It has inspired the 
constant widening of the range of cooperation, has intensified 
the spirit of fair play, and has refined our notions of 
integrity in business. At the same time, our democratic 
organization has maintained an open road for merit, and has 
afforded an unlimited field for the expression of free initia- 
tive in productive service, 

The outcome of this fortunate combination of mechanical 
appliances, economic sanity, and political freedom has been 
the establislmicnt of a sensitive network of interrelation- 
ships and interdependencies upon the integrity of which our 
very lives <lepeml. Our food and drugs come to us from the 
corners of the earth and we must trust to the honesty of 
men unknown to us for their purity. We are incompetent 
to judge the quality of most of the things we buy and use; 
we must depend upon the word of men wliose business it is 
to know in each particular case. The opportunities for ser- 
vice have increased many fold in these last days, but the op- 
portunities for neglect of duty, for breach of trust, and for 
wrong doing have increased with equal rapidity, Relation- 
ships between man and man are not pcr.sonal and direct as 
they were 5n Colonial days. It is vastly more difficult to fix 
responsibility now tluin it was then, and it requires an exact- 
ness of knowledge, a keenness of discrimination, and a fine- 
ness of conscience to do the right thing in our involved and 
impersonal relationships that were quite unknown when living 
conditions were simpler. 
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Half the population of the United States, according to the 
Census report, lives north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
and east of the Mississippi. Most of the great industries are 
concentrated here in proximity to the labor supply and the 
markets of the world. Seventy-six per cent of the farmers 
and 74 per cent of the land values of the United States, 
however, arc found outside this area. Without transporta^ 
tion service the factories would have to close, and famine 
would quickly overtake the industrial and urban popula- 
tions. Without transportation service the farms would be 
isolated, the farmers would have to go back to the primitive 
plow and spinning wheel, and the whole country would be- 
come as sparsely settled as was Kentucky In 1824. On the 
other hand, without farms, factories, markets, and banks, the 
railroads could not operate. 

Labor, capital, and management; agriculture, mining, 
manu fa during, transportation, commerce, and banking have 
contributed to the upbuilding of the nation. Each is depen- 
dent upon the other, and the failure of one is the failure of all. 

Notwithstanding the marvelous development of our basic 
industries, and probably because of that very development, 
they have always faced difficult problems of mutual adjust- 
ment, and the situation today is nothing short of bewilder- 
ing. The bulk, weight, value, and perishability of com- 
modities; the length, speed, and cost of haul to market; and 
the conflicting and competitive interests of localities vary so 
widely that the problem of cooperation on a basis fair to all 
is a most complex and difficult one. New centers of produc- 
tion and new enterprises are being developed constantly, the 
volume of business varies greatly from time to time and 
from place to place, and continuous readjustments must be 
made to meet the changing conditions. 

Under these circumstances, the maintenance of a just 
balance among the elements that contribute to national wel- 
fare, to the end that all may derive the optimum profit 
from their varied and interdependent transactions, demands 
the possession of an authoritative body of facts upon which 
to base judgments and decisions. The maintenance of that 
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just balance demands also a high order of intelligence and 
mental integrity to interpret those facts aright. It demands, 
further, an abiding spirit of service and an ingrained desire 
to do the right thing in directing individual and group con- 
duct to the best interests of all. 

This means nothing less than education of all the people all 
the time. This education must be absolutely non-partisan 
and impartial, and it must be ceaseless, untiring, and patient. 
The structure of modern cooperative society must have a 
more adequate representation in the curricula of schools and 
colleges in order tliat this and coming generations may not 
be overwhelmed by the proi)lcms of conduct tliey will be 
called upon to face. They must l)C endowed with a grasp 
of facts and imbued witli a social conscience commensurate 
with the vespousibiUtics that will fall to them. 

A recognition of this imperative need for impartial, non- 
partisan, and contitmous research, publicity, and education 
in regard to our basic economic and .social activities and esjie- 
cially in regard to transportation — the connecting link be- 
tween all the others — led to the organization of the Na- 
tional Transportation Institute, According to the by-laws: 

The object of the National Transnorlation InsliuUc shall bo to 
conduct noii-parlisan and imparlial iiwesttgaliond and research into 
livery kind of trmisportalion and the relation of iransporlaiion 
agencies to each other and to AgrkuUurc, Industry, Finance, Trade, 
and Commerce, and to (Ibscminnle the facts Unis acquired to the 
public. 

The by-laws state further that : 

Tile Institute shall not in any way become directly or indirectly 
the representative either of transportation agencies, producers, ship- 
pers, or of any special group or groups. 

The Board of Directors is comprised of representative 
men of affairs who arc recognized as outstanding leadens in 
agriculture, mtuiug, manufacturing, transportation, com- 
merce, labor, and finance. 

The by-laws provide for a Research Council whose duty 
shall be to make impartial investigations in problems of trans- 
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portation and related industries, The research work is 
under the direction of a council which must consist of not 
less than nine nor more than fifteen members* The Council 
is made up of men who have achieved high distinction in 
economic research in this country* 

The results of the studies made by the Research Council 
will be made known to the public through the Public Rela- 
tions Division, under the direct supervision of the president 
of the Institute, The by-laws of the Institute provide that 
the information disseminated shall be based solely upon the 
findings and approvals of the Research Council, 
Arrangements have already been made with colleges and 
universities in various parts of the country to conduct short 
courses in transportation, and the Institute has secured the 
services of the following lecturers: 

Prof. Emory R, Johnson, University of Pennsylvania, 

Prof. Harohl G, Moulton, Institute of Economics. 

Prof. Frank M, Dixon, Princeton University. 

Prof, T. W. Van Metre, Columbia University* 

Prof. Charles L. Roper, Syracuse University. 

Prof. Airlhui'H, Blanchard, University of Michigan, 

Prof, Harold Whitehead, Boston University. 

Prof. G. W. Dyer, Vanderbilt University, 

The function of organizing an Education Division in the 
Institute has been assigned to me, The work of this division 
will be to cooperate with educationai leaders, institudons and 
other agencies interested in helping our people to arrive at 
an adequate and proper conipreliension of the great eco- 
nomic, social and industrial problems which have developed 
within the field of transportation and related activities. We 
shall select a group of educational experts to give profes- 
sional advice and approval to the activities which shall be un- 
dertaken. The experts chosen shall be subject to confir- 
mation by the executive officers of the National Education 
Association and the American Council on Education. 

The public generally, and even boys and girls, in the days 
of the forge and the spinning wheel, understood clearly the 
economic basis upon which these and other industrial agencies 
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were operated. They were in intimate contact witii the 
whole round of industries, largely local in nature, and partici- 
pated more or less actively in them. They possessed an appre- 
ciation of the service which various agencies were rendering 
in providing the limited necessities required for the simple 
life of those early days. They also understood the relation 
of prevailing industrial agencies to tiic lioinc, to the farm, 
to the merchant, to the shipper, and to society in general. 

Conditions in respect to such matters arc entirely dilTerciU 
in these days of large scale production and impcrsottal rela- 
tions. Boys and girls and the puljlic generally do not under- 
stand the economic principles upon which industry, commerce 
and other basic activities arc conducted. Yet the general 
welfare and prosperity of the country arc dependent upon 
our people as a whole possessing an accurate knowledge of 
the way our system of production and distribution works, 
and having an intelligent undcvstaiiding of the principles 
underlying its organization and operation. 

The whole mental atino.sphcre of the classroom should be 
modified in view of these facts. The lesson must be taught 
from the primary school to the university that America is a 
great cooperative enterprise, depending industrially and so- 
cially upon what each individual contributes to the .solution 
of its problems. From the day laborer to the nianaging 
head of our great industrial and financial institutions there 
must be developed the spirit of service, the doctrine that he 
who contributes most for the common good will reap the 
largest returns in personal profit and distinction. 

The National Transportation Institute will in no way 
obtrude itself in the field of public education. It has, how- 
ever, a vital interest in educational progress and achieve- 
ment. It lias abundant rcsoiircc.s of information which it 
wishes to make available where it may be of service. It 
desires to cooperate in every legitimate and professional 
way in the development of education programs in tlie public 
schools and the colleges and univeraities so tliat the coming 
generations may possess a sound understanding of the phi- 
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losophy of our democracy, a clear appreciation of their duties 
and obligations as citizens, and a sane comprehension of the 
relation of all groups and interests in our modern industrial 
society. The Institute desires to join with all the forces 
of the country engaged in developing the true American 
spirit by instilling in the soul of every citizen in our land 
the duty of discharging his full obligation of intelligent and 
conscientious service. 
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International Educational Relations 

W ORLD peace is one of the livest topics of the time. 
It is being di.scussed from every conccivaWe point 
of view, by out-and-out pacifist.** and by those who 
believe in military ])reparcdnes.s a.s tlie only sure guarantee of 
security. Yet through all the diverse schetnes for a warless 
world there runs one common thread of thought. It seems 
to be taken for granted everywhere that education is the 
agency for ultimate achievement of that innuial understand- 
ing and good-will which are the e.sscntial foundations of 
dynamic peace. 

The international migration of students has been going on 
from time immemorial, generally in a haphazard and unsys- 
tematic way, depending largely on individual initiative. Ef- 
forts are now being made to organize definitely for its 
encouragement — as witness the many scholarships and fel- 
lowships similar to those of the Rhodes Trust, the interna- 
tional exchange of professorships, the organization of an 
International Federation of National Education Associations, 
and the establishment of numerous other agencies like the 
Institute of International Ifducation as centers of informa- 
tion and assi.stance in tlic practical administration of foreign 
student exchange. 

Higher education is of necessity vitally concerned with 
international relations. As .science continues to annihilate 
space and nations are inevitably drawn into ever-closer in- 
tellectual and economic cooperation, young America cannot 
fairly be said to be either liberally educated or qualified for 
leadership unless it is trained to cope intelligently with things 
as they are. The college man or woman of the future must 
understand and be able to interpret life not only nationally 
but internationally. 

An individual nation acting alone cannot make much prog- 
ress toward world pence. No more can an individual college 
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acting alone make much progress in solving the national and 
international problems o£ education. Team play is essential 
for maximum success — team play that is inspired by the 
spirit of service and sacrifice and yet is operated with the 
utmost technical skill and knowledge of the rules of the 
game. Such team play won the war. 

During the war American colleges and universities banded 
themselves together in two separate organizations, one for 
cooperation on national educational problems and the other 
for the maintenance of American headquarters for univer- 
sity men in war service in England and France. Both these 
organizations have persisted since the war; the former, the 
American Council on Education, dealing with the national 
aspects of higher education, and the latter, the American 
University Union in Europe, serving as a liaison between the 
higher education systems of England and France on the one 
liand and that of the United States on the other. 

Though the original purpose of the American University 
Union in Europe was accomplished when the war was over, 
it had so demonstrated its power for developing those inter- 
national educational relations that make for mutual under- 
standing and good-will, that it has been kept up by the 
American colleges and has laid a firm foundation for lasting 
and significant progress toward international cooperation. 

The British and the French uiaiiifest the same cordial 
spirit toward this enterprise as is expressed by America 
through the foreign headquarters of the Union. The edu- 
cation offices and the leading educatois of both nations fre- 
quently call on the Union for assistance and are ever ready 
to help realize constructive plans for mutually beneficial 
undertakings, The foreign attitude and their understand- 
ing of the far-reaching consequences of the work of the 
Union was clearly stated by the Prince of Wales at the sixth 
annual banquet of the London headquarters. He attended 
the banquet and voiced British sentiment on this subject as 
follows: 

There arc aiiecial reasons whicii made me look forward to this 
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evening. In the first place, when I look round and see all the \mm 
that war has done to the world, it is a real relief to come in contact 
with something which owes Us origin directly to the war, and yet 
has hrouRlu civilization nothing but good. Your union came into 
being in 1917 to deal with a sitiiaiioii which war had created. Tlierc 
is no doubt, I think, that but for the war its birth might have l>een 
long delayed, and the Euglish-spcakiiig race would have been all the 
poorer in coiiscducncc ; it would have been tlic t>oorcr by a war child 
which is growing up into a great power lor peace. 

Secondly, I am much in sympathy with the main object you imvc 
in view. You aim especially at giving your young men Uic double 
benefit of a university education and of overseas experience. That, 
in principle, has been my own education, and well do 1 know hs 
worth. I did not, U is true, combine the two things simultaneously, 
us your sUulcnls do} I went first to i\ university and then rounded 
off what 1 had tried to learn there by traveling many lliousands of 
miles and by visiting most places in the wtirUh Aithough the pro- 
gram was different, the result, I liope, has been the same; and, if 
I may say so, it is the finest educalioi\ tv luuu can have. The men 
of this general iun in your country atid in niy country have got to 
learn to he men of the world in the true sense v^f the term ; we luvve 
got to cure ourselves of any small feeling of remoteness from our 
fellow-men across the seas. As that great Ambassador and great 
gentleman, Walter Hines Page, once said, we have got to drop that 
word from our vocabulary and from our ihoughU To this 

end, nothing will help more surely tlum ihc system which your union 
is building up. 

So far, I have been speaking of the work of your union in its 
widest application. May I now say suntetbing of one particular 
braiicli, your British division, whose activities naturally make a 
special appeal to me. It is my firm conviction that the foiiiulation 
of this branch here In London will prove in the future to have been 
of incalculable importance to the English-speaking race. I do not 
menu only to those members of it who have a university education, 
but I mean to the race as a whole. 

Seven years ago, one of our greatset statesmen wrote to Mr. Page 
the following words, which t should like to read to you : 'T have now 
lived a long life; but, if I have been fortunate enough to contribute 
even ill the suiallest degree to tlrawing close the lK>n<Is that unite 
our two covtntrie.s, I shall have done something compared with which 
all else 1 may have attempted counts in my eyes ns uolliing.*" 

Those words suggest an ideal which, I can assure you, is a very 
real thing to all niy generation in this country. T have had the privi- 
lege of seeing your armic.s in France and your citizcn.s at home, when 
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I visiled llic United States in 1919; I have also met quite a few of 
your students over here ; from what I have seen and from the friends 
I have met, I feel that ideal is no less real to our contemporaries on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We sliatl have many opportunities of 
furthering this ideal, and we must lose none of tliem ; but here, ready 
to hand, in this union of yours, is an opportunity which has already 
been seized, and which is rapidly becoming a great power for the 
good of us all. I know cnoiigli of our British universities to be 
certain of one thing— that whatever tlic graduates and undergraduates 
you send here may or may not learn during their residence, they 
will at any rate learn to love those universities and will, I hope, 
think not too badly of the land which instituted them. And when 
they go home they will, I know, not forget it. 

That you arc welcome here, I need hardly say — all of you, and as 
many more like you as your country can spare us. Nor do I doubt 
that a welcome no less warm awaits our own university men over 
there; but arc we making the most of it? It is to our national credit 
that it was an Englislniian who first gave practical expression to the 
idea which animates your union, Cecil Rliodcs, a pioneer in all (that 
he did, was the pioneer of this movement; and we in this country 
must follow up the trail which he bltazed, not merely by extending 
to your graduates ami undergraduates our hospitality but by en- 
couraging our own university men to lake advantage of yours. There 
arc fifty- four American colleges and universities which subscribe to 
your union; I should like to see a resident British graduate in every 
one of them. 

From the foregoing it is clear how great is the opportunity 
for real progress in international understanding through edu- 
cational relations and how little has been done to grasp these 
opportunities. That the opportunity is recognized, is indi- 
cated by numerous recent efforts to encourage and organize 
student exchanges. Two of these were presented in the last 
number of the Educational Record. Others are taking 
shape in the Y. M. C. A., the U. S, Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Highway Education Board, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the Institute of International 
Education. All arc founded on the same conception ; namely, 
that education is the sure road to international understandings 
that insure human progress. 

The appearance of these and many other projects and sug- 
gestions for developing international educational relations 
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has naturally raised the question how this enterprise can be 
organized so as to secure the largest rcaults with the least 
lost motion. It is obviously confusing and wa.steful to have 
a separate organization for each undertaking, each dealing 
with some particular phase of the problem and with some 
particular group of colleges. It is also clearly essential that 
the educational institutions themselves should initiate, con- 
trol, administer and snpjwrt any agency that is created to 
operate in this field. It is in addition evident that national 
and international problems in education not only are closely 
related, but that they also are best solved when their inter- 
relations are recognized. 

As a first step toward better organization for the develop- 
ment of international educational relations, a merger has re- 
cently been consumniatcd between the American Univerisity 
Union in Europe aiul the American Council on Education. 
By the terms of the merger, the same group of men who 
have as trustees of the union so successfully administered 
its affairs will continue to manage them as the Council's 
Committee on the American University Union. Financial 
security for this work for the next five years is guaranteed 
by a grant to the Council from the Laura Spelnian Rocke- 
feller Memorial, which has agreed to match the Council’s 
income dollar for dollar up to $35,000 a year. All the money 
from the Memorial will be devoted to development of inter- 
national educational relations. 

As a further coordination of effort in the same direction, 
the Institute of International Education has become a con- 
stituent member of the Council. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress to determine how the Council and the Institute can 
cooperate so as effectively to achieve their common objec- 
tive without duplication of effort. The coordination of 
work between these agencic,s is a long .step toward coordi- 
nation of the activities of all agencies in thi.s field. 

There is thus developing an organization that offers to 
every college and university of recognized standing an oppor- 
tunity for service and cooperation not only in solving national 
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problems, but also in creating international understanding. 
The Council truly represents higher education in America 
because it is owned and operated by the institutions of higher 
education themselves. For this reason also it commands con- 
fidence, both in this country and abroad. If the colleges 
and universities of America rally to its support and continue 
to develop it, they can both increase their own powers of 
training men for enlightened service and do their bit toward 
the achievement of international understanding, which means 
ultimate world peace. 

C. R. Mann. 
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Pending Education Bills 

T he following Wlls dealing with education are 
now before tlie Education Coiuniiltecs of the Senate 
and House: 

S. 694. 

Introduced by Mr. Kenyon (By Re<|ucst), December 10, 

1923. “To provide (or the world-wide extension of educa- 
tion by lI)C cooperation of national Governinents," 

This provides for the creation of a Connnissioii to con- 
sist of the U. S. Comnii.ssioner of F.ducation and two other 
persons appointed by the President “To extend, in coopera- 
tion with other natioas, ccUicaiion to all mankind." The 
program propo.sctl i.s “The removal of illilcrticy from all 
niankindj instritclion in the api)licati(Jns of science and 
mechanics to the work of the world and the jjiiysical wel- 
fare of mankind or world health, itUcrnational or world 
ethics proniotive of just and tiiunaiic government the world 
over.” 

An appropriation of $10, 000, (XX) is antlioiizcd to carry 
out these provisions. 

S, U37- 

lulToductd. by Mr. SlctUog, Demuber 17, 1923. “To 
create <1 Department of Education, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said dcpartnical, to authorize the 
appropriation of money to'cncouraec the States in the pro- 
motion and support of education, and for other purposes.” 

This is identical with the Stcrling-Towner Bill of last 
se.ssion. It provides for the creation of a Department of 
Education witli a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet; for 
the transfer of tlic JJureaii of Education to this Departtnent ; 
for the authorization of appropriation of |5(X),000 to carry 
on research in (a) illiteracy ; (b) immigrant cducalion ; (c) 
public school education, and especially rural education ; (d) 
])hysical education, including health education, recreation, 
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and sanitation; (^?) preparation and supply of competent 
tcachcns for the public schools; (/) liigher education; and 
in such other fiehls as, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Kducation, ‘hnay reejuire attention and study*’ ; for appro- 
priations totaling $100,CXX),000 **to encourage the states'' in 
removing illiteracy, in Aincricanizatiou of immigrants, in 
equalizing educational opportunities, in promoting physical 
education and in preparation of teachers for public school 
service; for the creation of a National Council on Educa- 
tion of 100 memhers consisting of the chief educational au- 
thorities of the states and 25 educators and 25 persons not 
educators appointed by the Secretary of Education. 

S. 140^, 

Introduced hy Mr. Kess, Dccenihor 17, 1923. pro- 
vide for the promotion of piiysical education ia the United 
Stales through cooperation with the slates hi the prepara- 
tion and t)aymcnl of supervisors and teachers of physical 
ctiucation, inchulmg health supervisors and school nurses, 
to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure, and for 
other purposes." 

This bill provides for an appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
tlic first year and for snixsequent years an amount sufficient 
to allow $1.00 per child of school age to each state for tlie 
purpose of cooperating witli the slates in developing phys- 
ical education. There is created a Division of Physical 
Education in the lUireaii of Education, and an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 is authorized to adtiiinister this work. An 
appropriation of $200,000 annually is authorized to the Public 
Health Service to cooperate with the Bureau of Education 
in this work. No money may he apportioned to a state unless 
a sum equally as large is provided hy a state or by local 
authorities for the same purpose. 

S. 14^0, 

Introduced by Mr. Feys, December 17, 1923. "To create 
a naltonnl university at llic seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment." 
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The purposes of the proposed national university, as 
defined in this bill are: 'Tirst. To promote the advance of 
science, pure and applied, and of the libera! and fine arts 
by original investigation and research and by such other 
means as may appear suitable to the purpose in view. Sec- 
ond, to provide for the higher instruction and training of men 
and women for posts of importance and responsibility in 
the public service of state or nation, and for the practice 
of such callings and professions as may require for their 
worthy pursuit a higher training. Third, to cooperate with 
the scientific departments of the Federal Government, with 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts founded upon 
the proceeds of the Federal land grant of the Act of 1^2, 
with the state universities, and with other institutions of 
higher learning.'^ The university shall not confer academic 
degrees but shall be open only to graduates of recognized 
colleges. The governing board is a Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of the Commissioner of Education and 12 members 
appointed by the President for a period of twelve years. 
There shall also be an Advisory Council composed of one 
representative from each state in the Union, This repre- 
sentative shall be the President of the State University 
wherever such an institution exists, otherwise a citizen of 
the state appointed by the governor. All by-laws and gen- 
eral rules for the conduct of the university are subject to re- 
view by the Advisory Council. The Board of Trustees is 
authorized to accept gifts and legacies from private indi- 
viduals. The sum of $500,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the use of the university for the fiscal year 
1924^25. 


5*. 3S90. 

Introduced by Mr. Fess, February 22, 1S>24. ^'To amend 
.sections 1, 3, and 6 of an Act entitled *An Act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment.* ** 
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This bill is identical with H. R, 5478. It lias just been 
favorably reported by the House Committee. 

S. 

Introduced by Mr. Capper, March 3, 1924, *‘To provide 
for the promotion of physical education in the United States 
through cooperation with the states in the preparation and 
payment of supervisors and teachers of physical education, 
and for other purposes.** 

This bill is identical with H. R. 4800 (see below), ex- 
cepting that it includes no authorization for appropriation. 

R. IS7 

Introduced by Mr. Purnell, December 5, 1923. *‘To au- 
thorize the more complete endowment of agricultural ex- 
periment stations, and for other purposes.** 

This authorizes appropriations, in addition to the amounts 
now received by agricultural experiment stations, of grad- 
ually increasing sums beginning with $15,000 for the first 
year and ending with $85,000 for the seventh year, and 
annually thereafter. These funds are applicable ^'only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conducting investigations 
or making experiments bearing directly on the production^ 
manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products and including such scientific re- 
searches as have for their purpose the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent and efficient agricultural in- 
dustry, and such economic and sociological investigations as 
have for their purpose the development and improvement 
of the rural life, and for printing and disseminating the re- 
sults of said researches.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture is required before July 1 
each year to ascertain whether the state is complying with 
the proviatQtts of this act and is entitled to receive its share 
of the appropriations, or to determine the amount whicli 
each state is entitled to receive. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture withholds any portion of the funds, the state is ait- 
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thorized to appeal to Cougfcss train the determination o( 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


/i. K. 6s3» 

IiUrodiiced by Mr. DaUingcr, Dcccniber 5, 1923, awtl re- 
ported out of Committee, February 7, 1924. ‘To provide for 
a Library lutormation SJervice in the Bureau ot Education.'* 

This bill authorizes an appropriaUoni of $23,500 for the 
creation in the Bureau of Education of a service to be called 
the Division of Library Service. The puri>ose of the DU 
vision is '^to increase the efficiency of American libraries by 
providing current information concerning Government ac- 
tivities. It shall collect and organize information regarding 
printed matter issued by the Federal Government, and shall 
make available to the libraries of the United States the 
sources of such information. It shall provide digests of this 
material, with suggestions as to its use, in order that such 
material may be made quickly available to the users of 
libraries.^' 

//. ft 

Introduced by Mr. Rccd, December 17, 1923, "To create 
a Department of EiUication, to authorize appropriations for 
the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the states in the promotion and 
support of education, and for other purposes.” 

This bill is identical with S. 1337 above and with the 
Sterling-Towtier bill of last session. 


It /?. 41^1, 

Introduced by Mr. Johnson, January 22, 1924. "To ex- 
tend the provisions of certain 3.iw3 to the Territory of 
Hawaii.” 

This bill extends the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the states in the building of roads, the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, the Maternity Act, the Promotion of 
Vocational Education Act, and the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, to the Territory of Hawaii. It 
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authorizes appropriations of $13,000 annually for carrying 
out the Maternity Act and $30,000 annually for carrying out 
the Vocational Education Act and $5,000 annually for 
carrying out the Vocational Rehabilitation Act in Hawaii. 

//, R, 

Introduced by Mr. Davila, January 28, 1924, *‘To extend 
the provisions oi certaiii laws to Porto Rico.” 

This hill extends to Porto Rico the cooperation of the 
Federal Government in the same laws that are extended to 
Hawaii in R, 4121. It authorizes no appropriations for 
this purpose. 

H, R, ^8oo. 

Introduced by Mr. Bacon, January 7, 1924. ”To provide 
for the promotion of physical education in the United States 
through cooperation with the states in the preparation and 
payment of supervisors and teachers of physical education, 
to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure, and for 
other purposes.” 

This bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Education, shall cooperate with the 
states in the universal extension of the opportunities of 
physical education to the youth of the nation. It authorizes 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 annually to be distributed 
to the states on the 50-50 principle. It creates a Division 
of Physical Education in the Bureau of Education and au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $200,000 to maintain it. 

I/. R. 547 ^^ 

Introduced by Mr. DaUinger, January 15, 1924, 
anicnd sections 1, 3, and 6 of an Act entitled *An Act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational reliabiJitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise and. their return to 
civil employment.” 

This bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $1,000,000 
for a period of four years to enable the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to continue its present cooperation 
with the states in the maintenance of vocational rehabilitation 
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oi industrial or disabled persons. The state is required to 
match the federal funds dollar for dollar and to submit an- 
nually to the Federal Board for approval a plan showing 
''(a) the kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of 
placement for which it is proposed the appropriation shall 
be used; (b) the plan of adniinistralion and supervision; (c) 
courses of study; (d) methods of instruction; ((?) qualifica- 
tion of teachers, supervisors, directors, and other necessary 
administrative officers or employees; (/) plans for the train- 
ing of teachers> supervisors, and directors “ In order to 
secure these benefits, the states tnust accept the i>rovisions 
of the Act and ‘‘empower and direct the l)oavd designated 
or created as tlie State Board for Vocational Ivducation to 
cooperate as herein provided with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the administration of the provisions 
of this Act/‘ 

For the purpose of this Act the term “disabled persons*' 
“sit all be construed to mean any jierson who I)y reason of 
a physical defect or infirmity, whether ccmgcnllal or acquired 
by accident, injury, or disease, is, or may l)c expected to be, 
totally or partially incapacitated for remunerative occupa- 
tion; the term ‘rchabililation* shall bo construed to mean 
the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a remu- 
nerative occupation/* 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is authorized 
to make and establish such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Act, and is given power to withhold the allotments 
of iiioiicys to any state whenever it shall be determined that 
moneys allotted are not expended for the purposes and con- 
ditions of this Act. The Board is given in addition an ap- 
propriation of ^75,000 annually for a period of four years 
for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and re- 
poi^ts regarding vocalioml rehal)ilhation or disabled persona 
and is authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and 
donations from either public or private sources ns may be 
ofTered unconditionally. 
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This bill was reported out of committee on February 7^ 
1924, the majority report urging its early passage and a mi- 
nority report objecting to the cooperation of the states on 
the SO-50 principle as unconstitutional 

//. 57P5. 

IntrcKluccd by Mr, Dallingcr, January 19» 1924, ''To es- 
tablish a Department of Education and Welfare.** 

This bill provides for the creation of a Department of 
Education and Welfare with a Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet. The Department consists of four main divisions, 
namely: (1) education; (2) public health; (3) social ser- 
vice; (4) veterans service. Each division shall be under 
an Assistant Secretary of Education and Welfare, That 
the office of Commissioner of Education in the Department 
of the Interior; the office of the Surgeon General in the 
Treasury Department; the offices of the chief, assistant chief, 
and private secretary to the chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor; the office of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau; the I^'ederal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation; the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Soldiers’ Home are abolished. That the bu- 
reau called the Office of Education and the Bureau of Pen- 
sions in the Department of the Interior, the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department, the Children’s Bureau 
and the bureau known as the Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor, the Freemen’s Hospital, and the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are transferred 
to the Department of Education and Welfare. In addition 
supervision of the Soldiers’ Homes and of the Smithsonian 
Institution are transferred to this Department, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to transfer any other Bureau, Board or 
Commission in the Federal Government which the President 
finds will be better administered in this Department. There 
is appropriated |10,0CX) to carry out the provisions of this 
act up to June 30, 1924, 
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H. R, 65 S^, 

Introduced by Mr. Dallhigcr, February 2, 1924. *'To pro- 
vide for the better definilioji and cxlcnaion of the purpose 
and duties of the Bureau of Education, and for other pur- 
poses*" 

This bill directs that the Bureau of Kduciilion, in addition 
to the duties now defined in Section 51(5 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, shall conduct studies and 
investigations in the following fields: (1) illiteracy; (2) 
immigrant education; (3) public school education, includ- 
ing administrative organization, construction of school build- 
ings, cost of public education and organization and arrange- 
ment of school curricula; (4) vocational education; (5) 
physical education, including health education, recreation, 
and sanitation; (6) preparation and supply of competent 
teachers for the public schools; (7) higher education, and 
such other educational matters and subjects as in the judg- 
ment of the Coniinissioner of Kducation may require at- 
tention and study. It provides for the transfer of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education to the Bureau of 
Kducation, authorizes an appropriation of $5(X),(XX) annually 
for the proper conduct of the iuvesligations specified above, 
frees the Commissioner of Education from Civil Service 
requirement.^ in making short-time appointments of experts 
to assist in these investigations, creates a Federal Council 
on Education in the Bureau consisting of representatives 
from all the other Executive Departments, and creates a 
National Council on Education composed of IS representa- 
tive citizens selected by the Commissioner of l^<lucation. 

H. R. 7450^ 

Introduced by Mr. Bacon, on March 1, 1924. “To provide 
for the promotion of physical education in the United States 
through cooperation witli the .state.s in die prciiaralion and 
payment of supervisors and teachers of physical education, 
and for other purposes/* 

This bill is identical with H. R, 4800 except that it omits 
the authorization for appropriations. It is thus identical 
with S. 2713, introduced by Mr. Capper, March 3. 1924, 
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The Annual Meeting 

T he seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education was held at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D, C., Friday and Saturday, May 2 
and 3, 1924. There were in attendance more than 200 
delegates and guests. 

Reports were presented from the officers and standing 
coninrittees outlining the work of the Council for the past 
year. These reports are printed in the following pages, and 
show the work that has been accomplislied. 

The report of the Executive Committee contained two 
recommendations requiring action; namely, the approval 
of the budget for the year 1924-25, and the approval of a 
change in the Constitution as announced in the call to the 
meeting, by which only two of the 6 elected members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected at each meeting and 
each shall serve for a period of tliree years. Both of these 
recommendations were approved by the Council. The 
budget appears on page 136. 

It will be noted that the budget is drawn up under two 
heads; namely, the regular work of the Council, and the 
work in international relations. This results from the 
merger between the American University Union in Europe 
and the CouncU, and the financing of the work in inter- 
national relations by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, as described in the report of the Executive Committee. 
The total estimated resources of the Coitncii for the coming 
year for administration and investigation amount to 
$185,281.28. 

Besides tlic reports of the Coimcil's own officers and 
committees, papers were presented by representatives of 
other organizations on subjects which were closely allied to 
the work of the Council. President William B. Owen, 
Chainnan of the National Education Association Conmiis- 
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sion on the American School ProKram, dcscribecl the appoint- 
ment of that Commission and outlinctl its work. While 
many studies have been made of individual subjects in the 
curriculum or of individual groups of schools, no survey has 
yet been made whicli endeavors to relate the various parts 
tojone auotlier, to trace lines of ctmsistant iirogrcss tlirough 
tile whole. This Commission has been appointed to make 
this over-all survey. 

The work of this Commission on the American School 
Program has been delayed for lack of funds. The Associa- 
tion appropriated $1,000 to enable the Commission to 
begin work, but this sum will not become available until 
certain other investigations now authorixed arc completed. 
The Commission hopes to secure finnncijd support to the 
extent of $12,000 or $15,000 a year to expedite the work. 
With such support tlicre could bo accomplislied in four or 
five years as much as would be done in three times the time 
without additional funds. It is a signidcant fact that the 
American School system has developed without any central 
control and that the teachers tliemsclvcs are now interested 
in bringing about a greater colierenee and better relationships 
between the various parls. 

Brig. Gen. H. A. Drum, Assistant ('hief of Staff in Charge 
of Training in the Army, outlined the e.ssential featuius of 
the now National Defense Act and explained the War 
Department’s policy in applying tJuit act to tlie R. 0. T. C. 
He showed how military operations in Prance demonstrated 
that the fundamental factor in national defcn,sc i.s manliood. 
Therefore all military training .seeks not only to develop 
technical proficiency but lays great emphasis on strength- 
ening character and on building up firm convictions of the 
righteousness of the American ideal. In accordance with 
this policy the R. 0. T. C. in.struction in colleges may fairly 
be considered intensified citizenship training, os it consciously 
seeks to clarity and strengthen the American ideal and to 
inculcato loyalty, aelf-diseipHne, responsibility and those 
other moral virtues that make Amcricmi manhood supreme . 
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Following the report of the Committee on Federal Legiji*- 
lation, a committee was appointed to wait npon the con- 
ferees of the Senate and House, who were considering the 
final form of the Immigi-ation Bill, to urge upon them the 
necessity for making both bona fide students and the wives 
and clnklren of Adsiting professors exempt from the quota 
restrictions of the act. The Chair appointed Messrs. Mac- 
Cracken, Duggan and Mann as members of this committee. 
Before the meeting closed the committee reported that tliey 
had visited the conferees and were assured that the desired 
exemptions would be included in the final form of the act. 

As a finther consequence of the Report of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation the following resolution was 
introduced: 

Resolved: Tliat the American Coiinci) on Education favors tlie crea- 
tion of an elTcctivo central office of education tlmt shall coordinate the 
educational activities of the Federal Government and that shall be 
ndcq\mtoly equipped to gather information, make and publish studies 
in all fields of education and to make official surveys of all branches of 
public education, and conscfqucntly exercise leadership in educational 
matters in tins country. 

That, it possible, this oflice bo an executive department of the Govern- 
ment with a Secretory of JSducation holding a place in the Cabinet at 
its head. 

After discussion this resolution was ordered mimeographed 
for distribution among the members of the Council and made 
the special order of business at the business meeting Saturday 
morning. It was duly considered the following day and 
after considerable discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved: That the Committee on Federal Legislation be instructed 
to take an immediate referendum on the questions involved in the 
bills for the creation of a newer an expanded federal office for education 
and to formulate the results of that referendum and report to the 
Executive Committee of the Council, 

The afternoon session was devoted to consideration of the 
problem of international educational relations. Reports 
were pi'esented from the standing committees of the Council 
and from the Institute of International Education, as 
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piinted elsewhere in this number of the Educational 
Record. In addition the work of several other important 
agencies in this field was presented for the information of 
the Council. 

Mr, Edward C. Jenkins, Director of the International 
Education work of the Y. M, C. A., explained how their 
efforts to help foreign students had begun in 1911. This 
organization now maintains a central office in New York to 
supply necessary information for foreign students who are 
coming to the United States. They also maintam offices 
at San Francisco and New Orleans where personal attention 
i 8 given in assisting foreign students to get suitably located 
in universities and colleges. 

As this work has developed it has become evident that 
there is serious need for centers of infonnation in tlie chief 
capitals of the world, where students who are planning to 
study abroad can receive reliable information about living 
conditions and educational opportunities in leading foreign 
countries. To supply this demand he urged upon the 
Council the neces.sity of CvStablishing such personal agents in 
the leading capitals of the world. The Y. M. C. A. is pre- 
pared to assist financially in this undertaking and desires 
the assistance of the American Council on Education in 
discovering and appointing competent educational advisers 
in foreign cities. The problem is a double one, since the 
students requiro help not only in finding suitable educational 
advantages but also in adjusting themiielves with the least 
possible friction to the social and business conditions in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. C. D. vSnow, Manager of the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, outlined a 
plan that was developing there for an international excliange 
of students of commerce. It is an interesting fact that 
business men are becoming more and more interested in 
foreign relations and are considering establishing means for 
exchange of students of commerce between the United 
States and other foreign nations. Business recognizes the 
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need of men trained in international affairs. After investi- 
gating the question, the Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
lias concluded that the problem is not so much one of raising 
funds as it is one of organizing facilities for study and giving 
publicity to them. In the arts and sciences greater progress 
has been made in the organization of international student 
exchange than in commercial and business lines. 

Beside organization for exclaange of students there is 
needed in Araeiican universities comses of instruction in- 
tended primarily for foreigners. Business men are ready 
to cooperate with educational institutions in developing 
these courses. Chambers of Commerce here and abroad 
are prepared to cooperate in developing the entii'e field. 
The initiative for such developments should come from the 
educators. If the scliools develop suitable courses of in- 
stmetion, the business iiitei-ests will malce possible the 
securing of practical contacts with business organizations 
ever}rwhcre. Since business offei's a wide field for mis- 
understanding between nations, it is a subject which should 
receive much attention in developing international relations 
with a view to permanent peace. 

The Honorable J. J. Tigei't, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, disaissed the Highway Education Board and its plan 
for bringing South American engineering students to America. 
This board has been active in promoting in this country all 
forms of education connected with highways and highway 
transportation. This year it is entering the intemationd 
field by bringing a group of engineers and public men from 
tlie Central American Republics to this country to study our 
methods of building roads and controlling transportation, 
This group of about 30 visitors will spend the entire month 
of June traveling under the direction of the Highway Board 
in order that, by a study of our experiences in road building, 
they may be able the better to develop the highway systems 
of their own comitrie.<5. 

It is the plan of the Highway Education Board to offer 
scholarships for carefully selected students of engineering 
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from South American countries to come to this country and 
study ill our engineering schools* Further development of 
this plan will depend on the results secured from the present 
visit of the Central American delegates. 

Dr. Glen L. Swlggott described the organisation and work 
of the National Council on Foreign Service Training. This 
Council is composed of IS representatives of business, educa- 
tion and public service. Its purpose is to encourage the 
development in American schools and colleges of adequate 
cotu'ses of instruction to train men and women for commercial 
and government service abroad. It was organized in 1915 . 
and has held a number of conferences in various sections 
of the country. Outlines of courses of study have been 
prepared and stimulation has been given to many schools 
and colleges to introduce instruction in this field. Repoits 
of its work have been published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and have been cITccLive in arousing interest in this 
subject and in coordinating the activities of numerous 
agencies interested in this field, 

The sesvsion Saturday morning was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the problem of standards. The Committee on 
Standards presented its final recommendations with regard 
to standards of junior colleges and teacher training institu- 
tions as printed in this issue of the Rkcokd. This report 
was considered, section by section, adopted, and ordered 
printed as the report of the American Council on this subject. 

The Committee on Standards also recommended the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved: That the Conimitteo on SUaiidards recommends to tho 
American Council on Kducation that the three reports on tho standards 
of colleges, junior colleges and teacher training institutions be Issued as 
a special pamphlet and widely distributed to a special list to be furnished 
by this Committee. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards suggests for tho con-. 
Bideration of tho American Council on Education the expansion of tho 
present functions of the Committee to includo a continuing inquiry 
regarding the results arising from Iho progressive adoption and en- 
forcement of tho standards approved by tho Council. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards rccomniends to the 
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American Council on Bducation that it open negotiations with agencies 
working in tho field of objective educational measurements looking 
toward a coordination of effort in this field. 

After discussion the first and third of these resolutions 
were unanimously passed as they stand. The second was 
amended to read as follows : 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards suggests for the con- 
sideration of the American Coimcil on Bducation the expansion of tlie 
present functions of the Committee to include a continuing inquiry 
regarding tlio results arising from the progressive adoption and en- 
forcement of the standards approved by the Council, particularly in 
relation to the purposes, aims and content of the curricula of teacher- 
training institutions. 

The Committee on Standards also reported that it had 
appointed a sub-committee to study special methods of 
measuring achievement for the piupose of establishing the 
capacity of students as a basts for the award of aredits toward 
admissions, degrees and certificates. 

During the disctission of the report of the Committee on 
Standards the question was raised as to what other organi- 
zations arc working in this field. In reply it was pointed 
out that tho Division of Educational Relations of the Na- 
tional Research Council, in connection with its study of the 
gifted student, has found it necessary to include in its in- 
vestigations the whole question of selection and promotion 
of college students by means of all fonns of tests, examina- 
tions and interviews. The National Personnel Federation, 
composed of some 15 national organizations, is engaged in 
efforts to coordinate the activities of its members on this 
subject of personnel methods. The National Research 
Council also has a Committee on College Entrance Tests, 
The National Association for Vocational Guidance is devot- 
ing its main energies to study of this same problem in second- 
ary schools and industries. Within the Federal Government 
tlie Civil Service Commission, the Departments of War and 
Navy, the Veterans Bureau and others are also experimenting 
in this same field. The National Board on Personnel Classi- 
fication is endeavoring to coordinate the activities of 7 
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national organissations dealing with the practical problem 
of atvd placomeut of men. m public service^ iuduKtey 

and education. Tlic Bureau of Personnel Administration 
of the Institute for Government Research is conducting 
rescarclies on the practical phases of personnel administra- 
tion. Obviously the opportunity for coordination is large. 

Dr. L. L, Thurstonc briefly described the work of the 
National Research Council’s Committee on College Entrance 
Tests in its efforts to determine how far the results of objec- 
tive tests are confirmed by subsequent performance in 
college. He also pointed out the need of monographs de- 
scribing in a practical way the jiroceduros by which scientific 
work an vocational guidance may 1)0 made immediately 
useful. There should also he establislied a center for com- 
parative study of results achieved in different insUuitions. 
Such a center could establish among a number of colleges 
cooperative experiments that would be of scientific value 
because of the variety of conditions under which they are 
made and would also serve to educate the colleges in the 
proper use of objective tests. There is also groiit need for a 
study of personality traits and for the development of 
methods of measuring them in a practical manner. 

Dr. Andiew T. Wylie, psychologist in charge of anny 
experiments witli tests for selection, assignment and measure- 
ment of proficiency, described the work he is doing at Camp 
Vail, New Jersey. The practical results of using these tests 
have been so striking that they are rapidly coming into 
general use throughoiU the Army for selecting men for train- 
ing and for measiunng their progre.ss and proficiency. 

The list of officers elected for the year 1924-25 is given on. 
page 209. Fuidlier details of the major activities of the 
Council are contained in the ret>orts printed in the following 
pages. 
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Appointment of the Assistant Director 

D avid Allan Robertson, Professor of English 

at the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
Assistant Director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation to develop the work of the Council in the field of 
international educational relations. In cooperation with the 
Institute of Interaatiortal Education, the Committee on the 
American University Union, and numerous other agencies 
operating in this field, he will devote his entire time to for- 
mulation of effective foreign policies and simplification of 
administrative machinery for their realization . He will take 
up this new work in September. 

Mr. Roboi'tson is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
in the Class of 1902. He has been a member of the Depart- 
ment of English there ever since. In addition he served as 
Secretary to the President for fourteen years, as Editor of 
the University Record for five years, as Secretary of the 
Association of American Universities for five yeai's, and as 
Dean of the College of Arts, Literature and Science for three 
years. 

These long and varied experiences in university teaching 
and administrative work, together with extensive foreign 
travel, have given him an understanding of educational 
problems and of the personnel involved which render him 
peculiarly well qualified to develop well-coordinated plans 
of action in international education. His philosophy of 
education is sound, his vision of the possibilities of inter- 
national educational relations is large, and his success in 
bringing ideals to pass has been amply demonstrated. 
The Cotmcil is most fortunate in securing his services for 
this Important new work. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 

T he executive COMMITTEJ*: Ik-rs to submit the 

foUowinK report. 

The four regular meotiiig.'; were held during the year 
on September 22, 1923, in Washington, on January 9, 1924, 
in New York, on February 21 , 1924, in New York, and on 
May 1, 1924, in Washington. 

In accordance with the vote of the last meeting, the 
Executive Committee has been in conference with the co- 
operating agencies and the foundations concerning the 
matter of international cducati(»n. As a result the follow- 
ing aiTangements have been made: 

The Tiustees of the American Univensity Union in Europe 
have disbanded as an organization and have turned over 
their work to a standing committee of the American Council 
on Education known a.s the Committee on the American 
University Union. Twenty-one of the members of this 
committee were former trustees of the Union. The Council's 
standing Committee on International Educational Relations 
lias been merged in this new committee, which is charged 
with the administration and maintenance of the Paris and 
London headquarters of the Union and with the further 
development of international relations. The War Memorial 
Endowment Fund of the Union has been placed under the 
guardianship of a special set of three trustees, who are entirely 
independent of the Council. 

The Institute of International Education has become a 
constituent member of the American Council. Its sixteen 
trustees have been organized into four groups to serve re- 
spectively one-year, two-year, three-year and four-year 
terms. Prior to the annual meeting at which one of these 
groups goes out of office, the American Council will call for 
nominations from the institutional members of the Council 
and will submit to the Trustees of the Institute a list of 
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eight names selected by the Council’s members. The 
Trustees of the Institute will select four from this list of 
eight. By this proce.ss in the course of four years trustees 
of the Institute will consist entirely of men nominated by 
the Council. 

For financial .support of the foregoing agencies for inter- 
national education, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
has agreed to matdi the income of the Council dollar for 
dollar up to $35,000 per year for five years, this entire sum 
to be expended for international work. The Council has 
set aside $25,000 of this fund for use of the Committee on the 
American University Union for maintenance of the Paris and 
London headquarters. Whatever sum is available over and 
above $25,000 is to be expended by the Council for further 
development of international educational relations. The 
Union agrees to make no appeals to American educational 
institutions for funds, but to leave it to the Council to con- 
duct all negotiations with colleges and imivcrsities for the 
support of the joint enterprise. The Union I'eserves the 
right to solicit subscriptions from individuals for support of 
its work and for its War Memorial Endowment Fund. 

A grant of $35,000 per year for five years, together with 
the rent of the office space in New York, has been made by 
the Caniegie Corporation for suppoit: of the Institute of 
International Education. Five thousand dollar's of this sum 
is to be used for the international work of the American 
Association of University Women. 

From the foregoing brief statement of terms of consolida- 
tion, it appears that the organization for international edu- 
cational work has been much simplified and its support 
placed on a sound basis, provided tlie colleges and univer- 
sities of the country continue to support the Council as con- 
sistently ns they have dur ing the past six years. 

Immediately following the meiger of the Council and the 
Union, a campaign was started to enlarge the membership 
of the Council. A letter has been sent to every one of the 
364 accredited institutions inviting it either to remain or 
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become an institutional member of the Council and pointing 
out that its dues will be doubled because of the arrangement 
just mentioned with the Itockcfeller Memorial. Up to the 
date of this meeting 111 institutions have replied to this 
invitation. Of these 64 have accepted and prt)mmed con- 
tinued support of the Council; 23 more have referred the 
matter to their governing boards; 24 have declined, mainly 
on grounds of financial stringency. Sixteen new institutional 
members are os follows: 


Deiaware: 

University of Delaware 
Illinois: 

Loyola University 
Indiana: 

Earllmm College 

Louisiana: 

Ix)uisiana State University 

Massachusetts: 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Mjcihgan: 

Michigan College of Mines 

New Jersey; 

Rutgers College 


Ni2W Yokk: 

College of the City of New York 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Pennsly VANIA : 

University of Pittsburgh 
St. Vincent College 
Bourn Carolina; 

University of South Carolina 
South Dakota; 

University of South Dakota 
Utah: 

Utali Agricultural College 
Viroinia; 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Washington and Lee University 


The Executive Committee has considered at length the 
question of the scale of duc>s of the institutional members. 
Prior to the merger of the Union and the Council there were 
108 institutions paying §100, 28 paying from $200 to $300, 
and 14 paying $SOO. The institutions that were members 
of the Union paid either $100 or $250 or $500. Your com- 
mittee has not yet been able to work out a satisfactory 
formula that will adjust the dues in such manner as to en- 
courage the largest number of institutions to become mem- 
bm, to reduce the fees to a minimum, and yet to yield a 
sufficient incomo to maintain the Council’s oflfice. The 
Committee is still considering the problem and will be glad 
of specific suggestions from any association or institution on 
this very vital matter. 
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In considering this problem of support, your committee 
believes that it is essential for the permanent success of the 
Council that the educational institutions should support and 
control the office of the Council in Washington. This 
office is then in a position to receive grants for all kinds of 
reseai'ch and national and international enterprises with 
the assurance that such money shall be spent entirely under 
the control and sitpervision of the institutions themselves. 
It is highly important that the overhead expenses of the 
Washington office be borne by the constituent and institu- 
tional members so that the control of the central office 
remain permanently in their hands. 

The work of the Personnel Division has developed steadily. 
At present 16,000 college teachers are enrolled. All of the 
institutions on the accredited list have been brought into 
the undertaking. Encouragement has been given to ad- 
ministrative officers to inspect the files and a mail service 
has been established whereby abstracts of the registration 
blanks of suitable candidates will be sent by mail upon 
receipt of requests from universities giving specifications of 
vacant positions. This service is rendered free to institu- 
tional members of the Council, but on account of the cost 
of abstracting records, a charge to non-member institutions 
of §10 per position has been authorized by your committee. 
Cooperative relations have been established with practically 
all college appointment offices. These call upon the Council 
for candidates for vacancies which they cannot fill and notify 
us of candidates for whom suitable positions do not material- 
ize. A register has just been made of students who expect 
to graduate or talce higher degrees this stunmer and desire to 
secure teaching positions. 

The new Committee on Standards has been completely 
organized. Every constituent member of the Council and 
every other accrediting agency of impoi'tance in the country 
is now represented on this committee by one delegate. Since 
it is now the only comprehensive committee in this field, it 
is in a po-sition to render real service in the solution of this 
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ever-present and vexing problem of uniform standards, 
The Saturday momtng session of this meeting is devoted to 
a disaission of this live topic. 

The ISxecutivo Committee has agreed to sponsor four new 
enterprises as follows; 

At the request of the General Education Board, an ad- 
visory committee was organized and a preliminary plan 
drawn for a comprehensive study of the teaching of English 
in America. This plan, with a budget calling for $120,000 
for the next two years, has been presented to the Board and 
will be considered at its meeting on May 22. 

At the request of the Carnegie Corporation, the Executive 
Committee has appointed a standing comniittcG to take 
cliargc of a study of the teaching of modern foreign languages 
in the United States. The Cor|)<)ration has granted to the 
Council $15,000 to finance this committee to .September 1, 
1924, and is planning for an annual f'rnnt thereafter of 
$60,000 per year for the next three years to complete the 
study. Prof. R. li. Fife of Columbia lias Ijcen designated 
chairman of this committee and Director of this study. 
Preliminary work has already been undertaken and the 
inquiry will actively start on return of Professor Fife from 
his sojourn in Europe. 

A committee of men interested in developing international 
educational relations was organized by Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks in New York. Your committee has accepted the 
invitation of this group to administer and operate foreign 
exchange .scholarships and a system of exchange of under- 
graduate students with foreign counti’ies provided the 
group will finance the undertaking. A fund of $10,000 was 
subscribed for the use of the Council in a preliminary study of 
the project. Part of this was spent by the Council to defray 
the expenses of President Aydelotte of Swarthinore in 
securing a report on the details of possible arningcments 
for such a .system with British universities. Full details 
of this enterprise will be presented later on the program. 

The Council has accepted the invitation of the National 
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Board on Personnel Classification to act as sponsor for their 
project to secure standard terminology and job specifications 
in all types of occupations. Funds for this work have not 
yet been secured but effoits are being made to get them. 

The Committee submits herewith the budget recommended 
for the fiscal year 1924-2S. The foUowiirg resolutions are 
also submitted with the recommendation that they be 
adopted: 

Kesoived^ that the American Council on Education hereby approves 
the amendment to the Constitution, a notice of which was given on the 
tentative program of this meeting, namely, tfiat in Section 6 of the 
Constitution the words ‘'two at each annual meeting to serve for a 
three-year term*' bo added to the sentence, "The remaining six membera 
shall be elected by the Council," so that it will read "The remaining 
six members shall bo elected by the Council, two at each annual meeting 
to servo for a three-year term," 

J^esolved, That the Nominating Committee be instructed to arrange 
the nominations for the six members of the Executive Committee to be 
elected at this meeting in three groups of two each, one for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years, in order to put the foregoing 
amendment to tho constitution into operation. 

Resolved, That tho merger with the American University Union in 
Europe and the relations with the Institute of International Education 
be and hereby arc ratified by tho American Council on Education. 

Resolved, That the budget submitted by the Executive Committee 
for tlie fiscal year 1924-25 bo approved. 

C. J. Tilden, 
Secretary. 
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Director’s Budget, 1924-25 

EstiMATED Resources 


MembcMhlp Jucs 1924-2S, $26,670, of wliicli $4,220 have 


bocji paid. Balance due 



$22,440.00 

Balance due on back dues 



3,110.00 

Services for investigations 



2,500.00 

$28,050.00 

Bank balance April 30, 1924 



8,231.28 

Estimated resources for 1924-25 



$36,281.28 

Esiimated exf>c)ises Council AU 


Kent 

$2,800 

$1,000 


Salary of director 

9,000 

6,000 


Salary of assistants 

Administrative traveling ex- 

4,400 

2,000 


pcnscs 

2,500 

2,000 


Stationery, printing mid supplies 

1,000 

1,000 


Tclcplionc and telegrams 

300 

300 


Postage t 

300 

200 


Furniture and appliances 

300 

300 


Educationai, Record 

2,000 

• 1 • 


General expense 

500 

250 


Franco-Atncrican Com 

t * • 

1,000 


Personnel Division 

10,000 

1 i 1 


American University Uinortw.. 

$33,100 

25,000 

$39,050 


Total estimated expenses for CoiiitciU, .. 


$33,100.00 

Probable surplus * 

Special Granis 


$3,181.28 

Educational Finance Inquiry 



$35,000.00 

International Educational Relations 



35,000.00 

Foreign Language Study 



70,000.00 

Foreign Travel and Study 



9,000.00 


Total estiinatcO resources 
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Report of the Director 

T he council is six years old. It has now found 
itself and is getting results, The past year has wit- 
nessed the consolidation of its standards committee, 
the rapid grovvth of its personnel division, the completion 
of its educational finance inquiry, the increase of its respon- 
sibilities for international relations, the doubling of its in- 
come, and the reception of a liberal grant for a study of 
modern foreign language teaching in America. 

All this indicates a vigorous constitution and sturdy 
growth. All this brings nearer to objective realization 
the ideals of national cooperation for which the Council 
was founded. Its functions arc becoming clearer, the ser- 
vice it can render is more obvious, and its lines of action 
are more sharply defined. What are the next steps and 
how shall we take them? 

For convenience of discussion, the activities of the Coun- 
cil, as reported by the standing committees, may be classi- 
fied under five main headings; namely, standards, person- 
nel, national relations, international relations, and research. 
Strictly speaking, these are not independent activities. 
They arc interdependent and so interwoven that progress 
in one requires progress in all, Coordination is essential 
to maximum achievement. 

For example, standards are necessary to any rational 
classification of institutions. They are no less fundamental 
to the successful solution of faculty and student personnel 
problems. National and international migration of stu- 
dents results in large wastes of time and energy without 
properly defined and calibrated standards. Every educa- 
tional research is at bottom a problem of appraising, com- 
paring and defining standards, 

Building on this recognition of the basic interdepen- 
dence of the several activities of the Council, it is possible 
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to guide the work of each committee so that it will contrib- 
ute most fully to the labors of all. Thus the standards 
committee will find that if, in its efforts to bring order 
o\it of chaos in classifying institutions, it also considers 
the standards of achievement needed for scientific personnel 
work, a better classification of institutions will evolve, the 
personnel work will be strengthened, and it will soon be 
possible to conduct international exchanges of students 
with vastly less dissipation of student energy. 

The case is similar with the personnel division. Its en- 
ergies have been absorbed so far in making a register of 
college teachers, This register has an immediate practical 
value as an instrument for finding men to fill faculty va- 
cancies. Its potential value in helping men and women to 
find themselves and the positions in wliicli they can do their 
best work will gradually be realized as the institutions 
use it more and more. The basic facts it contains con- 
cerning the personnel of higher education may some day 
be organized to reveal the actual conditiotis of scholarship 
in America. 

But the personnel division cannot stop with the more 
gathering of data about professors, The colleges need 
cooperative study o£ the personnel methods of handling 
students. There is as yet no central agency for compari- 
son of the relative effectiveness of the many systems on 
trial in this field. The colleges need a news service that 
will keep all iiifornicd of what each is doing, They need a 
headquarters to which they can apply for assistance in 
devising experiments, in securing personnel blanks and 
equipment and in interpreting results. 

Such a development of the personnel division would be 
a real service to higher education. It requires close coop- 
eration with the committee on standards, and with all the 
personnel activities in industry and government. There 
are indications that such a central agency for personnel 
research may be established on an independent foundation, 
This will be fine for the science of personnel administra- 
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tion, but educational progress will be more steady and 
secure when the colleges also do this work themselves. 

In the field of national relations there are such questions 
as training for citizenship, the relation of government to 
education in a republic^ and the organization of a national 
university, Hercj again, successful solutions involve not 
only standards and personnel methods but also cooperation 
of all educational institutions. In dealing with such na- 
tional problems as these an agency that is established, con- 
trolled and supported by the colleges and universities them- 
selves is in a peculiarly strategic position. It has the con- 
fidence of the schools because they own it. If it does good 
work, it wins the confidence tliat brings grants to conduct 
special investigations and support cooperative enterprises. 
That the Council has won this latter form of confidence 
is indicated by the funds that have been given it in the 
past three years for such purposes. 

The merger with the American University Union in 
Europe has opened tJie way for development of interna- 
tional relations looking toward ultimate world peace, 
Here, again, success depends on the success of the Coun- 
cils national activities. For our influence in foreign 
affairs depends primarily on how well we put our own 
house in order, If our standards are well defined and ef- 
fective, if our personnel methods yield demonstrably good 
results, if we develop upstanding citizens and sound rela- 
tions between government and education, other nations 
will listen. Actions speak louder than words. 

There are many organizations working in the interna- 
tional field. There is widespread interest in, it. One of 
the proposals frequently heard is that an ‘^international 
university‘s should be established, A recent report of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation ex- 
plains that this term cannot mean a single institution— a 
super-university. Rather it means a federation of univer- 
sities, each of which emphasizes in its teaching, some one 
subject of international interest, and is thus a rallying 
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point for students interested in that subject the world over, 

A practical example of what is meant by a university 
specializing’ on international education in a given field is 
found in the recently established International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia, Here education is the 
special subject. Students from all parts of the world go 
there to study American education. They also bring with 
them a knowledge of education in their own countries so 
that there is gathered together an international group for 
comparative study of education systems. Special courses 
are arranged and trips of inspection are made in this coun- 
try, A group of American students is also taken abroad 
to study at first hand foreign systems. 

It seems a perfectly feasible plan for any university to 
develop courses for international study in some particular 
field in a manner similar to that now in operation at Co- 
lumbia for education, To make such courses of maximum 
benefit in developing international relations, it is neces- 
sary to have some central agency which gathers and dis- 
seminates information on the entire range of instruction. 
Work of this sort is already being done for the natural 
sciences by the National Research Council, The American 
Council on Education has already taken preliminary steps 
looking toward a similar organization with regard to 
liumanistic studies in the establishment of the University 
Center for Research. Further development of the plan 
requires suitable coordination of effort between these two 
councils and the development of cooperative relations with 
the national associations representing the several special 
lines of work and with the universities in which special 
attention is paid to these subjects. 

Such a voluntary and loosely organized federation of 
institutions interested in higher education might ultimately 
become a national university. Such an institution would 
not be a super-vmiversity located all in one place with a 
permanent faculty devoted exclusively to graduate work. 
Rather every institution where graduate work was carried 
on would be an outpost of such an institution and together 
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they would support a central council in Washington, the 
members of which would be elected for periods of years 
by the constituent institutions. 

A national university organized in this way could render 
services of enormous value to the nation, Last fall the 
University Center for Research gathered together a long 
list of problems, the solution of which is of importance to 
national development If every individual university 
would select for study such problems as it is peculiarly 
qualified to study, there would rapidly collect a mass of 
reliable information which would be of utmost importance 
to Congress, to the Executive Departments of the Federal 
Government, and to state governments in solving their 
national and international problems. 

The success of such an enterprise depends on the hearty 
cooperation of every individual college and university in 
the country. In order that the results of such work truly 
represent American conditions and the American point of 
view, every type of institution in every section of the 
country must contribute its strength and its ideas to the 
composite result. The various national councils already 
organized in Washington can proceed toward the gradual 
development of such coordin^^ted effort provided they have 
the united support of all local institutions. It is hoped 
that the American colleges and universities will catch this 
vision and lend their support to this enterprise. A suc- 
cessful development of such national relations in the field 
of higher education would create a working model that 
would be of great significance in the development of inter- 
national educational relations. 

To summarize: From the foregoing it appears that as 
the next steps in its development the American Council on 
Education might well : 

1. Extend the work of the Committee on Standards in the direc- 
tion of study and development of standards of achievement to sup- 
plement the present standards of time, 

2, Expand the work of the Personnel Division to include a com- 
parative study of student personnel methods. 
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3. Secure support for the Committee on Federal I-egislatiort to 
euabte it to make intensive studies of the relations between educa- 
tion and government in this Republic* 

4. Continue to develop cooperative relations with the National 
Research Council and all other agencies dealing with higher edu- 
cation in a national way with the ultimate objective of creating a 
National University in the sense defined above. 

5. In cooperation with the Institute of International Education 
strengthen the work in International educational relations by de- 
veloping the Union headquarters iu Paris and London as educa- 
tional embassies and by establishing similar headquarters in other 
important foreign countries, through which exchange of students 
and professors can be successfully operated. 

6. Secure as many special grants as possible for inquiries that 
bear on any of the above problems and for the encouragcincnt of 
student exchanges by means of scholarships, fellowships, and other 
subsidies* 

The record of this Council during the past six years 
shows that all of these enterprises may be realized practi- 
cally, provided the institutions that make up the constitu- 
ent and institutional membership give the central office of 
the Cotindl adequate moral and financial support. There 
are about 366 colleges and universities eligible for mem- 
bership. The conditions of membership should be so de- 
vised that all of these can see their way clear to join, not 
merely because of the increased financial support ; but more 
particularly because the results of the Councirs work will 
be truly representative in proportion as it has the active 
support of all institutions. If the income contributed by 
the institutions for the maintenance of the central office of 
the Council were $35,000 a year, active work on all the 
above mentioned projects could proceed and adequate funds 
for pushing many of them on a large scale could be secured 
over and above the funds supplied by the institutions 
themselves. It is, however, very essential that the ex- 
penses of the central office be met by the institutions them- 
selves, so that there can be no doubt that the American 
Council on Education is the property of the American in- 
stitutions of higher education and that it is entirely under 
their supervision and control. C. R. Mann. 
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Treasurer’s Report 

Washington, D. C., May 2, 1924. 
American Council on Education, 

26 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen : 

I herewith submit the three statements of the American 
Audit Company, the first being an audit of the general funds 
of your organization ; the second, an audit of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Fund, both for the year commencing May 1, 
1923, to April 30, 1924, and, third, an audit of the Inter- 
national Education Fund for the period of March 10, 1924, 
to April 30, 1924. 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 

Corcoran Thom, 

Treasurer, American Council on Education, 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
. Statbmen't of Receipts and Disbursements 


From May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924 

RECEIPTS 

Constituent Members $1,500,00 

Associate Members 120.00 

Institutional Members. 23,650,00 

— $25,270.00 

Subscriptions to Educational Record and extra copies 167.48 

Refunds of long distance telephone charges 14.17 

Contributions : 

General Education Board for English 

Study Fund $500.00 

National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards 92,31 

Committee on Foreign Travel and Study 1,000,00 

1,592.31 

Sale of Mimeograph S,00 

Interest on Bank Deposit 194,35 

Services Division of Personnel 55.00 


$27,298.31 

Cash on Hand May 1, 1923,* 11,701.06 


$38,999,37 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries : 

Director $9,000.00 

Assistants 5,800.08 

$14,800.08 

Rent 1,333.32 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies 910.70 

Postage 280.36 

Telephone and Telegrams 234.18 

General Expenses 634.08 

Traveling Expenses of Director 1,256.13 

Committees : 

Executive $603.02 

Franco-Americaii Exchange of Scholarships 366.60 

College Standards*. 300.15 

Foreign Travel and Study 1,000.00 

Study of Teaching of English 437.54 

Other Committees 23.16 

2,730.48 

Publication Expenses Educational Record 2,126.85 

Furniture and Fixtures 235.15 

Division of College and University Personnel : 

Furniture and Fixtures $197.25 

General Expense 13.50 

Postage.. 225.00 

Rent 666,72 

Salaries 3,697.57 

Stationery, Supplies and Printing 1,341.11 

Telephone and Telegrams 45.88 

Traveling Expenses 39.73 

6,226.76 


$30,768.09 

Cash on Hand April 30, 1924.. 8,231.28 


$38,999.37 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY FUND 
Statement of Receipts and Disbitbsements 
Prom May 1, 1923, io Aprii 30, 1924 

RECEIPTS 

Carnegie Corporation - $12,500,00 

Commonwealth Fund 12,500.00 

General Education Fund 18,750.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits 367.73 


$44,117,73 

Cash on Hand May 1, 1923.,., 23,071,44 


$67,189.17 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries : 

Investigating Commission Staff and Con- 
sultants..* * $19,751.00 

Clerical and Field 16,330.75 

$36,081.75 

Printing and Publications 11,573.94 

Supplies 951,70 

Insurance and Equipment 97.48 

Traveling Expenses 3,253.33 

Postage, Teleplionc, Telegrams, etc, 234.01 


$52,192J21 

Cash on hand April 30, 1924 14,996.96 


$67,189.17 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
Statement ov Receipts and Disbursements 
Prom March 10, 1924, io April 30, 1924 

RECEIPTS 

Contribution from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Memorial Fund $5,470.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Paris Office : 

Salaries $676.66 

Office Expenses 1,005.00 

Exchange 3.50 

1,685,16 

New York Office: 

Salaries $120.00 

Office Expenses 50.00 

— 170,00 

London Office: 

Salaries $500.00 

Office Expenses 900.00 

Exchange..*. 2.75 

1,402.75 

$3,257,91 

Cash on Hand April 30, 1924., 2^212.09 


$5,470.00 
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Report of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission 

T he investigations tindertokeii by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Comniissioti have been completed and 
are now being pitblislied. The results of the inquiry 
will be issued in thirteen volumes, approximately 2,300 pages 
in all. The following have already come from the press 
and can be had from the publishers, The Macmillan Com- 
pany : 

Volume I, The Financing of Education in the State of New York. 
Volume II, Elementary Scliool Costs in the State of New York. 
Volume III, The Cost and Support of Secondary Education in the 
State of New York. 

Volume V, The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 
Volume VI, The Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States, 1910-1920. 

It is confidently expected that the ^following volumes, all 
but two of which are now at press, will be issued before 
October 1, 1924; 

Volume IV, Bibliography on Educational Finance. 

Volume VII, The Cost of Education in California. 

Volume VIII, The Financing of Education in Iowa. 

Volume IX, The Financing of Public Schools in the State of 
Illinois. 

Volume X, The Political Unit of Public School Fimmce in Illinois 
Volume XI, The Public School Debt in Illinois, 

Volume XII, A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois Cities. 
Volume XIII, Unit Costs in Higher Education, 

It is not possible to present the findings of these investiga- 
tions in a brief report. It may not, however, be out of 
place to call attention to certain results which have been 
accomplished by the inquiry. 

The reports of the Educational Finance Inquiry present 
the most complete and reliable data so far available with 
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respect to expenditures for public education in relation to 
other public expenditures and in terms of the systems of 
taxation from which the revenues are derived. In the four 
states that have been studied intensively^ evidence is pre- 
sented which furnishes a basis in fact for the reconsidera- 
tion of the whole program of support for public education. 
It seems clear, for example, that in these states the systems 
of state aid now in effect have not accomplished satisfactorily 
either the equalization of educational opportunity or the 
equitable distribution of the burden of support. These ends 
will be secured only hy providing for state support based 
upon the acceptance of a minimum standard program for 
education to be provided for all children, It is equally clear 
from the investigations that efficiency in administration and 
economy in support of public education are dependent upon 
the establishment of larger units for the local administra- 
tion of schools. No state could hope to establish a satisfac- 
tory program of financing education upon the basis of the 
more than ten thousand units of administration now to be 
found ill the State of New York. Even if the very com- 
plicated problem of state support were satisfactorily devel- 
oped for this enormous number of local school districts, one 
could not hope for the proper spending of the money by 
these ten thousand boards of education, It is important 
that we emphasize the need for competent administration of 
our schools as well as that we seek to provide for an equita- 
ble distribution of the burden of taxation, 

111 each of the reports to be issued will be found compi- 
lations of data, together with their interpretation. The series 
furnish a sound basis for the consideration of all the major 
problems involved in the financing of our schools. Methods 
of calculating unit costs, the determination of the real cost 
to the community as compared with current expenses, the 
present situation with respect to bonding for schooUiouses, 
the forecasting of costs in terms of present programs of 
education, the result of state apportionments to local school 
units, the ability of the state to support its public school 
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system, the need for a revision of the revenue system, and 
the like, are presented with a wealth of detail which will 
prove invaluable to the student of educational finance. Dur- 
ing the inquiry the staff received frequent requests for 
advance information on these methods and for advice on 
similar studies in many other states. This indicates a wide- 
spread interest and desire to apply the findings throughout 
the country. 

Possibly the most important contribution that the inquiry 
has made is to be found in this body of literature with its 
assembling of facts and its development of techniques which 
will furnish a basis for the training of students in this 
field. It will be entirely possible for the superintendent 
of schools, or for the student in training who studies these 
reports to proceed to conduct parallel investigations in other 
communities, or to undertake the next steps in investiga- 
tion upon the basis of the reports of this inquiry. It is ^iOt 
possible to overemphasize the importance of training men 
in this field. If we are to provide an adequate fiscal admin- 
istration for our public school system throughout the United 
States, we shall have to have men of sound training in 
educational finance at work in state, county, and city offices, 
It is not claiming too much for the investigation to propose 
that in the volumes of our report will be found the basic 
literature of this most important field. 

The commission has sought to give publicity to the reports 
as they are issued. As each volume comes from the press 
it is distributed to colleges and universities, normal schools, 
state superintendents of schools, tax officials and others inter- 
ested in the administration of public education. Press re- 
leases have been prepared which have been sent to the 
educational press, to the leading daily newspapers, to trade 
and technical journals, and the like. The response from 
the educational press has been most gratifying. The results 
in the daily newspapers have been less satisfactory. Our re- 
leases or excerpts from them have, however, appeared in all 
states of the country. In some states the governors or state 
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superintendents of schools have utilized the data given in 
our reports as a basis for presenting their cases to state 
legislatures. 

As chairman of the commission I am glad to report to 
this body the satisfaction which all of us have had in working 
as a commission uxider the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. We have had the heartiest cooperation from 
the director of the council, and have felt entirely free 
to carry on our investigation as a scientific undertaking. It 
is indeed fortunate that the supporting foundations chose 
to place tlie administration of the funds which they con- 
tributed in support of the undertaking in the hands of the 
council. Not the least important contribution of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry has been the establishment on the 
part of both scientific workers and the foundations con- 
cerned, of a feeling of confidence in the procedure under 
which available funds for scientific inquiry are administered 
by this body. 

Geouge D. Strayer, 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 

T he Educational Record has printed the bills intro- 
duced into the present Congress which affect education 
directly or indirectly. The majority' of these bills 
raise no questions of immediate importance. There are, 
however, three proposals which have commanded the atten- 
tion of your committee: (1) the Immigration Bill as it re- 
lates to foreign students, (2) the suggested tax on gifts 
as affecting gifts to educational institutions, and (3) the 
Sterling-Reed Bill for a Department of Education, and 
other bills intended to enlarge the usefulness of the present 
Federal Bureau of Education. 

(1) With reference to the Immigration Bill, The bill as 
passed by the House contained the following clause with 
reference to foreign students: “Section 4, the term ‘non- 
quota immigrant’ means (g) an immigrant who is a bona 
fide student over 18 years of age and who seeks to enter 
the United States solely for the puriiose of study at an 
accredited college, academy, seminary or university, particu- 
larly designated by him and approved by the Secretary 
(of Labor). Section 14, the admission to the United States 
of an alien declared to be a non-quota immigrant by sub- 
division (g) of Section 4, shall be for such time as may 
be by regulations prescribed, and under such conditions as 
may be by regulations prescribed (including, when deemed 
necessary, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in such 
sum and containing such conditions as may be by regula- 
tions prescribed) to insure that, at the expiration of such 
time or upon failure to maintain the status under which 
admitted, he will depart from the United States. ...(b) 
For the purposes of this section the marriage of an immi- 
grant ineligible to citizenship admitted as a student under 
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subdivision (g) of Section 4 sliall be considered to be a 
failure to maintain the status under which admitted ” 

The placing of students in the exempt status, so far as 
quota regulations are concerned, would make it possible for 
foreigners to come to the United States as students, pro- 
vided the regulations as prescribed and administered by 
the Department of Labor did not place too much red tape 
in the way. The general attitude of the United States to- 
ward foreigners, however, as expressed in the Immigration 
Bill, is such as to make it unlikely that the United States 
will become in any large measure an international mart for 
the exchange of science and learning. 

The Senate bill amendments replace students under the 
quota provisions, except that Section 3 (2) provides “an 
alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist, or 
temporarily for business, sUidy or pleasure,'* may enter. 
The bill does not define the term temporarily, but the pres- 
ent rule ivS six months and this is harshly and rigidly 
enforced. Section 10 (c) (2) provides that in the case of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, such as the Japanese, they 
may enter under the following conditions: (2) If such 
alien is an immigrant who continuously for at least two 
years immediately preceding the time of his application for 
admission to the United States has been, and who seeks to 
enter the United States solely for the purpose of carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, 
or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university ; 
or (3) if such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide 
student over fifteen years of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an accredited 
school, college, academy, seminary, or university, particularly 
designated by him and approved by the Secretary of Labor/' 
It is reported that the conferees will restore the House 
provision. As the matter is now hanging in the balance, 
it would seem desirable for the council to take definite 
action on the subject and to appoint a special committee to 
present the resokttion to the conferees* 
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(2) The Income Tax Bill presented in the House, placing 
a tax upon gifts to be paid by the donoi* provides that 
'^gifts or contributions for exclusively public purposes, or 
to or for the use of any corporation organized and oper- 
ated excUisiveiy for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, including the encouragement of art 
and the prevention of cruelty to children or animals^^ are 
exempt, Educational institutions therefore will not be af- 
fected adversely, should this bill become a law, except in 
so far as the disposition of the Government to take property 
front the rich in increasing measure by law diminishes any 
feeling of moral obligation on the part of the rich to con-' 
tribute voluntarily to the public welfare. 

(3) The Sterling-Towner Bill was introduced in the 
present Congress without change and is now generally known 
as the Sterling-Reed Bilk Extensive hearings have been 
held by both the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and the House Committee. Four hundred pages of closely 
printed testimony and exhibits have been printed by the 
Senate Committee, the hearings having taken place on Jan- 
uary 22, 23, 24 and 25. The stenographic report of the 
hearings before the House Committee which were held in 
February, March and April, has not yet appeared. The 
hearings have shown that there is no diminution of interest 
in the subject, but that on the contrary feeling is growing 
very intense and bitter, both among the supporters and 
opposers of the measure. It is generally admitted that there 
is no subject now before Congress which is packed with 
more political dynamite than the bill to create a Department 
of Education, and, apparently, neither the members of the 
Senate nor of the House are anxious to be forced into the 
position of having to vote one way or another on the 
measure. The hearings have developed no new aspects of 
the question, but have demonstrated how subject a proposal 
of this kind is in a democracy to the popular waves of 
feeling of the moment and how the fate of the proposal 
is dependent on other matters totally unrelated, such as 
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the enforcement of the Volstead Act, arbitrary and unfair 
administration in connection with the federal income tax, 
the harsh treatment of aliens by the immig^ration authori- 
ties, the oil scandal and other unpopular acts of the central 
government. The bogey of federal tyranny in education 
looms large when a Department of Education is suggested, 
in the eyes of some who, apparently, are blind to the 
fact that the Immigration Act places in the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor the determination whether any given 
school or college is a suitable one for aliens to attend; 
that the control of radio, with all its educational possibili- 
ties, has been placed in the hands of the Secretary of Com- 
merce; that the Federal Government conducts an extensive 
system of military education and propaganda through the 
R. O. C., and assumes to say, through the Department 
of Justice or the postoffice, what teachings may or may 
not be transmitted to the people of the United States. 

The notable step forward since the last meeting of the 
council is the decision made by President Coolidge to sup- 
port the policy of President Harding and his declaration 
in his message that do not favor the making of appro- 
priations from the National Treasury to be expended di- 
rectly on local education, but I do consider it (education) 
a fundamental requirement of national activity, which, ac- 
companied by allied subjects of welfare, is worthy of a 
separate department and a place in the Cabinet/' This 
statement ranges at least one of the prospective candidates 
in the presidential campaign on the side of a Department 
of Education, Should the other candidate i3rove to be from 
New York it will be difficult for him to oppose a department 
without causing some of the dynamite which members of 
Congress recognize as packed in the bill to explode in the 
coming campaign. 

By holding sectional meetings in Washington and Chi- 
cago last fall, your committee was able to secure a record 
vote of all members of the committee but one, including 
Messrs, Pace, Willoughby, Mann, Burton, Judson, McYey, 
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Vinson and MacCracken, with reference to the Sterling-Reed 
Bill, The following alternatives were presented to the mem" 
bers of the committee: 

Shall the American Council support the Sterling-Reed Bill as 
amended? 

Shall we ask that the bill be divided into two parts, one dealing 
with the organization of tho department and the other with the sub- 
sidies? 

Shall the American Council draft an independent bill and ask 
Senator Borah to introduce it? 

Shall the American Council endorse Its present attitude as favoring 
a department but not favoring subsidies and take no further action? 

Shall the Council prepare a statement of its judgment for presen- 
tation to the Joint Congressional Commission on Reorganization of 
Government Departments and then wait for the action of the joint 
commission? 

After consideration of the alternatives, it was the sense 
of the committee that the council might properly support 
the Sterling-Reed Bill as far as the educational organization 
was concerned, provided it made provision for including the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in the department 
and also suitable means of securing coordination among the 
educational activities of the Federal Government in the 
form of a Federal Council on Education, or otherwise, 

It was also agreed that it would be desirable were the 
bill divided into two parts, one dealing with the organiza- 
tion and the other with subsidies. These suggestions were 
presented to the sponsors of the Steiiing-Towner Bill, before 
the introduction of the Sterling-Reed Bill, but they decided 
that it was better tactics to introduce the bill without change. 

At the hearing before the Senate, Dr. Mann appeared and 
presented certain practical suggestions as to possible amend- 
ments to the pending bill. He offered the amendments, how- 
ever, as an individual and not officially on behalf of the 
council. At the hearing before the House Committee, both 
Dr, Mann and the chairman of your committee appeared, 
A full record is given in the stenographic reports of the 
hearings. 
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It is evidently the intention of the committees to prolong 
the hearings and to avoid any report oti the bill at this 
session. 

In addition to the Sterling-Reed Bill there have been 
introduced in the present Congress two bills by Mr. Dal- 
linger; one, H. R. 5795, a bill to establish a Department of 
Education and Welfare, and for other purposes. This is the 
bill known as the Administration Bill and embodies the 
suggestions worked out under President Harding for a De- 
partment of Education and Welfare with four sub-divisions: 
(1) Division of Education, (2) Division of Public Health, 
(3) Division of Social Service, and (4) Division of Veteran 
Service — each division to be in charge of an assistant secre- 
tary. The act transfers to the new department many exist- 
ing goveimment agencies and provides that other agencies 
may be so transferred upon the President's order. H. R. 
6582, entitled '‘A bill to provide for the better definition 
and extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau 
of Education, and for other purposes,'^ authorizes the bu- 
reau to conduct investigations, creates the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, authorizes the detail of the 
Bureau of Education of officers of the military, naval or 
other services of the United States, transfers to the Bureau 
of Education the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and increases the appropriation for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to $500,000. It also places under the administration 
of the Commissioner of Education the administration of 
certain acts now assigned to the Secretary of the Interior 
and provides for the creation of a National Council of Edu- 
cation of fifteen members. This bill may be regarded as 
indicating the immediate steps which might be taken for 
the expansion of the work of the Bureau of Education 
pending the creation of a department. So far as t know, 
however, no important group has placed itself behind 
either of these measures and it is not likely that they will 
receive serioits consideration until the major question of the 
department has been fought out. 
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The comiTiittee was instructed by resolution at the last 
annual meeting of the council to make a study of the funda- 
mental principles involved in federal legislation with regard 
to edxication, to inforni the council of the progress of such 
study and, if need arose, to request the Executive Committee 
to call a special meeting of the council. In accordance with 
this resolution, the question was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and inquiry was made of a 
number of authorities on education, such as Professor 
Dewey, of Columbia; Professor Munro, of ITarvard; Pro- 
fessor Judd, of Chicago, and others, to ascertain whether 
there was in existence any comprehensive study or adequate 
statement of the relation between government and education 
in a republic. It was found that no such study was in 
existence. The committee, therefore^ adopted a resolution 
asking the director of the council to present the matter to 
the various philanthropic foundations and ascertain whether 
a grant could be secured to make possible a comprehensive 
study of relations of the Federal Government and educa- 
tion. It was suggested that such a study might begin with 
a digest of court decisions, Loth state and federal, bearing 
on this subject, it having come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that, in connection with school taxes and otherwise, 
there were in existence very extensive discussions of the 
subject by the judges of various courts. So far, however, 
it has not been possible to secure any funds for this study, 
but the increasing interest in the subject is creating an ever- 
increasing series of monographs dealing with one or another 
aspect of the question. An example of this is the very 
extensive study on the constitutionality of the Sterling Bill 
prepared by Congressman Henry St. George Tucker, of 
Virginia. Referring to this study President Chandler testi- 
fied at the hearing, “tliat there are some very good citizens 
from Virginia who like to argue that things are imconstitu- 
tional, but that is because of their own physical constitution 
rather than the Constitution of the United States/* President 
Alderman, also of Virginia, began a recent address with the 
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thesis, “A democracy cannot exist unless it is based on 
intelligence* The education of the people* therefore, is the 
primary interest of any democratic state. Let its all remem- 
ber that claim. Education is the primary, not the secondary, 
interest of any state or community.*^ If we subscribe to Dr. 
Alderman^s thesis it would seem that education in a democ- 
racy can claim all the rights which political theory univer- 
sally accords to self-preservation. 

The question of a Department of Education as it lias now 
developed has become a bigger question than any question 
of mere governmental administration. It has become a con- 
test between two ideals for our country. Those who see 
significance in the linking of education and labor under one 
committee in Congress and who dread the growing power 
of the working man, who know the place accorded to educa- 
tion in every labor platform, but who have themselves lost 
faith in the possibility of education fitting the common man 
to rule, will oppose the magnifying of the place of education 
in a democracy by the setting of a chair for education at 
the President's table. Those who believe, with Abraham 
Lincoln, that the people are ultimately to be trusted and 
that it is a race between education and revolution in our 
civilization will be prepared to let education, as well as 
war, commerce and labor, sit in at the President's confer- 
ence. The greatest mistake that capitalism and the educa- 
tional spokesmen of capitalism can make at the present 
juncture is to resist the natural and justifiable ambition of 
the educational forces of the country to be represented 
in the national councils, and thus to throw the sympathies 
of these educational forces to the side of the forces opposed 
to our present economic system. Education has not the 
might of capital and it has not the numbers of labor, but it 
is a valuable ally and generally casts the deciding vote. 

J. H. MacCracken, CJmrmaiu 
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Division of College and University 
Personnel 

I T IS a particular pleasiure to me to speak to the American 
Council on Education on this subject, as I have for a long 
time looked upon such a piece of woi'k as full of great 
possibilities both for college teachers and for the colleges 
and universities of the cotmtry. In fact, it would seem to 
have possibilities for advancing American higher education 
greater than any otlier one agency. 

At the present time there are three wa 5 rs in which a college 
instructor may hope for advancement outside of the institu- 
tion in which he teaches. One is tlrrough his scientific or 
literary publications, and I would judge that there are not 
more than one-tenth of the 40,000 college teachers whose 
publications are of great note, A second way is through the 
activity of the Appointment Bureau of the college or univer- 
sity with which he was connected as a student. Unfortun- 
ately, very few of these bureaus are looking after their alumni 
after they are once in the field. A third way is through 
teachers' agencies, which are in the main not very 
satisfactory. 

A college instructor who after finishing his graduate work 
secures an appointment and goes to work earnestly, giving all 
of his time and strength and energy to serving the students 
under his charge and keeping abreast of his subject, will in 
many cases not be able to do very much work for publication 
and will not have very many contacts with other institutions. 
Many of these men are able and will grow largely in value to 
colleges and universities as teachers if the appointing author- 
ities in the different institutions can come in contact with 
them and offer them deseiwed promotion. This enterprise 
is of great value in my eyes, largely because a register, such 
as the Personnel Division maintains, makes it certain that 
any one seeking a man for a position would at least have 
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before him the names of all available men, and that it will 
insure every instructor that he will be considered for every 
position for whicli he is suitable. 

On the other hand, it has great possibilities for the colleges 
and universities. Its service may not be very great to the 
fifteen or twenty large universities, who through their facul- 
ties are in close touch with a gi’eat many of the leading men 
in each field of knovrledge; but outside of these fifteen ot 
twenty institutions I believe this register will be of the very 
greatest value. The head of a college department or the 
college president or dean who is looking for a man to fill a 
definite position in a college is also greatly limited in his 
points of contact and naturally turns to the great graduate 
schools of the country, who can, sometimes, serve him vexy 
well, and at other times rather poorly. He can also tuin to 
the teachers’ agencies, but here again he is likely to have 
recommended the men and women who are dissatisfied with 
their present positions and who in many cases will not be 
mudi better satisfied with the one he has to offer. With the 
work of the Personnel Division complete and up-to-date he 
can go through the files of the men teaching the subjects in 
which he is interested with confidence that he will find the 
name of every person in the country who may be available 
for his position. 

It may be helpful to consider the magnitude of this enter- 
prise, I understand there are about 40,000 instructors in 
accredited American colleges and universities, It would 
be conservative to say that they are receiving on the average 
at least $2,000 a year in salaiy. This would mean a total 
yearly salary of $80,000,000. I would roughly estimate 
that this is nearer $100,000,000, but certainly $80,000i000 is 
conservative. Should the maintenance of this division cost 
$27,000 a year, it would be only ,03 per cent of the salaries 
involved, I think we could assume without any question 
that the professional advancement resulting from the Per- 
sonnel Division would improve the college efficiency through- 
out the country several per cent. 
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Looking at it in another way» assuming that 15 per cent of 
the college teachers are placed each year and that one-third 
are now placed by teachers' agencies, this would mean an 
expenditure of at least $200,000 a year to teachers' agencies 
on the part of college instmctors* An effective register and 
staff would go far towards saving part of this money. 

Considering the enterprise from the point of view of the 
college, I can illustrate it somewhat by my own experience. 
In thirteen years I have made 217 appointments to the educa- 
tional staff. Seventy-four were due to additional positions 
established to meet growth and 143 to replace teachers who 
withdrew from the staff. The number annually has ranged 
from six appointments in 1912-13 to twenty-four in 1918-19, 
and the average has been sixteen appointments a year. As 
each appointment was made I have always felt that perhaps 
a better man was somewhere in the country who could be 
secured for the salary I had available if I had any means of 
finding him. 

In the cases in which I have consulted the Personnel 
Division of the Council this year, my final appointments 
have been made with greater confidence than evei’ before. 

The quality of a college depends almost wholly on the 
quality of the staff. I can think of nothing that would be of 
more value than the service of this Personnel Division in 
making it possible for a college executive to maintain the 
quality of his staff at the highest point possible, considering 
his available funds. 

When you consider that there are probably iti the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred types of teaching positions — e.g., 
European History, American History, Physical Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, etc. — -and that there are between 35,000 
and 40,000 teachers all told, it would mean that there are 
between 350 and 400 teachers of each type in the country, on 
the average. Probably there would be near 2,000 teachers 
of English, perhaps only twenty-five to fifty teachers of 
highly specialized subjects like ceramics. Within each class 
the men could be classified within certain salary ranges 
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The total number of men available for consideration for 
any position would not be so very great. 

At the close of the first year and a half of the existence o£ 
the Division of College and University Personnel, it will be 
interesting to you to note something of the progress thus far, 
as reported by Miss Sargent, directing the division, 

Sixteen thousand teachers, or about 38 per cent, are registered and 
the list is growing rapidly. The hies have been officially opened to 
college executives seeking instructors, The information at hand is so 
organized as to be quickly available for reference and research. Over 
eighty vacancies have been referred to the division and, although no 
figures are yet obtainable, it is known that some appointments have 
already been made through its instrumentality. 

Steps have been taken to make the Personnel Division a focal point 
of all similar activities in the country. The cordial cooperation of the 
directors of the college appointment offices has been enlisted^ many of 
them having urged their registrants to file their records with the division. 
Complete coordination of effort in the field of non-commercial educa- 
tional service is being earnestly sought, 

In what concrete ways has it already proved itself worthy to endure? 
In the first place, its reception has conclusively borne witness to 
the need that has existed for some years for such a service. Six college 
presidents have consulted the files in person since the official invitation 
to use the seiwice was issued on February 12, All have expressed great 
appreciation of its value and high hopes for the good which will continue 
to develop out of the enterprise. Eighty others have attested to their 
confidence by using its facilities by mail. Many have come back a 
second and even a third time. That^ with three exceptions^ every 
college and university president of the 346 accredited higher institutions 
has willingly cooperated in the registration of his faculty bears witness 
to a universal hope that the venture will prove as it has promised. 

From the standpoint of the teachers the situation is much the same, 
The founders of the Personnel Division predicted that a national 
impersonal service would result in bringing to light the qualifications 
of '' persons of outstanding capacities, who are too frequently marooned 
in insignificant posts. The appointments already made are largely 
from the ranks of just such teachers. They have no active grievance 
against their present situation and they do not, for many reasons, 
desire to commit themselves to the commercial agencies nor to resort 
to their friends at court. Yet they have outgrown their present posts 
and are fitted for something better. By the method employed by the 
Division of sending out inclusive lists of teachers, the qualifications of 
these persons are constantly coming to the attention of college officials 
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seeking instructors. Manifestly, this will sooner or later bring results. 

As an information and statistical bureau the files of the division 
should prove invaluable. Lately, a college dean, desiring an estimate 
of the number of college teachers in the United States who had taken 
degrees at Canadian imiversities, refen’cd the question to the division 
and received the exact information which he desired. This is only a 
small instance of the possibilities for disseminating information. Each 
item on the registration blank, multiplied by the fifteen to forty thou- 
sand names which will ultimately bo listed, may be significant as the 
nucleus for statistical research. 

I would like to stress one point in connection with the college execu- 
tives^ use of names obtained here. A cursory glance at the records will 
not locate a man. The Council has forsworn all efforts to make personal 
recommendations and the names sent out are merely guideposts. The 
guidepost does not lead; it points. It obviates going blindly into roads 
that end nowhere, which, under tho methods largely in practice, is 
exactly what the nominating official does many times. The point I 
am trying to make is that the men who have actually obtained results 
from these lists are those who have set about assiduously to follow up 
their guides, They did not expect the Persoimol Division to do away 
with all of their labor. They simply diverted this labor to a systematic 
and effective procedure. Some of the lists sent out arc, I know, in- 
adequate, I feel, however, that the above criticism is often juBtified, 

Before closing this paper, I should like to suggest one 
possible study that could be made in this field. 

As we endeavor to employ men for different types of 
positions, we get certain impressions of the supply and 
demand of teachers in different fields, but so far as I know no 
one really knows how many positions there are of the various 
types in the country. 

A study of the registration from year to year, as the list 
becomes more and more complete, would give fairly accurate 
infonnation on the number of positions in the country within 
different salary ranges and within diffei’ent types of work. 

For example, take as an illustration teachers of physics. 
There are two general types of positions — one, where the 
instructor is teaching gi-aduate students in part and where 
research work is an important part of the duties of the 
teacher; the other, where the teaching of undergraduates is 
the essential part of the work with very little or no itivStruc- 
tion of graduate students and very restricted opportunity for 
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research. These positions also range in salaries from $800 
for part-time instructors to perhaps $10,000 or $12,000 in 
some of our largest universities. A report on the number of 
positions of each type within certain ranges of salaries would 
be of tremendous interest and value to any instmctor in 
physics who is considering his professional possibilities, 

I personally feel that this division of the work of the 
Council has tremendous possibilities for advancing education 
in the United States. I most earnestly hope that the Council 
will be able to maintain this work with an increasing budget, 
and that the time is not far distant when this division of the 
work can have some definite subsidy from some of the 
foundations that have funds available for advancing educa- 
tion. It would seem to me best that the division should not 
grow too rapidly, but I feel confident that within five years 
it could be made one of the most important factors in the 
educational development of the country. In behalf of this 
division I most earnestly solicit the interest and support of 
all of the members of the Council, 

The following tables give the distribution of the present 
registration by colleges and by subjects of instruction. 

R. M. Hughes. 



REGISTRATION BY SUBJECTS 


Administrative 264 

Presidents 252 

Agriculture i,060 

Anthropology and Archae- 
ology 49 

Architecture 90 

Art 158 

Astronomy and Astrophysics 69 

Biology 897 

Chemistry 915 

Economics . 865 

Education 580 

Engineering 1,035 

Forestry 74 

Geology 340 

History 530 

Home Economics 379 

Landscape Art 24 

Languages and Literature: 

Celtic 0 

Chinese and Japanese. ... 3 

Classics 364 

English 1,318 

♦ These figures are approximate. 


Modern Combinations of 
Romanic and Germanic 1,165 

Semitics SO 

Slavonics 6 

Comparative Literature 

and Philology S 

Law 215 

Librarj' Science and Li- 
brarians 130 

Manual and Industrial Art 35 

Mathematics 757 

Medicine and Dentistry. . . 1,425 
Military Science and Tac- 
tics 32 

Music 327 

Philosophy 192 

Physical Education 344 

Physics 522 

Political Science 208 

Psychology 273 

Religion and Biblical Liter- 
ature 2 

Sociology 213 


REGISTRATION BY INSTITUTIONS TO MAY 1, 1924 


InstiluHons 

Alabama: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Alabama 
Arizona: 

University of Arizona 

California: 

California Institute of Technology . . 

College of the Pacific 

Leland Stanford, Jr 


Number of 


Number of blanks re^ 

Per 

faculty"*^ 

turned 

cent 

115 

38 

.33 

111 

1 

.00 

107 

107 

1.00 

78 

26 

.33 

39 

11 

.28 

437 

125 

.28 


♦These figures nro takea from tlio Collego Blue Book, 1923-24, 
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Number of 


InstUuHons 

umber oj hJcnks re- 
faculty^ turned 

per 

cent 

California — Continued, 

Mills College, . * 

62 

37 

.59 

Occidental College 

34 

18 

,52 

Pomona College , 

68 

40 

.58 

University of California 

1,458 

261 

,17 

University of Redlands 

27 

19 

.70 

University of Southern California. , 

281 

109 

,38 

Whittier College . 

14 

7 

,50 

Colorado: 

Colorado Agricultural College 

71 

8 

ai 

Colorado College . * 

55 

37 

.67 

Coiorado State Teachers College, . . 

103 

35 

,33 

University of Colorado 

,247 

41 

,16 

University of Denver 

48 

40 

.83 

Connecticut: 

Connecticut College for Women ^ . . 

46 

23 

.50 

Trinity College 

28 

16 

.57 

Wesleyan University 

59 

24 

.40 

Yale University 

449 

321 

.71 

Delaware: 

University of Delaware 1 

62 

17 

.27 

District of Columbia : 

Catholic University of America. , . . 

94 

0 

.00 

George Washington University . , , . 

227 

51 

.22 

Georgetown University 

226 

10 

.04 

Trinity College 

47 

0 

.00 

Florida: 

Florida State College for Women . , 

66 

23 

,35 

John B, Stetson University 

39 

0 

.00 

University of Florida 

75 

39 

.52 

Georgia: 

Agnes Scott College, 

43 

.8 

.18 

Brenau College 

30 

0 

.00 

Emory University 

176 

0 

.00 

Mercer University, , 

81 

22 

.27 

University of Georgia 

, 155 

1 

.00 

Idaho : 

University of Idaho 

. 154 

60 

,38 

+Th©s6 are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923«24. 
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I^umher of 

Number of 
blanks re^ 

Per 

InsiUfilhns 

JacuUy* 

turned 

ecni 

Illinois: 

Armour Institute of Technology , . . 

n 

19 

.26 

Augustana College. 

67 

14 

.20 

Carthage College - . . 

25 . 

21 

.84 

De !Paul University 

88 

0 

.00 

Illinois College. . * . • 

27 

2 

.07 

Illinois Weeleyan University 

50 

0 

.00 

Illinois Woman*s College, 

35 

17 

.48 

James Millikin University 

57 

10 

.17 

Knox College 

44 

2 

.04 

Lake Forest College 

25 

20 

.40 

Lewis Institute 

S3 

12 

.22 

Lombard College 

23 

17 

,74 

Monmouth College 

30 

4 

,13 

Northwestern College 

36 

0 

.00 

Northwestern University 

537 

124 

.23 

Rockford College 

40 

35 

.87 

St. Francis Xavier. 

37 

0 

.00 

St. Ignatius College 

15 

0 

.00 

University of Chicago 

375 

300 

.80 

University of Illinois 

1,104 

438 

.39 

Wheaton College 

29 

6 

.20 

Indiana: 

Butler College. 

38 

20 

.52 

De Pauw University 

64 

39 

.61 

Earlham College. 

34 

15 

.44 

Franklin College 

22 

12 

,54 

Hanover College. 

17 

3 

.17 

Indiana State Normal School 

66 

SO 

,75 

Indiana University 

213 

213 

1,00 

Purdue University 

222 

167 

.75 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

20 

8 

.40 

St. Mary’s College 

48 

0 

.00 

St, Mary of the Woods 

35 

0 

,00 

University of Notre Dame 

121 

61 

,50 

Wabash College 

27 

3 

.11 

Iowa: 

Coe College 

56 

30 

.53 

Columbia College. 

12 

0 

.00 

Cornell College 

51 

22 

.43 


♦Th<jso figures are taken from tho CoHego Blue Book, 1923-34. 
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Number of 


Number of 

blanks re- 

Per 

InsUtiiUojts 

faculty* 

turned 

cent 

Tovf Qr^Continued, 

JDes Moines University 

33 

8 

.24 

Drake University 

1i 

3 

.04 

Grinnell College * 

69 

43 

.62 

Iowa State College 

792 

206 

.26 

Iowa State Teachers College 

175 

104 

.59 

Iowa Wesleyan College 

26 

11 

.42 

Luther College 

21 

1 

.05 

Morningside College . 

43 

13 

.30 

Mt, St, Joseph 

23 

0 

.00 

Parsons College 

18 

6 

.33 

Penn College 

30 

0 

.00 

Simpson College 

34 

8 

.23 

State University of Iowa 

425 

195 

.45 

University of Dubuque 

27 

12 

' .44 

Upper Iowa University 

26 

2 

.08 

Kansas; 

Baker University 

36 

11 

.30 

Bethany College 

31 

5 

.16 

College of Emporia 

26 

0 

.00 

Fairmount College 

30 

3 

.10 

Friends University 

18 

8 

.44 

Kansas State Agricultural College. . . 

2S7 

143 

.55 

Kansas State Teachers College, Hays 

3S 

14 

.40 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 

bUTg. 

100 

58 

.58 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 

poria ... 

100 

9 

.09 

McPherson College 

28 

16 

.57 

Ottawa University. 

27 

11 

,40 

St. Mary's College 

32 

6 

,18 

Southwestern College 

27 

1 

.03 

University of Kansas 

296 

2 

.00 

Washburn College 

58 

15 

.25 

Kentucky; 

Centre College 

14 

10 

.71 

Georgetown College 

25 

12 

.48 

Transylvania College 

23 

0 

.00 

University of Kentucky 

ISO 

132 

.88 

University of Louisville 

37 

2 

.05 


*Ttiese flsUTcs are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923'24. 
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Number of 



Number of blanks re- 

Per 

InsUtuUons 

faenUy^ 

turned 

cent 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana State University 

91 

22 

.24 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

359 

45 

.12 

Maine: 

Bates College 

36 

9 

.25 

Bowdoin College 

35 

12 

.30 

Colby College 

32 

0 

.00 

University of Maine 

118 

46 

.38 

Maryland: 

Gouclier College , , . * * , , . 

76 

49 

.64 

Johns Hopkins University 

449 

192 

.43 

Loyola University 

18 

0 

.00 

Mt. St. Mary*a College 

39 

1 

.02 

Rock Hill College 

15 

0 

.00 

St, John’s College , . 

18 

10 

.55 

University of Maryland 

39S 

76 

.19 

Washington College 

14 

5 

.35 

Western Maryland College 

29 

11 

.38 

Massachusetts: 

Amherst 

51 

17 

.33 

Boston College 

42 

0 

.00 

Boston University 

362 

80 

.22 

Clark University 

32 

31 

.96 

Harvard University 

947 

219 

.29 

Holy Cross College , 

54 

9 

.16 

Massachusetts Agricultural College.. 

88 

59 

.67 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

ogy 

394 

lOS 

.26 

Mt, Holyoke College 

87 

115 

1.00 

Smith College 

205 

89 

,43 

Tiifts College 

381 

103 

.27 

Wellesley College 

ISO 

141 

.94 

Wheaton College . . 

32 

36 

1.00 

Williams College 

60 

SO 

.83 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute .... 

59 

54 

.91 

Michigan: 

Adrian College 

14 

5 

,36 

Albion College 

42 

17 

.40 

Alma CoUego 

22 

11 

.50 

Hillsdale College 

35 

8 

.23 

+Theso figares are taken from the College Blue Book, li>23-24. 
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Numher of 

Number of 
hlanhs re-^ 

Per 

InsHtutiom 

facuUy* 

turned 

cent 

Michigan — Continued, 

Hope College 

26 

8 

.31 

Kalamazoo College 

26 

14 

,54 

Michigan Agricultural College 

159 

102 

.64 

Michigan College of Mines 

24 

11 

,46 

Olivet College 

24 

1 

.04 

■University of Detroit 

190 

18 

.09 

University of Michigan 

629 

422 

.67 

Minnesota; 

Carleton College * 

65 

65 

1.00 

College of St* Catherine 

40 

17 

.42 

College of St, Teresa 

20 

0 

.00 

College of St, Thomas, , 

55 

11 

.20 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

26 

7 

.27 

Hamline University 

43 

38 

.88 

Macalester College, 

27 

16 

.59 

St. Olaf College 

58 

42 

.72 

University of Minnesota, 

622 

622 

1.00 

Mississippi: 

Millsaps College 

16 

4 

.25 

Mississippi State College for Women , 

65 

0 

,00 

University of Mississippi, 

38 

17 

.45 

Missouri: 

Central College 

15 

5 

.33 

Drury College 

26 

11 

,42 

Kirksville State Teachers College , , 

50 

0 

,00 

Linden wood College 

39 

18 

,46 

Missouri Valley College 

IS 

11 

.85 

Missouri Wesleyan College 

40 

0 

,00 

Park College 

22 

5 

,23 

St, Louis University. 

30 

13 

.43 

Tarkio College 

22 

0 

,00 

University of Missouri 

423 

175 

.41 

Washington University 

218 

107 

.49 

Westminster College 

14 

1 

,07 

William Jewell College 

16 

0 

.00 

Montana: 

Montana State College 

149 

50 

,34 

University of Montana 

76 

65 

,86 

figures are taken from the CoHcge Blue Book, 1923''24. 
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Number of 


InsHiuUons 

Number of 
faculty'^ 

turned 

Per 

cent 

Nebraska: 

Cotner University 

32 

9 

,28 

Cfeighton University 

146 

0 

,00 

Doatie University 

22 

8 

.36 

Grand Island College 

16 

9 

.56 

Hastings College. 

29 

1 

.03 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

56 

21 

,37 

Union College 

26 

7 

.27 

University of Nebraska 

415 

163 

.39 

University of Omaha 

23 

7 

.25 

York College 

20 

1 

.05 

Nevada; 

University of Nevada 

72 

31 

.43 

Ne\^ Hampshire: 

Dartmouth College 

164 

164c 

1.00 

New Hampshire University 

90 

71 

.79 

New Jersey; 

College of St. Elizabeth 

31 

28 

.90 

Princeton University 

232 

133 

.57 

Rutgers College 

96 

1 

.01 

Stevens Institute of Technology . . , , 

62 

17 

.27 

New Mexico: 

New Mexico College* A. and M, A.. 

34 

10 

.29 

University of New Mexico 

29 

0 

.00 

New York: 

Adelphi College 

27 

0 

.00 

Alfred University 

32 

23 

.72 

Canisius College 

23 

3 

.13 

Cathedral College. 

IS 

2 

,13 

Clarkson College of Technology . , . 

17 

7 

.41 

Colgate University 

51 

47 

.92 

College of City of New York 

587 

79 

.13 

College of Mt. St, Vincent ........ 

25 

0 

.00 

College of New Rochelle 

45 

i 

.02 

Columbia University 

1,504 

383 

,25 

Cornell University 

766 

528 

.69 

P'Youvillo College 

16 

0 

.00 

Blmita College 

34 

28 

.83 

Fordham University 

42 

2 

.05 


figures aro taken from tke Colloga Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Number of 

Number of blanks re-> Per 


TnsHiulions 

faculty^ 

turned 

cent 

N ew Y ork — Continued* 

Plamilton College 

30 

0 

.00 

Hobart College 

27 

12 

.44 

Hunter College 

283 

3S 

.12 

Manhattan College 

16 

0 

.00 

New York State Teaeliers College, . . 

57 

30 

.33 

New York University 

679 

161 

.24 

Niagara University 

30 

0 

.00 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn,. . . - 

‘ 47 

IS 

,32 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, , , . 

84 

S 

.06 

St, Francis College, 

16 

1 

.07 

St, John^s College 

30 

1 

.03 

St, Lawrence University 

92 

9 

.10 

St, Stephen's College 

14 

4 

.35 

Syracuse University 

464 

9 

.02 

University of Bufifalo 

241 

$2 

.21 

Union University 

60 

9 

.15 

University of Rochester. , 

SO 

49 

,98 

Vassar College 

ISO 

52 

,34 

Wells College 

33 

32 

.98 

William Smith College, 

30 

0 

.00 

North Cai oljna: 

Davidson College 

25 

11 

,45 

Elon College, 

27- 

1 

.00 

Meredith College 

43 

8 

.22 

North Carolina College for Women. , 

153 

14 

.09 

St. Genevieve's College 

26 

0 

.00 

Trinity College 

106 

6 

.06 

University of North Carolina 

123 

61 

,50 

Wake Forest College 

40 

0 

.00 

North Dakota: 

Jamestown College 

23 

r 

,35 

North Dakota Agricultural College. . 

508 

47 

.09 

University of North Dakota 

121 

54 

.44 

Ohio: 

. Baldwin Wallace College 

43 

7 

.17 

Capital University 

38 

s 

.12 

Case School of Applied Science: . . . , 

67 

61 

.96 

College of Wooster 

47 

15 

.34 


*ThMe figurea are takcd from the CoUego Blue Book, 1023-24. 
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Number oj 


ImlUuUoiis 

Number of blanks re- 
faculty* turned 

Per 

cent 

Ohio — Continued, 

Defianco College 

23 

12 

.52 

Denison University 

72 

21 

,30 

Heidelberg University 

21 

2 

,10 

Hiram College. 

26 

13 

.50 

Kenyon College 

45 

12 

.30 

Lake Erie College 

29 

20 

.65 

Marietta College. 

30 

18 

.60 

Miami University 

93 

78 

.84 

Municipal University of Akron 

50 

47 

.94 

Mt, Union College 

32 

13 

.35 

Muskingum College 

95 

29 

.32 

Oberlin College 

176 

77 

.43 

Ohio State University 

625 

6 

.00 

Ohio University 

90 

0 

.00 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

128 

96 

.75 

Otterbeitt University. 

33 

18 

.54 

Toledo University 

47 

I 

.02 

St, Ignatius College 

12 

0 

.00 

University of Cincinnati 

384 

165 

.43 

Western College for Women 

32 

0 

.00 

Western Reserve University 

376 

133 

.35 

Wittenberg College 

28 

28 

1.00 

Oklahoma; 

Oklahoma Agri. and Mining College . 

106 

66 

.62 

Oklahoma College for Women 

42 

11 

.26 

Phillips University 

36 

9 

.25 

University of Oklahoma 

170 

1 

.00 

Oregon: 

Pacific University 

21 

5 

.24 

Reed College 

33 

7 

.21 

University of Oregon. 

131 

96 

.73 

Willamette University 

125 

2 

,01 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny College 

34 

1 

.02 

Bryn Mawr College 

73 

47 

.64 

Bucknell University 

48 

12 

.25 

Carnegie Institute of Technology . . , 

350 

44 

.13 

Dickinson College 

25 

5 

.20 


♦These figures are taken from ll>o Collc{?o Dhio Book* 1923-24. 
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Numher oj 

Number of blanks re- Per 


JnsUtuiions 

faculty"^ 

turned 

cent 

Pennsylvania — Continued, 

Drexel Institute 

50 

30 

.60 

Dropsie College.. 

6 

2 

.33 

Franklin and Marshall College 

28 

S 

.18 

Gettysbiu-g College 

32 

17 

.53 

Grove City College 

32 

8 

.25 

Haverford College . . 

25 

14 

.56 

Lafayette College 

71 

54 

.76 

Lebanon Valley College 

21 

8 

.38 

Lehigh University. . 

104 

84 

.81 

M ary wood College 

39 

1 

.02 

Muiilenburg College 

11 

10 

.37 

Pennsylvania State College 

591 

211 

.36 

St. Vincent College 

40 

2 

.05 

Seton Hill College 

34 

5 

.14 

Susquehanna University 

23 

4 

.17 

Swarthmore College 

45 

23 

.51 

Temple University 

40S 

97 

.21 

University of Pennsylvania 

1,006 

467 

.46 

University of Pittsburgh 

446 

203 

.45 

Ursinus College 

21 

2 

.09 

Villanova College 

39 

3 

.07 

Washington and Jefferson College. . . 

27 

17 

.63 

Westminster College 

25 

2 

.08 

W‘ilsoii College 

35 

16 

.45 

Rhode Island : 

Brown University * 

102 

48 

.47 

South Carolina; 

College of Charleston 

11 

0 

,00 

Converse College 

35 

11 

.31 

University of South Carolina 

43 

38 

.88 

Wofford CoUego 

21 

6 

.28 

Winthrop College. 

90 

41 

.45 

South Dakota: 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

34 

1 

.00 

Huron College. 

25 

20 

,80 

South Dakota College of A. & M. A, 

107 

30 

.18 

University of South Dakota 

65 

45 

.69 

Yankton College 

25 

9 

.36 


^Thcso flgttfes aro taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Number of 


JnsliiuHons 

Number of blanks re- 
faculty^ turned 

Per 

cent 

Tennessee: 

George Peabody Teachers College. . . 

109 

24 

.23 

Maryville College. 

49 

2 

.04 

Southwest’n Presbyterian University 

13 

9 

.69 

University oi Chattanooga. ........ 

U 

9 

.64 

University of the South 

27 

13 

.48 

University of Tennessee. 

226 

36 

.16 

Vanderbilt University 

165 

26 

.16 

Texas: 

Baylor University 

58 

19 

,32 

College of Industrial Arts 

110 

0 

,00 

Rice Institute. 

117 

29 

.25 

Southwestern University 

25 

14 

.56 

Southern Methodist University 

104 

15 

,14 

Trinity University 

27 

9 

.33 

University of Texas 

314 

308 

.98 

Utah: 

Brigham Young University 

76 

0 

.00 

Agricultural College of Utah 

78 

47 

,60 

University of Utah . > . 

150 

53 

.33 

Vermont: 

Middlebury College 

51 

33 

,65 

University of Vermont 

140 

120 

.88 

Virginia: 

College of William and Mary 

40 

29 

,72 

Emory and Henry College . 

14 

1 

,07 

Hampden-Sidney College 

12 

7 

.06 

Randolph-Macon College 

24 

9 

♦ 37 

Randolph- Macon Woman's College, 

51 

0 

.00 

Roanoke College 

24 

2 

.08 

Sweet Briar College 

31 

15 

.48 

University of Richmond 

45 

12 

.23 

University of Virginia 

114 

74 

.65 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

122 

0 

.00 

Washington and Lee University . . . 

52 

17 

.33 

Washington : 

State College of Washington. . . , . . 

181 

107 

.60 

University of Washington 

268 

154 

.59 

Whitman College 

33 

18 

.56 


*Tlics<a figarcig aro token from the CoUege Blue Book» 1923-24. 
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Nmi^er of 


Instiluiions 

Nnmher of blanks re- 
facuHy"^ turned 

Per 

cent 

West Virginia: 

Bethany College* 

25 

18 

.72 

West Virginia University 

188 

113 

,60 

Wisconsin: 

Beloit College 

49 

47 

,96 

Campion College . , * 

33 

0 

.00 

CArroll College * . , . * 

22 

12 

,54 

Lawrence College 

64 

1 

,00 

Marquette University 

310 

1 

.00 

Milton College 

17 

10 

.60 

Milwautee-Downer College 

40 

18 

.48 

Northwestern College 

16 

0 

,00 

Ripon College 

31 

0 

.00 

University of Wisconsin 

1,003 

564 

.56 

Wyoming: 

University of Wyoming, 

84 

58 

.69 

Registration from other sources, . 



as 


Total * . * 

. . . 41,106 

15,951 

,39 


★These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 


Note: Lack of returns from many of the colleges is due to late 
registration. 
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Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Language Teaching 

A COMMITTEE of modern language teachers has 
been formed to make a thorough study of the 
teaching of the foreign modern languages of the 
United States and Canada. The Investigation will be car- 
ried on under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, with the cooperation of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The enormous increase in secondary school and college 
registration during the last five years, together with the 
growing emphasis upon oral instruction, has created serious 
problems in modern language instruction. The committee 
hopes to determine by scientific tests which groups of stu- 
dents are best fitted to pursue the study of the modern lan- 
guages, the best methods and materials of instruction suita- 
ble for each group, and the best means of securing a 
close correlation between modern language study and other 
subjects in the curriculum. As a result of this inve.stigation, 
it is hoped that a constructive program of recommendations 
may be made for impto-ving the teaching of the foreign 
modern languages in secondary schools and colleges. 

An attempt will be made to formulate the ultimate aims 
and purposes of modern language instruction by seeking 
information from persons whose duty it is to measure public, 
opinion, as well as from those who by their official position 
or from individual experience are entitled to enlightening 
views regarding the national, regional, vocational, cultural, 
and social values of modern language study. 

The chairman of the investigation is Prof. Robert H. Fife, 
of Columbia Univei'sity. 

J. P. W. Crawford. 
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Report of the Committee on the American . 
University Union 

T he executive committee of the Council at 

a meeting held on February 27 confirmed the condi- 
tions of the merger between the American University 
Union as set forth in the director’s letters of February 12 
and 25, and recognized the acceptance of these terms by 
the trustees of the union, as completing the contract of 
merger between the two organizations. 

The American University Union, which thus became part 
of die Counci) on Education, was founded in 1917 as a war 
organization "to meet the needs of American university 
and college men who are in Europe for military or other 
service in the cause of the Allies,” Over 30,000 ex-service 
men remember gratefully the Palace Hotel on the Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris; the St. James’s Palace Hotel, London, or 
the Royal Hotel, Rome, where they found opportunity for 
meeting their friends, getting their letters, obtaining com- 
fortable rooms and meals at reasonable prices, and receiving 
information on the numberless topics of interest to the young 
American abroad. The usefulness of the organization was 
so convincingly established by the experience of the war that 
it was decided to continue operations on a peace basis, the 
general object of the union being newly defined in these 
words : “To serve as a bond between the universities of the 
United States and those of European nations.” The war 
headquarters in Paris and London had reverted to their 
ordinary hotel business, and suitable offices for the union 
were rented, in Paris at 1 Rue de Fleurus, in London at SO 
Russell Square. Last year the Paris office was moved to 
more commodious and eligible quarters at 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain, the handsome building recently acquired by the 
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Dotation Carnegie, l)ut the London office has remained in the 
convenient location on Russell Square, near the British 
Museum and University College, where it shares an old 
London mansion with the Federation of British Universities 
and other educational organizations. The union thus brings 
into the partnership just established well-equipped and well- 
staifed offices and a reputation for efficient and devoted 
service to American students and professors. During the 
last year 1,392 American students registered at the Paris 
bureau from 166 American educational institutions, and 943 
at the London office. 

The Executive Committee, at the meeting above referred 
to, created the standing committee of the council to be 
known as the Committee on the American University Union, 
its ditties being to maintain and administer the headquarters 
of the union and to develop international relations. Twenty- 
five gentlemen, nominated by the trustees of the American 
University Union in Europe and comprising members of 
its own board and of the Council Committee of Interna- 
tional Education Relations, constitute the new committee 
with Dr. H, P. Juclson as chairman, Dr. A. P. Stokes as vice- 
chairman, and Prof. J. W. CunlifTe as secretary. 

This committee held its first meeting on May 1 and ap- 
pointed, as director of the British Division, Prof. C> M. 
Gayley, professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Emeritus, in the University of California*, the directorship 
of the Continental Division was referred to a special com- 
mittee with power to act. The administration ^of the secre*- 
tarial office in New York and of the London and Paris 
headquarters is proceeding smoothly under the new arrange- 
ment, which has been in force since the first of March. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
Secretary, 
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Report of the Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange of Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships 

I T SEEMS appropriate that the report of this committee 
should now cover briefly the whole period during which 
the Franco-American Exchange has been conducted, in 
view of the recent great development of the responsibilities 
of the council in tlie field of international relations. 

The exchange with which this committee has latterly been 
charged originated in a series of conferences held in Wash- 
ington a few weeks after the establishment of the American 
Council on Education (which then bore the name of the 
Emergency Council on Education) . Officers of the council, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and the Association of 
American Colleges participated in the formulation of the 
original plan. Because of the limited resources of the council 
it recognized the Association of American Colleges as the 
agency best qualified to have charge of the exchange. The 
association therefore sent an appeal to a large number of 
American institutions for scholarships for French girls, each 
scholarship to cover the cost of room, board, tuition and 
fees. It was hoped that 100 scholarships might be offered. 
They were limited to girls because all able-bodied French- 
men at that time were enrolled in the armed forces of the 
country. In response to this appeal 230 such scholarships 
were offered. Somewhat later a further appeal was made 
for scholarships for disabled Fi'ench soldiers. Forty such 
opportunities were offered. The total number of women 
appointed to scholarships was 113, Of the 40 scholarships 
provided for disabled soldiers 34 were accepted. 

The Association of American Colleges sent repre.sentatives 
abroad in 1918 and in 1919 to assist in the selection of the 
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women candidates. In 1919, 87 new women were added to 
the list of scholarship holders^ and 95 of those appointed 
for the previous year continued for a second year at Ameri- 
can institutions. Twenty-four men also held scholarships 
under this plan during that year. 

By the year 1920 the office of the American Council on 
Education had been placed on a permanent footing, and 
on the motion of the Association of American Colleges the 
enterprise was turned over to the Council for administra- 
tion, The transfer coincided with the beginning of the pe- 
riod of most acute financial pressure on the American col- 
leges. Many of them found it impossible to continue to 
provide as many scholarships as they had previously offered, 
or, indeed, in some cases, any scholarships at all. From 
1920 to 1922, inclusive, there was a sharp falling off in the 
number of such opportunities made available for French 
students. There has been a slight increase in the number of 
scholarships offered for the current academic year, however, 
and returns now coming in for the year 1924-25 indicate 
that the number will be still further increased. Altogether 
549 scholarships have been held by French students at 
American institutions in the past six years under the plan 
for which your committee is responsible. 

The French Government promptly took action to show its 
appreciation of the courtesies extended by American institu- 
tions. In the autumn of 1918 the French Ministry of Public 
Education and the Office National des Universites et Ecole 
francaises offered 20 scholarships to American women, un- 
dergraduates and graduates. Candidates for 18 of these 
were selected in the United States and accepted the scholar- 
ships. The provisions made by the French Government have 
been annually renewed and the number and variety of the 
opportunities annually increased. In the beginning the ma- 
jority of the scholarships offered were in lycees, supple- 
mented by two in the Ecole Norniale Super ieure de Sevres 
and the Ecole Norniale de St. Germain en Laye, respectively. 
Gradually university scholarships at Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon, 
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Toulouse, Nancy and Strasbourg have been included in the 
list of offerings. Most of the latter have been open to 
both men and women. For the current academic year 52 
such opportunities were presented through this committee to 
American students, 25 of them representing scholarships at 
Sevres and normal schools and lycees, and 27 full scholar- 
ships or tuition scholarships in the universities mentioned. 
The number of American students taking advantage of these 
opportunities has increased steadily and now reaches a total 
of 162, Indeed, during the past two years more scholarships 
have been offered by the French institutions than by the 
American, and the number of American students who have 
gone to France under these auspices is greater than the 
number of French students coming to the United States. It 
is hoped and expected that the reviving interest of American 
colleges and universities in the exchange will shortly rectify 
this unfavorable balance of trade. 

From the beginning of the enterprise a large part of the 
credit for its success has been due to the cooperation and 
material assistance of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. The institute has assumed responsibility for arranging 
for transportation of both groups of scholarship holders, 
for their chaperonage and entertainment on each of their 
annual pilgrimages through New York. It has rendered 
a still more valuable service by assigning for the work 
of selection of candidates each year for the past four years 
Miss Virginia Newcomb, who was, until last summer, in 
charge of the institute's Student's Bureau* Miss Newcomb's 
wide knowledge of international educational conditions and 
of American higher institutions, together with her intimate 
acquaintance with France, has rendered her peculiarly fitted 
to perform this service. In the course of it she has won 
the confidence of the French educational authorities to such 
a degree that in her hands the task of selection has been 
carried on with the smallest possible loss of time and the 
maximum of eflSciency. The committee congratulates itself 
and the council on the fact that it has once more secured 
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Miss Newcomb’s services for the work of selection during 
the coming summer^ in. spite of the fact that she is now no 
longer a member of the staff of the institute. 

The general plan of administration under which the com- 
mittee has operated has been cumbersome and at times con- 
fusing. Because of the large number of cooperating agen- 
cies, and perliaps ui deference to certain apparently con- 
flicting interests, it has seemed desirable to parcel out variotis 
phases of the work, keeping the general control in the 
councirs office through tlie chairman or secretary of the 
committee. It now appears to members of the committee 
probable that, in view of the larger development of the 
councirs international relations, somewhat simpler arrange- 
ments may be made. The committee has not formally acted 
upon this matter; the chairman simply refers it to the direc- 
tor of the council for consideration. 

The committee, however^ lias no doubts concerning the 
value of the exchange and the expediency of its continuance, 
and probably of its ex^xinsion. Doctor Champ enois has 
placed in the chairman’s hands a very impressive statement 
of the results of the undertaking from the point of view of 
the Office National des UuWevsites ct Ecolc f vaneaisea. He 
notes, for example, that, of the 398 different individuals 
coming from France on these scholarships, less than 4 per 
cent may be said to have failed, either in scholarship or in 
ability to adapt themselves to the conditions of American 
academic and social life. Eighty per cent of these French 
students have graduated from their American alma mater, 
284 have returned to France, of whom the great majority 
have already joined or are ready to join the teaching pro- 
fession. The French Government has given the holders of 
American scholarships full credit in France for their studies 
in American institutions, the years .spent in American col- 
leges or universities being counted as years of service from 
the point of view of promotion, salary, and pension. One 
hvmdred and fourteen French students have remained in the 
United States as instructorvS or teachers of French. It is 
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fair to assume that they are serving both the interests of 
their country and the interests of American higher educa- 
tion, Indeed the testimonials voluntarily offered concerning 
their efficiency as teachers indicate that they have added 
greatly to the strength of modern language teaching in this 
country. 

Equally accurate records of the success of the American 
students who have held French scholarships or fellowships 
have unfortunately not been kept. It is possible to say, 
however, that the percentage of failures has been scarcely 
higher and that the great advantage derived from a year or 
more of study at French institutions has contributed notably 
to the equipment of the scholarship holders for teaching, the 
profession which most of them have embraced. 

The contribution made through the agency of this ex- 
change in i^romoting international good-will and understand- 
ing is more difficult to estimate, That it is real, no one is 
disposed to deny, A practical demonstration of it is rep- 
resented in the formation, in Paris, of the Association of 
Former French Students in the United States, with an active 
and enthusiastic membership of approximately 300, The 
French official view of its importance is indicated by the fact 
that the French budget has borne an appropriation of 300, CXX) 
francs for this work since 1919, and that the directors and 
representatives of the office national have constantly as- 
sured the committee that they regard it as one of their most 
vital activities. It is the committee's judgment that never 
was it more worth while to cultivate international friendship 
by this indirect means. 

S. P. Cafen, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on International 
Educational Relations 

D uring the past year the only matter of importance 
that has come before the committee has been the 
completion of the report which was compiled at the 
request of the director of the Bureau des Reseignements 
Scientifiques de la Sorbonne and the secretary general de 
I’Extension Universitaire de la Societe des Amis de rUni- 
versite de Paris. 

It will perhaps be recalled that in last year’s report it was 
stated that the director had inquired whether credit would 
be given American students pursuing work offered in the 
“Cours de Civilisation francaise” which is given each semes- 
ter by professors of the University of Paris. Communica- 
tions were sent out last spring to the deans of the more 
important graduate schools of the American universities, 
but only a few replies had been received at the time of the 
last annual meeting of the council. 

After further correspondence, additional reports were re- 
ceived, in all, from twenty-four universities, so that it was 
possible, in January of the present year, to communicate to 
the representatives of the University of Paris a summary 
of the replies which load come in. In general the nature 
of these replies was favorable. However, there were cer- 
tain limitations such as; first, the courses must bear a 
direct relation to the candidate’s work for a higher degree ; 
second, subject to the residence requirements of the particu- 
lar university; third, subject to the examination require- 
ments for the higher degree. 

Special conditions in addition to the above, if any such 
were stated, were summarized in the case of each particular 
university. 
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In view of the recently perfected arrangements between 
the American University Union in Europe and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, by which a new committee to be 
known as the Committee of the American University Union 
has been organized and becomes a Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the existence of a separate Com- 
mittee on International Educational Relations is no longer 
necessary. The committee therefore desires to express its 
approval of the merger and recommends that the original 
Committee of the Council on International Relations should 
be relieved from further service, 

Herman V. Ames, 

Chamnayt, 
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The Institute of International Education 

D r. CAPEN’S report is a very good introduction to 
what I have to say. He spoke of the Franco-Anier- 
ican scholarships, The first thing that I want to 
talk about is scholarships. The institute is now a constituent 
member of the council, and I think that it is a good thing 
for all members of the council to understand some of the 
things that one of its constituent agencies has undertaken 
to do. 

One of the first important activities of the institute was 
to try to find out just how many scholarships and fellow- 
ships there were in this country for foreign students and 
in foreign countries for American students- A question- 
naire was sent to all the institutions and the results published 
in a booklet giving all the scholarships and fellow.ships for 
foreign students in this country in all universities and col- 
leges and also the converse. If you study this booklet you 
will be astonished at the liberality of American institutions 
in providing scholarships for foreign students, and also 
at the large number of scholarships that exist for American 
students abroad. 

One striking example of this is the case of the stranded 
Russian students in this country. We have an admirable 
body of students who had partially or almost completely 
fini.shed their courses in Russia but who, because of the revo- 
lutions there, were driven out and stranded, and who were 
anxious to complete their courses. As a result of the appeal 
by the institute to the various institutions in the country 
we were able to secure 45 scholarships, IS of which covered 
tuition, board and lodging, and 32 of which covered tuition. 

In addition, the institute established a Russian students’ 
fund and got a large number of bankers and financiers in 
New York to become members of it, and to subscribe last 
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year $40,000 for the help of these Russian students. This 
fund is not for scholarships and fellowships in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is a revolving loan fund. We give 
monies to these Russian students to complete their education 
under the distinct understanding that it will be returned to 
us within a certain period. Moreover, we make them sign 
a statement that as soon as Russia is stabilized they will 
return to their own country and help in the reconstruction 
of their country with the education they have received in 
our country. Whether that latter thing will be so long de- 
ferred that we cannot expect them to undertake to do it I 
do not know. Certainly the former has not happened. 

It will gratify you to know that three-fourths of these 
Russian students who graduated from American institutions 
this year graduated as A men, and we have received this 
year, the first year they have graduated, something like 
$3,700 returned. Last year was the first year they earned 
money since they received their degrees. The respect and 
admiration and aifection for the institute in the hearts of 
these young men I think cannot be overestimated. 

These Russian scholarships are only a few of the scholar- 
ships that have been offered by American institutions to 
foreign students. We are administering six full scholar- 
ships of Czecho-Slovak students. 

As a result of the money given us by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment we have been able to bring over four French women 
and one Belgian woman to receive education in library econ- 
omy in this country, They have now gone back, and the 
first children’s library in Belgium was ojjened in Brussels 
this year as a result of that Belgian woman receiving her 
education in that way. 

Moreover, for two Mexican girls we have two scholar- 
ships covering tuition, board and lodging. For two Italian 
students we have scholarships in the same way, one for a 
boy and one for a girl, which we have just called the 
Eleanora Duse Scholarship of the Italy-America Society, 

It will interest you to know that the antagonism of the 
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war has sufficiently passed away to make possible the estab- 
lishment of a committee of nine members to bring about 
educational relations in higher education with Germany 
again» As a result there have been received already by that 
committee twelve scholarships covering tuition, board and 
lodging for German students in this country. They will 
probably come chiefly from Heidelberg, which has always 
been liberal, and has established an institute primarily for 
the study of Anglo-American history and institutions. 

One of the difficult things about these foreign students 
has been arranging for their summer vacations. Most of the 
colleges are in session for only nine months, We have made 
applications to a great many summer camps and have been 
able to secure positions for many foreign students as leaders 
in these summer camps. Some camps have done more 
than that, Arthur Foster wrote me a few weeks ago he 
would issue three scholarships covering all expenses. 

As Dr. Capen said when be was si>eakmg of the Franco- 
American scholarships, the French Govcniment, in grateful 
recognition of what the American colleges had done for 
French students, founded the twenty fellowships for French 
girls. That is only a part of the story. Last spring the 
minister of instruction in Prague notified us that Czecho- 
slovakia had furnished six scholarships for American stu- 
dents at Prague covering tuition, board and lodging, with the 
qualification that these students had been making a study 
of the Slavic language, or Slavic history, or Slavic litera- 
ture, or Slavic institutions. Today there are five splendid 
American students at Prague, three men and two girls, study- 
ing under the auspices of the University of Prague. 

The same thing is true of Spain. We have two fellow- 
ships for Spanish girls in this country covering tuition, board 
and lodging. Recently the American Association for Field 
Fellowships in France transferred to the institute the ad- 
ministration of the income of their endowment fund of 
$125,000 for sending American students to France to study 
there. 
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Only last week again Mrs. Willard Straight gave me a 
fund, the income of which is $2,000 a year, for the purpose 
of sending an American student to China to study Chinese 
civilization. It is the first evidence of a desire to return 
something of the appreciation the Chinese have shown us 
in sending all their students to our country. 

The institute now has more than 100 fellowships and 
scholarships to administer, and if I had the time to read 
to you the splendid letters that I receive from representative 
men all over the world about selected students who would 
be unquestionable assets to their country if they could come 
here and get the education that we could give them, I am 
sure you would all agree with me we must do all we can 
to help in this respect. For example, a recent letter from 
Hugh Gibson, our minister to Poland, tells of a student who 
had every qualification as to personality and scholarship 
to make him a great asset in the reconstruction of Poland 
if he might come here and secure some of the sound educa- 
tion that is given in American colleges. But we had no 
scholarship for him. 

These requests for scholarships come from all over the 
world, and 1 am sure you agree with me we must make as 
strong an appeal as possible for this work. 

The administration of scholarships for foreign students 
is not the end, by any means, of their connection with the 
institute. The institute has to help them in a variety of 
ways. Hundreds pass through our office both coming from 
Europe and going to Europe. They need information and 
advice. And the number that get information and advice 
by correspondence is, of course, much larger, 

During the past year one of our chief activities was ad- 
justing difficulties with the immigration laws. The number 
of students that we had to assist in securing admission 
under the immigration law, either by correspondence with 
their university, or by correspondence with Mr. Husband in 
Washington, or by personal visits to Mr, Husband at Wash- 
ington, or by visits to Ellis Island, was S07. It has been 
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so large an undertaking that we have had to assign one 
clerk full time to this immigration service. The institute 
has been active in bringing pressure upon the immigration 
authorities and Congress to include in the pending immigra- 
tion law suitable provisions for exempting bona fide students 
from the national quotas. Since lunch I called up Mr, 
Johnson, chairman of the House Committee, in charge of 
this bill, and he assured me that the conferees have agreed 
to include the provision exempting students from the na- 
tional quota. 

Another activity of the institute by which we have helped 
foreign students is the piiblicatioii of a guide book for the 
foreign students in the United States. The second edition 
is now exhausted. It explains our system of higher educa- 
tion, as well as our curricula. The demand for such in- 
formation is so great that we have issued a bibliography on 
the United States* telling students what books they ought 
to read and why they ought to read them before coming 
here. The first edition of this is nearly exhausted. It has 
proved useful not only to foreign students, but also to 
American teachers who want to find out what are the best 
books to read on the United States. 

In like manner, for the benefit of American students 
going abroad, we have published three excellent bulletins, 
one on higher education in England, another on advantages 
of higher education in France, and another for Italy. New 
and enlarged editions of these are in preparation. By these 
we seek to facilitate the orientation of the foreign students 
in the United States and of the American students abroad. 

Now a word about exchange teachers, I think there 
is no finer agency for international good-will than to have 
representative American professors go abroad and exude 
scholarship and Americanism at the same time before foreign 
university audiences, or the converse process of having 
distinguished professors from abroad clrcitited about in our 
universities. During the last year we have circuited 31 for- 
eign professors of all nationalities through the universities 
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of this country, I might name them to show the advantages 
that come to our universities from visits of these fine repre- 
sentatives of foreign scholarships and culture. 

The condition of teachers in the universities of Europe 
is most unfortunate. The result is that from practically 
every country in Europe the institute is receiving requests 
for positions in the United States. The number of teachers 
who applied to us for teaching positions in the United 
States during the past year was 270. This situation is almost 
hopeless. They do not understand our situation ; they cannot 
accommodate themselves to it. Very often they do not know 
our language, so that only a few are able to secure positions. 
Nevertheless, 12 requests came to us from American col- 
leges and universities, and of the 12 we were able to supply 
them with nine. 

Just as there were 270 foreign professors who wanted 
positions in our country either as lecturers or as permanent 
members on staffs, there were 29 American professors who 
wanted positions abroad. 

These professors were given letters of introduction to 
our representatives, or the right men to study under in the 
various countries of Europe. 

The French Government during the past two years has 
again honored American teachers in a rather unique way. 
It has asked the institute to select ten repi'esentative Ameri- 
can teachers to act as assistants in French lycees to give 
oral instruction in English. The government tries to assign 
these assistantships to lycees which are established in uni- 
versity towns, so that while the American teacher is having 
this fine advantage of teaching English in the French atmos- 
phere he can carry on his studies in neighboring universities. 

Another thing that we have been trying to do is to find 
out each year how many foreign students there are in the 
country, what their distribution is according to nationality, 
according to sex, and according to subjects studied. We 
have compiled and distributed tables which have been very 
helpful to the foreign ministers, 
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The institute is continually called on to make arrangements 
for international tours. It arranged last winter the program 
of the debates between the Oxford and American teams. 
Similarly, by planning their trips carefully, we have been 
able to save commissions from abroad Wcasting their time 
in going about the country seeing the same things. There 
have been commissions from Japan, China, Switzerland, 
Latin-Ainerica, etc., and usually they go to see the same 
things in the same places, everywhere. We have been able 
to help them make an itinerary by which they get the most 
advantage from this experience. 

For the past three years we have taken an active part in 
organizing summer student tours, characterized not by sight- 
seeing, but by educational activity under college teachers. 
We notify the educational avtthorities in the other countries, 
and they are everywhere received with enthusiasm, and 
circuited about so as to make the best of their opportunities. 
This project has been so successful that several institutions 
have arranged similar student tours themselves, as, for ex- 
ample, the New York University tour, which is not only 
organized for educational purposes, but even for granting 
college credit. 

Another similar activity of ours is arranging conferences 
on subjects of international importance. Only yesterday 
such a conference was held in New York to consider Mexi- 
can educational conditions. As a result we have been assured 
of the necessary support to send an education survey com- 
mission to Mexico at the cost of the Mexican Government. 
Such a survey will be very helpful both to Mexico and to 
the United States. Some of you remember the conference 
with reference to China, which resulted in the gathering of 
information which has been very helpful to the committees 
on admission in our institutions when considering Chinese 
students. 

The stimulation of foreign schools to meet the needs of 
American students who want to study abroad is another 
of our activities. It was very largely at the suggestion of 
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the institute that the summer session of the University of 
Mexico was opened two years ago. Our teachers of Spanish 
need language training in a Spanish-speaking country. More 
than 500 teachers of Spanish attended the session there last 
year. Similarly, we persuaded the University of Rome to 
open its first session last summer. We encouraged the Swiss 
to open that very fine school on international relations at 
the University of Geneva, which was attended by some 21 
American students last year, and in which the teachers are 
almost all from the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of this work 
of international education. If international good-will is to 
be developed it must come through education, and through 
education of an international character. Much can be done 
to this end by close cooperation between the Institute of 
International Education, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the American University Union in Europe. We 
are now entering into closer cooperation. I am sure that the 
great advances in international educational relations are sure 
to follow in the near future. 

P. Duggan, 
Director* 
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Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Study and Travel 

I N OCTOBER, 1923, the Hon. Marcus H. Marks, a 
philanthropist and former president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, suggested that some compre- 
hensive plan should be developed which would stimulate 
foreign travel and study in European institutions by Ameri- 
can students, the end being broader education for the in- 
dividual and more complete understanding among nations. 
At the invitation of the Association of Urban Universities, 
he addressed their members at the meeting held in Buffalo 
in November. The association passed a resolution endorsing 
the general idea and agreeing to support the movement if it 
were administered by the American Council on Education. 

Mr. Marks promptly proposed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the council that it undertake the organization and 
administration of a student exchange of the sort he had in 
mind, if he should raise funds sufficient to finance it. The 
Executive Committee, by correspondence in November, ac- 
cepted his proposal, and at its New York meeting in De- 
cember the round-robin action was ratified. 

Furthermore, the Association of American Colleges, at 
its December meeting in New York, endorsed the proposal, 
on the understanding that the American Council on Educa- 
tion should administer the work. Mr. Marks then invited 
Gen. Coleman DuPont to be the chairman of a committee 
to support the movement. General DuPont gave a luncheon 
at the Bankers Club on January 17, 1924, at which were 
present : Gen. Coleman DuPont, Frank A. Vanderlip, Felix 
Warburg, I. M. Stettinheim, Lee Kohns, Stephen P. Dug- 
gan. M. Champenois, President Walter Hullihen of Delaware 
University, Col. Arthur Woods, Sidney Bloomenthal, Mar- 
cus M. Marks and Dean Frederick B. Robinson, At this 
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meeting all agreed that much good would come out o£ an 
extensive system of travel and study if such a system could 
be practically devised. In discussing details, especial stress 
was placed upon the importance of making arrangements 
whereby American institutions would give credit for studies 
pursued during the summer months in Europe, Such an 
arrangement, it was thought, would have a broadening 
educational influence and also save time devoted to college 
studies. It was also suggested that some students might 
arrange for a full year abroad, in lieu of the junior year 
in college at home, after the plan successfully followed by 
the University of Delaware. 

At the meeting it was pointed out that no one college or 
university could very well organize and successfully coordi- 
nate courses which would be credited by many institutions 
throughout the country. Some present believed that no 
practical plan for general crediting could be devised. But 
others were of the opinion that the American Council on 
Education was the one. organization possessing the confidence 
of most institutions and educational agencies throughout the 
country and that it could successfully establish, supervise and 
certify courses of European study which would be generally 
accepted. 

The gentlemen present appropriated a sum of $10,000 to 
be used by the Ametdcan Council on Education to make a 
preliminary investigation of the possibilities. Furthermore, 
a sub-committee to cooperate with the council and supervise 
the expenditure of the $10,000 was appointed as follows: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman; Gen. Coleman DuPont, vice- 
chairman; Felix Warburg, treasurer; Dean Frederick B. 
Robinson, secretary; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan; President 
Walter Hullihen, 

On January 23 this sub-committee met at the Metropolitan 
Club, Numerous letters and telegrams from colleges and 
universities in various sections of the country were dis- 
cussed, These communications indicated clearly that nearly 
forty representative institutions enthusiastically endorsed the 
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project and had complete confidence in the council as the 
proper body to carry on the work and to vouch for its 
educational value. After discussing the whole situation, the 
sub-committee passed resolutions as follows: 

L That the replies from American institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country are gratifying and reassuring as to the 
cooperation expected and as to the guarantee of credit, 

2, That the American Council on Education be authorized to 
begin in Great Britain and Ireland and formulate a plan to 
facilitate the placing of American undergraduates for accredited 
work in institutions of learning, in courses requiring a year or less 
residence. 

It was also resolved that an appropriate sum of money be drawn 
from the $10,000 to initiate this work, 

3, That sums of money out of the $10,000 be paid to the American 
Council on Education on the authority of the chairman, 

4, That Dr, C, R. Mann be added to the committee as a member, 

5, That the American Council limit its canvass among American 
institutions to accredited colleges on the list of approved institu- 
tions which was promulgated by the council, 

6, That the American Council formulate a program of study 
tours on the continent for American students under American 
supervision, without relation to college credit, 

It was the cojaseusus of opinion that all divergent views 
had been reconciled and that the committee had made an 
excellent beginning on what may develop into a very compre- 
hensive entei'pnse. 

The subcommittee then authorized President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthniore College, to make a survey, in accordance 
with its resolutions, in Great Britain.! Pie did so promptly 
and made his report at the second meeting of the subcommit- 
tee, which was held on April 18 in New York. His report 
is as follows : 

Before I left for England I had a conference with Dr. Maun 
in which he asked me to investigate and report on the general 
question as to whether a system of exchange of university students 
of about junior grade would work between English and American 
universities without loss of time to the students lu getting their 
degrees. He wished me. particularly to ascertain whether Amer- 
ican students who have completed their sophomore year could 
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enter the English universities profitably for one year's study, 
whether the English universities would provide such students 
with proper supervision, and whether they would give certificates 
of work done which could be used as a basis of obtaining credit 
ill American institutions. And further, he asked me to obtain 
information as to courses of study, time schedules, living costs 
and living conditions, and to bring catalogues and bulletins from 
the various English universities for reference in his office. 

During the time that I was in England I had the opportunity 
of talking over the whole plan with a number of representatives 
of different English universities and with Dr. Alexander Hill, 
director of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. I had, 
furthermore, the opportunity on March 22 of laying the whole 
plan before the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors of the 
University Bureau of the British Empire and of obtaining the 
results of their very careful discussion of the plan. 

In all of these discussions I was assured that the universities 
of Great Britain would undertake to cooperate cordially with any 
feasible plan for the exchange of students between the two coun- 
tries. It was quite clear that British opinion was on the whole 
disposed to favor the migration of graduate rather than of under- 
graduate students from one country to another. The representa- 
tives of universities assured me, however, that there would be no 
difficulties about the admission of undergraduate students from 
American universities who had completed two years of work at 
home and who were returning to take their degree from their 
own universities. Since these students would not be candidates 
for degrees in England, it would be possible for English universi- 
ties to admit them to a status corresponding somewhat to that 
of special students in American universities, allowing them to 
attend practically any lectures and to do practically any work 
for which their previous training had prepared them. 

The English universities would be prepared to provide proper 
supervision for these ^ students and to give them some kind of 
certificate of the work they had done which could be used as a 
basis of obtaining credit in their American universities, though 
it was agreed that no mechanical equivalents in hours would 
be possible. 

The English university year corresponds roughly to the American, 
beginning the latter part of September or the early part of October 
and ending the latter part of June or early part of July, 

Expenses at the provincial universities would amount to about 
fl50 a year plus the cost of traveling and vacations. A scholarship 
of fJOO would probably be sufficient for a year at one of the 
provincial universities, though on this sum a scholar might expect 
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to draw to some extent on his own resources unless he were 
prepared to live with the utmost economy. Information coiiccrning 
living conditions, lectures, examinations, etc., is contained in the 
bulletins and programs of the various universities which I am send- 
ing to Dr. Mann’s office. 

It was the feeling of all my advisers in England that while it 
would be feasible to receive American undergraduates at the Eng- 
lish itiversitjes for one year, it had not yet been demonstrated that 
English undergraduates of the same status could profitably come 
out to the United States for one yearns study, Sucli a migration 
for them would probably mean the loss of one year’s time in 
taking their degrees. There was, however, a disposition to wait 
until the experience of the Davison Scholars (some of whom arc 
undergraduates) could be ascertained before pronoimcing finally on 
this aspect of the question. I think, however, that I should not 
do justice to English opinion unless I emphasize the fact that 
they feel that such migrations are more profitable in the case of 
postgraduate than in the case of undergraduate students, 

111 the discussion which followed this report, many inter- 
esting details were brought out. President Aydelotte re- 
ferred to particular advantages available in certain universi- 
ties.^ All were of the opinion, from the description given 
of the situation in Great Britain, that students in the junior 
year who had completed the required work of the first two 
years, could very well find excellent concentration groups 
or elective groups suited to their needs in the different Britivsh 
institutions. It was further deckled tlmt work for American 
students could easily be outlined and supervised by the repre- 
sentative of the American Council on Education who is in 
charge of the Union office in London, It was generally 
agreed that some digest of the wealth of literature brought 
back by President Aydelotte could be made and an announce- 
ment of scholarship opportunities sent to institutions 
throughout the country. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

1. It v^as the sense of the committee that President Aydelotte's 
report is so satisfactory that no time should be lost in sending 


'As in engmectring, economics, pre-medical, physics, philosophy, 
classics courses, etc. 
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the first group oi students under the auspices of the Committee to 
British institutions, 

II. That while the ultimate object of the committee should be to 
encourage students to study abroad at their own expense, it is 
necessary at first to popularize the movement by offering a limited 
number of scholarships; and that at present the committee should 
propose to the whole group that from twelve to sixteen scholar- 
ships of about ]f300 a year should be established with an annual 
budget of $25,000 for five years. 

IIL That the American Council be reduested to set up in its 
office at Washington an administrative bureau to conduct the prac- 
tical work connected with selecting and sending American students 
abroad; and that the $9,000 now in the hands of the chairman be 
deposited with the American Council on Education to be drawn 
Upon to maintain the bureau; it being understood that a first-grade 
man be engaged for the work and that his salary of somewhere 
between $6,000 and $8,000 be paid, half out of appropriations 
made by this committee and half out of other funds to be secured 
by the American Council on Education. 

IV. That the secretary be directed to present a report of the 
committee to date at the next meeting of the American Council 
on Education in Washington, D. C, on May 2. 

F. B. Robinson, 

Secretary, 
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Report of the Committee on Standards 

I N ACCORDANCE with the instructions at the last 
meeting, the committee has reconsidered the statement 
of standards of junior colleges and teacher training 
institutions and presents them in the following form with 
the recommendation that they now be finally approved by 
the American Council on Education. 

STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Introduction 

The following statement of standards for junior colleges 
is made with clear recognition of the fact that organizations 
so designated are still in their experimental stage both as 
to the type of work to be included and as to the correlation 
of such work with that of the high school on one hand 
and with that of standard colleges and technological and 
professional schools on the other. The definition is based 
on the assumption that the junior college is an integral part 
of a lai'ge system and that its standards and courses should 
facilitate interchange of students and credits between the 
junior colleges and other higher educational institutions. 

Definition 

The junior college is an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, 
scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first two 
years of a college as defined elsewhere by the American 
Council on Education. 

Admission of Students 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. The 
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major portion of the secondary school course of study ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the 
curriculum to which the student is admitted. 

Graduation Requirements 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the 
satisfactory completion of 30 year-hours or 60 semester 
hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges and 
universities, In addition to the above quantitative require- 
ments each institution should adopt qualitative standards 
suited to Its individual conditions. 

Faculty 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes should have a baccalaureate degree and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a rec- 
ognized graduate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching, 
as well as the amount of graduate work, should be taken 
into account. 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 
students should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. 

Curricula 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of 
study and for concentration and should have justifiable 
relations to the resources of the institution. The number 
of departments and the size of the faculty should be in- 
creased with the development of varied curricula and the 
growth of the student body. 

Enrollment 

6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has 
a registration of not less than SO students. 

Income 

7. The minimum annual operating income for the two 
years of junior college work should be $20,000, of which 
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not less than $10;0(X) should be derived from stable 
sources other than students, such as public support or per- 
manent endowments. Increase in faculty, student body, and 
scope of instruction should be accompanied by increase of 
income from such stable sources. The financial status of 
each junior college should be judged in relation to its educa- 
tional program. 

Bxdldings and Equipment 

8, The material equipment and upkeep of a junior col- 
lege, including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, 
and libraries, and their efficient operation in relation to its 
educational program should also be considered when judging 
the institution. 

Inspection 

9, No junior college should be accredited until it has 
been inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents 
regularly appointed by the accrediting organization. 

STANDAUUS AND PETNCIPLES FOR ACCRKDITING NORMAl. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COIXICGES 


Dejimtion 

Normal schools or teachers' colleges are institutions 
of higher education with two-year, three-year, or four-year 
curricula designed to afford such general and technical edu- 
cation as will lit students to teach in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Admission of Students 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. 

Gradimtion Requirements 

2. The minimum requirement for a diploma should be 
the satisfactory conipletion of 60 semester hours of credit 
(or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
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majors or courses), and the minimum requirement for grad- 
uation with the baccalaureate degree the satisfactory com- 
pletion of 120 semester hours of credit (or the equivalent 
in term hours, points, majors or courses). 

Enrollment 

3, Each curriculum leading to a diploma or degree should 
be duly unified, recognized separately and only if the follow- 
ing conditions are met: 

(a) Two-year curricula leading to diplomas should have a 
minimum enrollment of 80 students fully matriculated ac- 
cording to the provisions of standard 1 above, 

(Z?) Four-year curricula leading to baccalaureate degrees 
should have a minimum enrollment of 100 students fully 
matriculated according to the provisions of standard 1 above, 
with not fewer than 25 in the junior and senior years, exclu- 
sive of any other students. 

Faculty 

4, The size of faculty should bear a definite relation 
to the program of the institution, the number of students, 
and the number of courses offered. With the growth 
of the student body, the number of full-time teachers 
should be correspondingly increased. Members of the teach- 
ing staff in regular and permanent charge of classes (except 
teachers of special subjects in elementary schools, including 
music, dra'wing, and manual training, and assistants in the 
training school) should have a bachelor^s degree from a 
recognized institution of higher education and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a graduate 
school, or special training supplemented by experience, pref- 
erably of at least three years. The training of the head of 
a department should be, (a) in a two-year institution, that 
required for a master^s degree; and (6), in an institution 
offering four-year curricula, the doctor^s degree, or the 
equivalent as represented by a corresponding professional or 
technical training. In all cases efficiency of teaching as well 
as the amount of graduate work should be taken into account. 
A degree-giving institution should be judged in large part by 
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the ratio which the number of persons of professorial rank 
with sound training, scholarly achievement, and successful 
experience as teachers bears to the total number of the 
teaching staff* (In administering this standard accrediting 
agencies would not ordinarily expect to make it retroactive.) 

A teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes, exclusive of those for lectures, of niore 
than 30 students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

Income 

5. The minimum annual operating income for an ac- 
credited normal school or teachers college, exclusive of 
payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be (a) for insti- 
tutions offering two-year curricula only, not less than 
$25,000; and {b) for institutions offering three-year and 
four-year curriculaj not less than $50,000. At least one- 
half of this operating income should be derived from stable 
sources, other than students' fees. Increase in faculty, 
student body and scope of instruction should be accom- 
panied by increase in income from endowment. The financial 
status of each normal school or teachers^ college should be 
judged in relation to its educational program. 

Buildings and Equipment 

6. The material equipment and upkeep of a normal school 
or teachers' college, including its buildings, lands, labora- 
tories, apparatus, and libraries, and their efficient operation 
in relation to its educational program, should also be con- 
sidered when judging the institution. 

A normal school or teachers' college should have a live, 
well-distributed, professionally administered library bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught, and a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. Institutions 
offering four-year curricula should have at least eight thou- 
sand volumes, exclusive of public documents, in such a 
library. 

Practice Teaching and Observation 

7. In order to make practice teaching and observation 
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the unifying and dominant characteristics of the curricula 
of normal schools and teachers* colleges, adequate provision 
should be made as to the number of pupils enrolled in the 
training department, the number and preparation of the 
teachers in the training department, and the amount of 
practice teaching and observation required of each candidate 
for graduation. 

Inspection 

8. No normal school or teachers* college should be ac- 
credited until it has been inspected and reported upon by 
an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting 
organization. 

Teacher Training in Universities and Colleges 

9. The accrediting of standard colleges and universities as 
institutions for the technical training of teachers should be 
based upon meeting the following minimum requirements, in 
addition to compliance v^ith the requirements for standard 
colleges and universities as to admission, graduation, train- 
ing and schedule of faculty, and size of classes : 

{a) At least one full-time professor devoting himself ex- 
clusively to courses in education. 

(6) Adequate facilities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion according to the principles suggested in paragraph 7. 

(c) Adequate provision in the library for technical books 
and periodicals on education, 

(rf) Such a formulated curriculum or announcement of 
courses in education as will duly emphasize the technical 
character of the preparation for teaching. 

The following motions were passed and referred to the 
Council for consideration: 

The new Committee on Standards suggests for the con- 
sideration of the American Council on Education the ex- 
pansion of the present functions of the committee to include 
a continuing inquiry regarding the results arising from 
the progressive adoption and enforcement of the standards 
approved by the council. 
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A subcommittee of the Committee on Standards was ap- 
pointed to study special methods of measuring achievement 
for the purpose of establishing the capacity of students as 
a basis for the award of credits toward admissions, degrees, 
and certificates. In order to facilitate the work of this 
subcommittee, 

It was voted that the committee recommends to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that it open negotiations with 
agencies working in the field of objective educational meas- 
urements looking toward a coordination of effort in this 
field. 

It was voted that the committee recommends to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that the three reports on the 
standards of colleges, junior colleges, and teacher training 
institutions be issued as a special pamphlet and widely dis- 
tributed to a special list to be furnished this committee. 

J. H. Kirkland, Chairman. 

C. R. Mann, Secretary, 
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Officers of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1924-25 

Chairnia7i: Professor H, W. Tyler, Massachusotts Institute of Tech- 
nology, representing American Association of University Professors. 

First Vice-Chairman: Rt. Rev. E. A. Pace, Catholic University of 
America, representing Catholic Educational Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: President R, L. Wilbur, Stanford Universityj 
representing Association of American Universities, 

Secretary: President R. M. Hughes, Miami University, representing 
National Association of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Director: Dr, C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: Mr, David A. Robertson, 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, the Director. 
For 1 year — Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, 
representing Association of Urban Universities; President Wm. B, 
Owen, Chicago Normal College, representing National Education 
Association. For 2 years— Prof, C. J. Tilden, Yale University, repre- 
senting Society for the Promotion o£ Engineering Education; Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass., representing Institute of Inter- 
national Education, For 3 years— Chancellor S. P. Capen, University 
of Buffalo, representing Association of American Colleges; Dean 
Virginia C, Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing American 
Association of University Women, 

CONSTITUENT MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE YEAR 1924-25 

1. Association of Land Grant Colleges: 

President R. A. Pearson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Pi-esident Wm. J, Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

President K. L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

2. Council of Church Boards of Education: 

Dr, A, W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. H, 0, Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr, R, L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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3. Council on Medical Education op tub American Medical 
Association: 

Surgeon General M. W, Ireland, War Department, Washington , 
D. C. 

Dr* Wm. Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Plnlndelphia, Pa, 
Dr. N, P, Cohvcll, 535 North Dearboni Street, Chicago, lih 
4* National Association op State Universities; 

Pres. P. L, Campbell, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Pres. R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Pres. David Kinley, University of tlHnuis, Urbana, 111. 

5. Association op American Colleges: 

Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tonn* 

Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 

N. Y* 

President John II. MacCrackcn, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

6. American Association op Teachers Colleges: 

President D> B* Waldo, Western State Normal School, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

President W. A. Brandenburg, iBtate Normal College, Pittsburgh, 
ICansas. 

President E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

7. American Association gp University Professors: 

Professor li, W. Tyler, Mass. Inst, of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

Pixjfessor J. V, Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Oliio. 
Professor Katherine J. Gallagher, Gouchcr College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

8, Catholic Education Association: 

Rt. Rev. Tho.s. J. Shahan, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Rt, Rev, Edw, A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D. C, 
Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

9, Association op American Universities: 

Dean Herman V, Ames, Univ^ of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

President L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

10, SoenSTY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION J 

Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgli, Pa. 
Professor Hugh Miller, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Professor C. J. Tilden, Yale University, Now Haven, Conn. 
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11. National Education Association: 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City. * 

Commissioner Paysoa Smith, Department of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, 187 Broome Street, New York City, 

12. Association of Urban Universities: 

President Parke R. Kolbe, Municipal University oi Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, 

Mr. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dean F. B, Robinson, College of the City of New York, New 
York City. 

13. American Association of University Women: 

Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City, 

Mrs, Frances F. Bernard, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Miss Mina Kerr, 1634: Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

14. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: 

(Delegates not yet named) 

15. Institute of International Education: 

Dr. H. S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City, 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass. 

Dr, S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New 
York City. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OP THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 

Alumni Association of American RJiodes Scholars. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects, 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 

Character Education Institution. 

Modern Language Association of America. 

National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 

Religious Education Association, 
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Institutional Members ol the American 
Council on Education 


Alabama; 

Alabama Polytochnic Institute 
Califoi^niA; 

California, University of 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Pomona iCollege 
Southern California, TJniv* of 
Stanford University 
COLOKADO; 

Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers Col 
Denver, University of 
Connecticut j 
Connectictit College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 
Delaware; 

Delaware, University of 
District of Columbia: 

Catholic Univ. of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 
Florida: 

Florida, University of 
Georgia; 

Brenau College 
Illinois: 

Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois, University of 
James Millikin University 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 


Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
St, Xavier College 
Indiana: 

Butler College 
Dc Pauw UmversUy 
Earlham Collego 
Indiana University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St, Marys College, Notre Dame 
SL Mary of the Woods College 
Iowa: 

Coe College 
Cornell Collego 
Grinncll College 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 
Kansas: 

Baker University 
St, Mary's College 
Washburn College 
Kentucky: 

Center College 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky^ University of 
Louisville, University of 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana State University 

Maryland: 

Goucher Collego 
Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland, Univorslty of 
Mt, St, Marys College 
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Massachusetts: 

Boston College 
Boston University 
Clark University 
Harvard University 
Mt, Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 
Williams College 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Michigan; 

Albion College 
Alma College 
Detroit, University of 
Kalamazoo College 
Michigan College of Mines 
Michigan, University of 
Minnesota: 

Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Teresa 
College of St. Thomas 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 
Minnesota, University of 
St. 01 af College 

Missouri: 

Kirksville State Teachers Col. 
Missouri, University of 
St. Louis University 
Washington University 
Montana : 

Montana, University of 
New Hampshire: 

Dartmouth College 

New Hampshire, University of 

New Jkkseyi 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Rutgers College 

Stevens Institute of Technology 


New York: 

Alfred University 
Buffalo, University of 
Colgate University 
College of Mt. St, Vincent on 
Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 
Coll, of the City of New York 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Fordham University 
Hamilton College 
Hunter College 
Manhattan College 
N. Y. S, Coll, for Teachers 
New York University 
Rensselaer Polytedinic Inst. 
Rochester, University of 
Syracuse University 
Union College 
Vassar College 
Wells College 
North Carolina: 

Elon College 

N. Carolina Coll, for Women 
North Carolina, University of 
Ohio: 

Akron, Municipal Univ, of 
Case School of Applied Science 
Denison University 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma, University of 
Pennsylvania: 

Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Inst, of Technology 
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Pennsylvania — Continued, 

Drcxel Institute 
Dropsic College 
Grove City College 
Havextord College 
Lafayette College 
Mary wood College 
Pennsylvania 1 Univeraity of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Sctoii Hill College 
St. Vincent College 
Swartlimore College 
Temple University 
Vi llano va College 
Wilson College 

SoTOi Carolina: 

South Carolina, University of 
Wintbrop College 

SouTii Dakota: 

Huron College 

South Dakota, University of 

Tennessee: 

Southwestern Presbyterian U. 
Vanderbilt University 


Texas: 

Baylor University 
College of Industrial Arts 
Texas, University of 
Utah: 

nrighanvYoung University 
Utah Agricultural College 
VkhmonT; 

Middle bury College 
Vermont, University of 
Virginia: 

College of William and Mary 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 
Washington ami Leo University 
Wisconsin: 

Ikdoit College 
Campion College 
Lawrence College 
Marciuelto University 
Milwaukeo-Downcr College 
Wiswnsin, University of 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming, University of 
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Annual Report of the Director of the 
Continental Division of the American 
University Union 

NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 

U NLESS it devoted to the effort an undue part of the 
time of its clerical personnel, as at present constituted^ 
the Continental Division could not offer detailed and 
entirely satisfactory statistics on the number and distribu- 
tion— 'by subjects and by institutions — of American students 
on the Continent. However, the results arrived at with our 
limited resources indicate clearly, in comparison with the 
figures for former years, that more and more Americans are 
coming to France to study. The totals as given in the 
annual reports for 1921-22, 1922-23, were, respectively, 
1,348 and 1,392. During the year from March to March, 
1923-24, our statistics revead the surprising total of 3,002 
Americans registered in the records of the Union or on the 
rolls of educational institutions for a study period of at least 
two months in France. Doubtless an appreciable fraction 
of this apparently striking increase is due to the fact that 
the Union is improving its method of collecting data, but 
after aU due allowance is made, the notably large number of 
Americans who come to France for study is a vigorous re- 
minder both of the Union's opportunities and of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

This considerable body of students falls into several 


natural groups: 

Men ■ 1,399 

Women 1,603 

Total number registered in educational institutions 2,201 

Number enrolled in secondary schools. 383 

Number enrolled in higher institutions of all kinds 1,818 
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Number enrobed in schools of artj music, etc 379 

Number enrolled in academic and professional courses 1,439 

MUatice FratiQatse* * * , 454 

University of Paris; 

Letters (including registrations in the special schools for 
foreigners; Cours do Civilisation Fran^aisc, 242; ficolo 

do Preparation de Professeurs, 65) 403 

Law 14 

Medicine 7 

Science 5 

- — 429 

Enrollment in other academic institutions in Paris (Bcole des 
Sciences Politiques, Institut des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
tionales, Bcole de Guerre) 132 

Enrollment in Provincial Universities (including Coura de 

Vacances) 434 

Grenoble 202 

Poitiers S6 

Dijon 39 

Toulouse 34 

Strasbourg 27 

Bordeaux,. 17 

Bosanson 16 

Nancy 16 

Montpellier 14 

Clermont 7 

Lyon 4 

Caen 1 

Alger 1 


Of the students enrolled for the regular courses in the 
University of Paris (about 120 in number), 31 announced 
their candidacy for the doctorate (S for the Doctorat-6s- 
Lettres). There were 15 candidates for the doctorate 
among those registered in other universities. 

Of the gi'and total of 3,002, there were 791 about whose 
studies the Union has no exact Imowledge, though many of 
these were known to be pursuing independent studies of an 
elementary or an advanced nature. 

It is true that all the figures given above must be taken 
with some reserve, for many students enroll in twp or tliree 
institutions, and those who follow the courses of such institu- 
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tions as the College de France are not necessarily enrolled 
anywhere. However the grand total rather understates 
than overstates the actual situation, for an appreciable 
number of institutions in which Americans were registered 
did not reply to the Union’s request for information. 

Certain inferences may bo drawn from these statistics. 
About one fifth of the Americans included in the Union’s 
figures pursue work in the various branches of art, but by far 
the largest group is interested in the French language and 
literature. Most members of this group— probably three- 
fourths— enroll in the special courses arranged for foreigners 
by the various universities, courses which are largely under- 
graduate in character both as to content and to method. 
The others follow regular university instruction (cours 
fermSs, cours r6serv4s) given to French applicants for the 
professional titles required for teaching positions in French 
schools. Nearly all the members of this large group — 
whether enrolled in the special or in the regular courses— 
were actual or prospective teachers of French. The larger 
number of registrations in the special courses is due, in part, 
to the fact that these are available in summer, when Amer- 
ican teachers are free to cross the ocean, and, in part, to the 
fact that the divisions of such courses are grouped to form 
a rather definite whole, whereas most Americans who are 
not already broken in to independent study, find it difficult 
to arrange a satisfactory program from the regular French 
university courses. 

While it is desirable that the number of such persons 
attending the special courses shall grow, for no organized 
sojourn in F'rance can fail to be helpful to teachers of French, 
the retiring Director entertains the earnest hope that Amer- 
ican academic authorities, especially heads of Romance de- 
partments, will give more personal attention to the projects 
of students who definitely plan to do advanced work abroad 
in Romance languages and literatures. If such persons come 
to Europe with suitable training and a sufficiently definite 
conception of the task, their stay will be of great value to 
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themselves and to American scholarship. Otherwise they 
may easily fail to reap substantial benefit from their oppor- 
tunities for foreign study. 

RESPONSISILITIIJS OF THE DIRECTOR 

In this connection the retiring Director ventures to 
suggest that one of the responsibilities imposed on the 
Director by the presence of such a considerable number of 
American students in Prance is to establish more effective 
contacts with them as individuals and as groups than he has 
done during his term of office. He considers that the Direc- 
tor and his associate must perform the double function of 
diplomatic representatives of American education and of 
deans of American students in France. Their obligations in 
the former rfile are already fairly well detennined; what the 
Director makes of the latter function is a wholly individual 
question. If, however, the number of cases of waste effort 
by American students is to be reduced, it can be done only 
by an effort on the pai-t of a competent American specialist 
to know the diCficulties that inevitably appear in a transfer 
from the American to the French system, and to aaTive at a 
solution for them in each individual case. This would in- 
volve a deliberate attempt by the Director early in the 
academic year to meet, at least, all students planning to do 
giaduate work, and to give those who need it definite infoima- 
tion on the basis of which they may select institutions, in- 
structors, and courses. Since, as was indicated above, most 
Americans take studies in French language and literature, 
and since the Director is himself usually a specialist in this 
field, the acquisition of the necessaiy information and the 
establishment of the necessary contacts will constitute no 
formidable nor irksome task. 

A serious and effective effort in this direction ia already 
being made by the Union and has been made since its estab- 
lishment on a peace basis, but the retiring Director is aware 
that he has contributed too little to what ia, in hia judgment, 
a frmdamental task. This may be due in part to the fact 
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that the terms of his appointment involved a limited office- 
hour schedule, but he believes that he might have utilized 
more effectively in the interest of the students this limited 
number of hours if he had, from the beginning, understood 
the conditions by which most of them are confronted upon 
their arrival in Prance to study. 

AMERICAN STUDENTS* ASSOCIATION 

It is appropriate in this connection to call attention to the 
possibilities of mutually profitable cooperation of the Union 
with the American Students’ Association, an organization 
founded during the academic year now closing, of which all 
American students may become members. Because of its 
newness and because of the difficulties rising from the chang- 
ing character of the student group — ^few remain in Paris for 
more than a year and the majority ate here for an even shorter 
time-^t is too soon to speak of its success or failure. There 
is no doubt, however, that such an organization could be 
extremely useful in giving a sort of cohesion to the student 
body, in providing a medium tlirough which American stu- 
dents may, for example, take action and express themselves 
in matters of interest to the group, may formally and in- 
formally give to the officers of the Union and to new stu- 
dents useful information, and arrange by groups for contacts 
with students of other nationalities and with professors in 
the various French institutions most frequented by Ameri- 
cans. The value of such activities is obvious. A beginning 
has been made. The next year or two will show whether the 
life of the organization can be developed and invigorated by 
skilful cooperation between the more enterprising students 
and the officers of the Union. 

PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES 

The beginnings have been made of a table of the specialists 
and important resources of the universities outside of Paris, 
which, when completed, will be of great service in counseling 
advanced American students* The numerous advantages of 
a study period spent in such institutions are obvious to any- 
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one aware of the overcrowded conditions in many of the 
courses in Paris (especially in the Faculty of Letters) in 
which Americans are most apt to be interested, of the tense- 
ness of the life imposed on professors in Paris by the fact of 
being in a great intellectual and metropolitan center, and of 
the difficulties of the housing situation. French authorities 
in Paris and the Union make an effective effort to lessen 
these difficulties, but certain physical factors dominate the 
situation. The retiring Director recommends, therefore, to 
his successors the importance of enlarging and completing 
in the various fields this body of information, and of calling 
very definitely to the attention of advanced students the 
excellent opportunities for directed study and for contacts 
with representative French life that are offered in certain 
provincial university centers. 

He also takes the liberty of refeixing to a previous sug- 
gestion regarding the advisability of personal contacts be- 
tween the Union and provincial universities. Ho considers 
that each Director should visit four or five of those that 
offer most attractions to American students, should make the 
acquaintance of those in residence and of the professors who 
direct their studies. These need not be visits of ceremony, 
but merely of the representative of American institutions 
making informal friendly calls on the student groups for 
which in his official capacity he is in a certain sense 
responsible. 

THE PKKNCH SECONDARY CURRICULUM 

The annual report for 1922-23 set forth at some length the 
nature of the changes in the French secondary currioulum 
instituted by M. Ldon Bdrard, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Poincard Cabinet. The elections of May If, 1924, 
brought into power another party with different views on 
education. One cannot yet say just what modification will 
be made in the Bdrard program. It is highly probable, 
however, that other principles will prevail; that Latin and 
Greek will no longer be obligatory as they were in the Bdrard 
plan, that an effort will be made to work out a new program 
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based on a full recognition of the value of the "humanit^s 
modemes,” and to make the secondary system more demo- 
cratic by doing away with certain obstacles that now exist 
to the passage by pupils from the primary to the secondary 
schools. 

This latter element has no bearing on the American 
problem except in its general connection with a democratisa- 
tion of educational opportunity. The question of “Modem 
Humanities,” however, which was so ably discussed in the 
British Report of 1919 on Modem Studies, is of great interest 
to educators ever 3 rwhere. As the French have a peculiar 
historical and cultural ground for thinking well of the educa- 
tive values of classical studies, a fresh examination by them 
of the solidity of a culture based on modem studies, including, 
of course, the native language and literature, cannot fail to 
interest all who deal with curricula, whether in the American 
school or in the college. 

FOREIGN STUDY PROJECTS 

The officers of the Union have been watching with much 
interest the operation of the Foreign Study Plan of the 
University of Delaware, directed in Paris by Mr. Raymond 
W. Kirkbride of that institution. As this project was pre- 
sented at some length in the Bducationad Record for 1924 
by President HulHhen, it is sufficient to say here that the 
first year’s experiment has been conducted with apparent 
success. Mr. Kirkbride has watched with the utmost 
solicitude over the eight carefully selected Junior men in. his 
charge, their expenditures, their amusements, and their 
studies, and, for his part, is confident that the year of French 
culture, which they have taken in place of a year at home, 
does not leave them relatively poorer intellectually than 
their classmates, whom they will join in the autumn for the 
senior year at Delaware University. 

As a preface to their work in France, this group attended 
the summer course of the University of Nancy in 1923, where 
the new group for 1924^25 is now following in their steps, 
and pursued during the winter the studies of the Cours de 
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Civilisation Frangaise of the University of Paris. In addi- 
tion they took systematic private lessons in French through- 
out their stay, The subjects studied were not* to be sure, 
the same as those they would have had in the college curricu- 
lum at home, and it is necessary to reserve judgment on the 
plan in general. It is, however, being carried out with 
prudence and a keen sense of the realities involved, and it 
would be exceedingly interesting if other American colleges 
would examine what is being done and would join in giving 
the project a thorough testing. 

It is in the light of this experiment and probably along 
the same general lines that the plan for international student 
exchange, proposed by the committee for which Mr, Marcus 
M. Marks of New York is the spokesman (see Educational 
Record, January, 1924), is to be examined before it can be 
put into operation, French university authorities are most 
S 3 nnpathetic to plans for student exchange, France is 
probably doing more in this direction now than any other 
country, They ask only for the right kind of endorsements, 
educational and financial. Obviously the successful develop- 
ment of all such projects depends primarily upon the attitude 
taken toward them by those who decide the educational 
policies of American colleges. 

Another interesting idea is represented by the study group 
of graduate students directed by Prof. Albert M^ras, of 
Teachers* College of Columbia University, which spent the 
spring semester in following the courses of the Ecote de 
PrSparation des Projesseurs de Francais d I* Biranger t organ- 
ized by the University of Paris, The stay in France is to 
form an integral part of the work of the members of the 
group toward the Master’s degree at Columbia, The 
students manifested great interest in their undertaking and 
it is to be hoped that Professor Mdras will soon find an 
opportunity to make known his view of the progress of the 
experiment. 

SERVICE ON COMMITTEES 

The retiring Director was invited by the secretaiy of the 
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Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations to attend its meeting in Paris, December 3 to 7, 
inclusive, in view, particularly, of a plan to establish at 
Geneva an International University Information Bureau. 
In the absence of Professor Millikan, American member of 
the committee, Mr. Waldo G. Leland and the Director of 
the Union took his place, and, upon the constitution of an 
administrative council to direct the International Informa- 
tion Bureau and to cooperate with the secretary of the com- 
mittee in editing a quarterly bulletin, the Director was 
appointed by the chairman, Professor Bergson, to represent 
the universities of English-speaking countries, In con- 
sequence of this, the retiring Director attended two meetings 
of the council in Geneva, took part in securing material for 
the bulletin, of which three issues have now appeared, and 
attended, as substitute for Professor Millikan, a meeting of 
the University Sub-committee in Brussels. He considers 
this one of the most interesting and enlightening episodes of 
his stay in Europe, and hopes that his successor, if the 
presence of an American on the Council is stUI desired, will 
find it no less stimulating. 

In January, the retWng Director was asked to represent 
his American colleagues at the meeting of the “Committee 
on a Dictionary of Medieval Latin'* under the auspices of 
the Union Acad^ique Internationale i and made a report 
to Dean Haskins of Harvard and to Professor Beeson of 
Chicago. 

He also served, ex-officio ^ on the Paris American Committee 
for the Olympic Games and on the Overseas Memorial Day 
Committee; attended, on behalf of the American Association 
of University Professors, a meeting of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Workers; and, at the request of 
Mr. H. M, Lydenberg of the New York Public Library, 
chairman of a committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, cooperated in securing information concerning the 
pressing needs of French university libraries in regard to 
American scholarly publications. He is delighted to report 
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that an allotment of about $4,000 for this purpose has been 
made by the Laura Spelnian Rockefeller Foundation, the 
distribution of which is in the hands of the Director of the 
American Library in Paris, 

THE NEW HOME OP THli UNION 
The Union has had a pleasant year in its new quarters, 
the attractiveness of which often give rise to congratulations 
from visitors. The building, owned by the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, has real architectural distinction, and the two 
main reception rooms, though not yet appropriately furnished, 
are pleasing and comfortable. The Assistant Director 
has secured from several American artists the loan of a 
number of paintings and etchings that form a small exhibi- 
tion of contemporary artistic endeavor and decorate the 
rooms in pleasing fashion. Mr, Paul Bartlett, the well- 
known sculptor, presented the Union with a reduced cast of 
his famous statue of Lafayette. 

The receptions usually given by the Union— to French 
professors and educational authorities, to the rectors of 
French universities, to the French and American friends of 
the Union, including students, to those who attended the 
series of causeries took place, therefore, in an agreeable 
sitting that seemed to give pleasure to our guests. In 
addition the privilege of using the lecture hall of the building 
for causeries, and the permission which was finally obtained, 
to use regularly the main stairway of the building, offer 
grounds for satisfaction. 

The Union expects to utilize a portion of a gift made during 
the year to the Paris Division in order to provide a few more 
attractive pieces of furniture for the reception rooms, which 
will make them still more pleasing. It would be highly desir- 
able if the Paris Division could add to its library resources— 
resources which at present are largdy the product of chance. 
The additions should include primarily good French and 
American periodicals in the fields of letters, science, art and 
philosophy, and some standard reference works in French and 
in English. When the rooms are kept open in the evenings, 
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as is planned for next year, many students will undoubtedly 
come to study and read, which consideration, gives added 
point to this recommendation. 

The two small rooms on the fourth floor of the building 
have been of great service to American professors who had 
found it almost impossible to secure quiet quarters for study, 
and were delighted to find here a cordial welcome and suitable 
place to work, 

The Union's chief regret is that, as matters now stand, 
there is small possibility of its having the American Library 
in Paris, or even a section of it, as a near neighbour, an 
arrangement that would be eminently appropriate and 
mutually advantageous, 

the union and the AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

The officers of the Union in Paris were naturally happy to 
learn of the merger with the American Council on Education, 
which at once enlarged the representative character of the 
former organization and gave it an assurance of more sub- 
stantial financial support. The retention to a large degree 
of the former trustees as members of the Councirs Com- 
mittee on the Union is a guarantee that the successful 
policies of the past will suffer no hurtful change, and a closer 
identification of the Union with the activities of the Council 
is a highly logical and profitable development. 

FRIENDLY COLLABORATORS 

The retiring Director received a cordial welcome from the 
French and the American organizations with which he would 
naturally come in contact. The Comity France- Ain6riquej 
the Bienvenue Francaise^ the American Women*s Club, the 
American University Women's Club, the American Club and 
the American Library in Paris made liim feel their friendli- 
ness toward the Union and their interest in its work. He 
perceived at once the satisfying attitude of friendly coopera- 
tion on the part of all French university authorities, and 
wishes to record his thanks individually and officially to 
Rector Appell, to Dean Brunot, to Messrs Petit-DutailHs 
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and Firmin Roz of the Office aiional d^s Universitds Fran- 
caises^ to Mr. Coville, Director of Higher Education, and to 
Mr, Guyot, secretary of the Academy of Paris, to Messrs. 
Goy and De Bardy, Dkectors of the Bureau des Renseigne- 
nienis of the Sorbonne. These distinguished gentlemen, as 
well as others, too numerous to mention, gave continuous 
evidence of their good will toward the Union as the European 
representative of American education. The retiring Director 
expresses the hope that during the present year the cordial 
relations already established by those who preceded him 
have been maintained, and, perhaps, even strengthened by 
the fact of having another year added to their existence. 

He would also voice his recognition of the constant aid and 
encouragement to the Paris Division given by Messrs. James 
H. Hyde and A. D. Weil, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the admirable efforts of the Association d^Accu- 
eil aux Eiudianis des Eiais-UniSy composed of French families 
of distinction, to facilitate contacts between American 
students and cultivated Pi‘ench people. The Secretary, 
Madame Seligmann-Lui, organized duiing the year a series 
of At-Homes and several delightful excursions that gave 
great pleasure to the young men and young women located 
in Paris, and served at the same time to give them more than 
passing glimpses of French home life. The Bienvenue 
Francaise was the host on several occasions to American 
students at agreeable parties, thanks especially to the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Henry Cachard, an American, long resident in 
Paris. 

It would be ungrateful to close this report without men- 
tioning two welcome gifts made to the Paris Division during 
the present year. Mr. Philippe Btmau-Varilla, well known 
in international journalistic and financial circles made a 
most unexpected donation of 5,000 francs to be used by the 
Union in entertaining its friends, students and others, and 
Mr. James H. Hyde, whose friendliness toward the Union 
and hospitality to its officers from its foundation are well 
known, turned over to the Paris Division a sum of about 
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10,000 francs remaining from contributions to the Maison des 
Etudianis, a project which has had, unfortunately, to be 
abandoned. 

It remains for the retiring Director to thank his other 
collaborators and to mention, particularly, Mr. Harry Pratt 
Judson, chairman of the Committee on the Union, whose 
visit to Paris was the occasion of many pleasant moments, 
Messrs C. R. Mann, of the American Council on Education, 
and S. P. Duggan of the Institute of International Education, 
on whom he made frequent demands, and, more personally, 
Mr. H. S. Krans, his urbane and competent colleague, to 
whose familiarity with the activities of the Union, devotion 
to its interests, and tactful and sympathetic counsels he is 
largely indebted for any measure of success with which he 
was able to grasp and solve the many new problems brought 
to his attention. 

Algernon Coleman. 

Director. 



The New Immigration Law and 
the Colleges 

T he immigration act of 1924. which became 

effective August 1, 1924, involves certain regulations 
of great importance to all American institutions in 
which foreign students are or will be registered. This is 
apparent in the instructions for eKecuting a "Petition for 
Approval of a School for Immigrant Students," issued by 
W, W« Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration: 

L Under the Immigration Act of 1924, aliens who arc bona fide 
students may, under certain conditions, be admitted to the United 
States as non- quota immigrants; the provision of the law in that re- 
spect being as follows: 

^‘Section 4. When used in this Act the term ^non-quota immigrant* 
means— 

« * ¥ * * ♦ * ♦ 

(«) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least IS years of 
ago and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or university 
particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary of Labor 
which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the termi- 
nation of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such insti- 
tution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn.” 

2. A bona fide student within the meaning of the above pro^dsion 
Is a person at least IS years of age who is qualified to enter, and has 
definitely arranged to enter, an accredited sciiool, college, academy, 
seminary, or university particularly designated by him, and approved 
by the Secretary of Labor, and who seeks to enter the United States 
temporarily for the sole purpose of pursuing a definite course of study 
at such institution, 

3, Any school, college, academy, seminary, or university desiring 
approval as a school for immigrant students may file with the Secretary 
of Labor a petition in writing (Form 62) stating its name and location; 
the date when established; the requiremonts for admission, including 
age, whether coeducational; the courses of study offered and the time 
required to complete each course; tho degrees, if any, conferred; the 
calendar of its school year, including terms and semesters; whether day 
or night sessions are held 01 both; tho average annual number of students 
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attending; the number of teachers or instructors employed; the approxi- 
mate total annual cost of board, tuition, etc., per student, and the 
causes for expulsion; provided that when a catalog is issued by such 
school, college, academy, seminary, or university, a copy of the last 
edition thereof shall be filed with and made part of the petition with 
appropriate reference to the pages of such catalog where the information 
herein required may be found. If the Secretary of Labor is satisfied 
that such school, college, academy, seminary, or university has been 
established for at least two years immediately preceding the filing of 
the petition herein required; that it is a bona fide institution ot learning, 
and that it possesses the necessary facilities and is otherwise qualified 
for the instruction and education of immigrant students, he may 
approve such school, college, academy, seminary, or university as a 
school for immigrant students. 

4. No petition for approval as a school for immigrant students shall 
be considered unless such petition is accompanied by the written agree- 
ment of the school, college, academy, seminary, or university, seeking 
such approval, to report in writing to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, immediately upon the admission of an immigrant student 
to such institution, the name, age, and local address of such student; 
the name and complete address of a friend or relative of such student in 
the United States; the date when such student was admitted, the coUrse 
of study to be pursued by him, and at the termination of the attendance 
of such student, to forthwith report, in writing, to the Secretary of 
Labor the date when and the reasons why such attendance was 
terminated. 

5. Perm 62, and the written agreement accompanying it, must be 
executed by the principal officer of the school, college, academy, semi- 
nary, or university having authority to execute contracts, 

6. When it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that any school, college, academy, seminary, or university approved 
as a school for immigrant students, neglects or refuses to comply with 
all and singular the terms of its agreement, he may withdraw or revoke 
his approval of such school, college, academy, Seminary, or university 
as a school for immigrant students. 

7. Any immigrant student admitted to the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant under the provisions of subdivision (e) Section 4 of 
the Immigration Aot of 1924, who fails, neglects or refuses to regularly 
attend the school, college, academy, seminary, or university to which 
he has been admitted, or who otherwise fails, neglects or refuses to 
maintain the status of a bona fide student, or who is expelled from such 
institution, or who engages in any business or occupation for profit, or 
who labors for hire, shall be deemed to have abandoned his status as an 
immigrant student and shall on the warrant of the Secretary of Labor 
be taken into custody and deported, 
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The following condensation of the petition blanks of the 
Department of Labor shows the information required before 
an institution is placed on the list of approved institutions: 

PETITION FOR APPROVAL OF SCHOOL FOR 
IMMIGRANT STUDENT 
U. S. Departhent of Labor 
Bureau oj Immigration 

In re; No, 

(Name of school, college, etc.) 

To the Honorable Secretary of Labor, 

Washington, D, C. 

located at 

County of State of 

respectfully petitions for approval as a school for immigrant students 
under subdivision (<?) section 4, of the Immigration Act of 1924, and 
submits the following statement of facts concerning such mstitution: 

1. Date established, 

2. Requirements for admission, including age, and whether co- 
educational, 

3. Courses of study and time necessary to complete each, 

4. Degrees conferred. 

5. Calendar of school year, including terms or semesters. 

6. Whether day or night sessions or both, 

7. Average annual number of students. 

8. Number of teachers or instructors employed, 

9. Approximate total annual cost of board, tuition, cte., per student. 

10. Causes for expulsion. 

11. Agreement to report the entrance ai>d termination of attendance 
of immigrant students is filed herewith and made part hereof, 


Dated at this tlie 

day of A, D. 

(Corporate seal 

PeliUonet, 

o£ 


institution) 

By 


{Official UUe) 


^oiei If catalog is issued, the latest edition thereof must accompany 
this petition, and, if the information sought in questions 1 to 10 in- 
clusive apj^rs in such catalog, refeience to the pages of the catalog 
where such information may bo found will bo suiBeient answer to such 
inquiries, 

Some officers have typed their names instead of Bigniiig the 
agreement. Of course tins does not satisfy the requirements Some 
officers have failed to sign the agreement, apparently thinking that Par- 
agraph 11 of the petition is the agreement. 

Answers to Inquiries must be Typewritten, 
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AGREEMENT TO REPORT ENTRANCE AND TERMINATION 
OP ATTENDANCE OF IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 

In consideration of the approval of the 

(Name of school, college, etc») 
the petitioner herein, by the Secretary of I.abor, as a school for immi- 
grant students said petitioner hereby agrees: 

(1) Upon the admission of an immigrant student to sudi institution 
to file with the Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, 
D. C,, a report in writing stating the name, age, and local address of 
such student; the name and complete address of a friend or relative 
of such student in the United States; the date when such student was 
admitted, and the course of study to he pursued by him. 

(2) Forthwith, upon the termination of the attendance of such 
student, to file a report in writing with the Secretary of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D, C., stating the date when, and the reasons why, such attend- 
ance was terminated. 

Dated at this the day of A, D. 

(Corporate seal (Name of school, college, etc.) 

of 

institution) By 

(Official title) 

The within named approved as a School for Immigrant 

Students this the day of A. D. ; 

Secretary cf Labor, 

The Conimissioner has also issued to prospective students 
the following letter of instructions: 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
” BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 

WASHINGTON 

Status of Students under the Immigration Act of 1924 

1, The following information is published for the guidance of per- 
sons who desire to enter the United States as students under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, and who may apply to an American Consular 
Officer for a non-quota immigration visa for that purpose. 

2, Section 4 of the above Act provides in part as follows : 

'*When used in this Act the term * non-quota immigrant’ means — 
♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

{e) An Immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of study 
at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or university, 
particularly designated by him and approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, which shall have agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the^ 
termination of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such 
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institution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn." 

3. A bona fide student within the meaning of the Act is a person 
at least IS years of age who is qualified to enter, and has definitely 
arranged to enter, an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or 
university particularly designated by him, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and who seeks to enter the United States temporarily for 
the sole purpose of pursuing a definite course of study at such institution, 

4. An approved school, within the meaning of the Act, is any accred- 
ited school, college, academy, seminary, or university which has been 
established for at least two years, and which has applied for and re- 
ceived the approval of the Secretary of Labor as a school for immigrant 
students. When a school is approved the Department of State informs 
all American Consular Offices, and until so advised consular officers 
are not in a position to consider an intending student's application 
for a non-quota immigration visa. 

5. The Bureau of Immigration can advise whether a particular 
school has been approved but it can be of no assistance in the matter 
of obtaining visacs for students. It may be suggested, however, that 
persona desiring to enter the United States temporarily as students, 
should first apply to an institution of learning for admission thereto 
for the purpose of pursuing a definite course of study, If accepted as 
a student by the admitting authorities of the designated school, the 
applicant should then present evidence of this fact to the proper Amer- 
ican Consular officer in the district where he resides and, if the school 
is on the approved list, the Consul will be in a position to consider an 
application for the necessary visa. It is further suggested that an 
applicant should be prepared to satisfy the consular officer to whom 
application for a visa is made that he is possessed of sufficient funds 
to defray all expenses during his stay in the United States, or that 
payment thereof is properly secured and that he will be able to devote 
his time solely to study. 

6. The possession of a student visa will not entitle tho holder to 
admission to the United States if on his arrival it shall appear to the 
immigration authorities that the applicant is not in fact a bona fide 
student within the meaning of the Immigration Act above quoted. 

7. Any immigrant student admitted to the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant who fails, neglects or refuses to regularly attend the 
school to which he has been admitted, or who otherwise fails, neglects 
or refuses to maintain tho status of a bona fide sUtdont, or who is ox- 
polled from such institution, or who engages in any business or occupa- 
tion for profit, or who labors for hire, shall bo deemed to have abandoned 
his status as an immigrant student and shall on the warrant of the 
Secretary of Labor be taken into custody and deported. 
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Inasmuch as a written agreement to report certain items to 
the Commissioner General of Immigration is a necessary 
condition of approval by the Secretary of Labor, it is obvious 
that even if a university is at present on all the ‘'approved 
lists*' already in existence it must execute the petition for 
approval by signing the agreement to cooperate with the 
Commissioner General. Apparently this has not been under- 
stood by the universities, for the London director of the 
American University Union has found it necessary to cable 
certain important universities to file these petitions so that 
British students already awarded important fellowships at 
these institutions might not find themselves excluded be- 
cause some of the leading universities of the country had not 
been approved. If for any reason an institution is not 
included in the list possessed by the American Consul the 
prospective student suffers inconvenient and embarrassing 
delay owing to the necessity for sending papers to the United 
States, Not until the petition of the university, including 
the written agreement, has been approved by the Secretary 
of Labor, is the Secretary of State notified so that consuls 
may be instructed regarding visas. In order to expedite 
the admission of prospective foreign students each college 
or university should at once execute and send to the Bureau 
of Immigration Form 62, “Petition for Approval of School 
for Immigrant Students.** 

It is to be noted that the law requires that the immigrant 
student particularly designate the institution to be attended. 
It is conceivable that a foreign student in good faith will 
designate an institution to which in fact he may be unable to 
secure admission, Or, after securing admission, the foreign 
student, like other students, may find it impossible to con- 
tinue. In view of the agreement to report to the Commis- 
sioner General the “date when, and the reasons why, such 
attendance was teiminated,** it is incumbent on each insti- 
tution to attend faithfully and promptly to the business. 
In some institutions not many students will be involved. 
In such this addition to the duties of already burdened 
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executives will not be great. In others the number o£ foreign 
students will continue, as heretofore, to he considerable. 
These will doubtless find it essential to designate a special 
officer or committee to keep account of the movements of 
foreign students. Already Columbia and Chicago have 
such officers. 

Although, for purposes of the government and the uni- 
versities and colleges, such an officer in certain colleges 
has been of great help to foreign students, it is desirable not 
to segregate foreign students in administration or instruction, 
a large part of the educational advantage for these students 
lying in their associations as regular students in an American 
college. The practice of appointing an officer or commit- 
tee is commended to all colleges and universities. 
It may be desirable also for each institution to insert in its 
catalog a notice for the guidance of foreign, students. This 
note will serve as a reminder to tlie responsible college 
officer. If the names and titles of those in charge of foreign 
students are reported to the Council, the American Council 
on Education will be in a position more promptly to serve 
its constituency. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 requires patient, good 
natured and prompt cooperation on the part of all parties 
concerned, The American Council on Education proposes, 
on behalf of American colleges and universities, to offer such 
cooperation and to be alert and energetic in aiding the Bureau 
of Immigration to simplify and expedite procedure within 
the law. 


David A. Robertson. 



The “University System” at 
Michigan 

P ECENT attempts to organize Honors courses and to 
devise other means for the stimulation of scholarship 
^ as described in the report by President Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore, recently published by the National Research 
Council, recall a page in the history of the University of 
Michigan which may be of general interest at this time. 

The movement, begun in the seventies away from the 
traditional college course, had powerful and enthusiastic 
friends at Michigan. The success of Germany in her recent 
successful war upon France had drawn special attention to 
the university system of that country, and members of the 
Michigan faculty, fresh from study abroad, were eager to 
enlarge the curriculum and change the prevailing methods of 
study, This was not a new note in faculty discussions, as 
the first president of the University of Michigan, Henry P, 
Tappan, in office from 1852 to 1863, had long been a keen 
critic of the American college. He saw the need of better 
libraries and apparatus, better equipped faculties, and more 
freedom in the choice of studies.' 

In her "History of the University of Michigan,"* Elizabeth 
M. Parrand describes the opposition to President Tappan’s 
enthusiasms as follows: 

So much was this foreign school system the burden of his discourse 
that it brought upon him a storm of censure and abuse from some of 
the )ournala of the state, whose editors were alarmed for the glory of 
the American eagle, or, possibly, were glad of a theme so potent to 
rouse the stout patriotism of their American hearts. Of all the imita' 
tiona of English aristocracy, German mysticism, Prussian imperious- 
ness, and Parisian nonsensities, he is altogether the most un-American- 

Hinsdale, B. A.; “History of the University of Michigan," p, 217. 

» Ann Arbor, 1885, pp. 112-113. 
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iaed, the most completely foreignizcd specimen of an abnormal Yankee 
•we ba've ever seen. Such was the style of the attacks made upon him, 
worth notice only ns pointing to the sotirco from which opposition came. 

This movement to stimulate real university work and lay 
the foundation for what is now known as graduate work 
was clearly in advance of the times, however, and with the 
advent of the new president, Dr. Haven, in 1863, interest in 
it gradually subsided, though a small number of graduate 
students continued to present themselves each year. The 
seminar method of instruction grew, and the increase in the 
number of elective studies gradually broke down the rigidity 
of the traditional prescribed course. 

During all of this period the personal influence of Charles 
Kendall Adams was a very considerable factor in the situa- 
tion. Graduating at Michigan in 1861 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he received the degree of Master of Arts 
on examination, after a year of graduate study. He was at 
once appointed instructor in history and after one year 
became instructor in history and latin. In 1865 he was 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor, and In 1867 he 
•was made professor of history in place of Andrew D. White, 
resigned. With this final appointment he was given a year’s 
leave of absence for study and travel in France, Italy and 
Germany. On his return, he it was who instituted the 
seminar method of instruction for his advanced classes, and 
this plan proved so successful that many of his colleagues 
adopted It. 

In June, 1881, the Board of Regents, by a unanimous vote, 
authorized the organization of a School of Political Science, 
within the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. 
This school, whidi had been sponsored by Professor Adams, 
included in its faculty the following men who were all 
actively connected with university instruction at this time: 
James B. Angell, International Law, Political Economy, 
History of Diplomacy; Thomas M. Cooley, Constitutional 
Law and Administrative Law; Charles K. Adams, Political 
and Constitutional History; Richard Hudson, Political and 
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Constitutional History; Edward S. Dunster, Social Science; 
Victor C, Vaughan, Sanitary Science; and Volney M. 
Spalding, The Science of Forestry, 

Students who had completed the first two years of a 
college course at Michigan, or in any other “respectable 
American college or university,” could enter this new 
school and study along the line of their special interests, 
unhampered by traditional restrictions. 

This plan once approved, grave apprehension was felt 
that it might make it easier to secure a Bachelor’s or Master’s 
degree in the new school than in the regular course, and it 
was also believed that it would cause confusion to have two 
groups of students working under different requirements for 
degrees in the same college. A committee was therefore 
appointed to consider the ‘ ‘ Relations of the School of Political 
Science to the Literary Department,” as the college was then 
called. This committee presented a printed report Decem- 
ber S, 1881, which was tabled and followed at a later meeting 
by a substitute presented by Professor Adams. The question 
was debated in nine or ten faculty meetings, and finally, on 
May 1, 1882, a compromise prepared by President Angell 
and Professors Adams, D’Ooge and Pettee was adopted. 

This compromise created what was known as the “Univer- 
sity System” and opened, to students in all fields of study, 
the advantages for free, unhampered work, which had been 
one of the special features of the School of Political Science, 
To quote from Dr. Hinsdale: 

Under the rules constituting this system, students who had com- 
pleted the xequired work ot the first two years were no longer held to 
complete a fixed number of courses but were permitted to select, subject 
to approval, three lines of study to be pursued under the direction of a 
committee composed of the professors having these studies in charge, 
and to graduate at the end of the course, receiving the appropriate 
degree, provided they passed the prescribed exanunations in a satis- 
factory manner. The object of this system was to secure the advan- 
tages of such specialization as can be given to students at this stage of 
advancement, to students who should elect them, subject to approval. 

In President AngelVs annual report presented to the 
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The university eataloRS miitinuc to doscrilse this system 
up to and including; the (catalog for the year IWO 01, but 
after lh91 there were no furllicr jtmduAUon}i under its prO' 
visions. While it is tme Unit Profe^ssor Atltinw resiipiftd Bt 
Michigan in IHtfS to Iwcoine Pnajitlcnt of (Jomell, that fact 
in itself dt>es not seem an adcijiiate exijlanaiton for the de- 
eaw in interest, shomi by tlu»s iii[*nrei8. Protjably tiro 
gradual dcvelopmeirt of Uiii ff<H} eltviive system wrm in large 
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measure responsible. It is interesting to note further that 
while many of the ablest students In the period from 1882 
to 1891 were studying in this way. nmny othcra were not, 
including two who have attdncrl great tllsliuction in the 
field of scholarship and who now hold what are probably the 
most important (rosiliuns in tlie uiiiversity world ever held 
by Michigan graduatcfi, 

John R. EnnNOKR, 
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College Entrance Certificates’ 

M any significant characlcristiw wlucwtwMi may ixs 
«Ui(tic(l thrttufjh the «h;lail «»f a<lnnftistr«lK»n. Not 
inffcqwcnily {IwwcnstniUU; impmvcmfnts in sneh 
detail arc sugfresUve fw wlncaiifuisd iltwjjy ami jmiciiec In 
general. 

With thc« TOnsidcrations in mind, the Carniit^tic h’fnmtla* 
lion made for llie Seventh Annual Nh^liiig »'f the American 
Association of Collcguifc Kcgislmrs in a slndy nf 
College Kntrnmrc (‘evUficaU s that were nwt Uy Ull nniver- 
slUw tinti crtllcgcs in the anlnmn of 10 J5,^ At the rctine^t 
of the National (‘onferenre Ommiillcc on Slanilarrhi of 
Colleges und Hmnwlary Si'hvt!*l)s,‘ ami ity, s«wc«<jr, the 
Ctjinniillctt on Sumilnnls i>f ilit* Aimrriran t>njncil on l^duca* 
tion, the Fonmlntion Iwot made n similar sludy of the CoHckc 
K ntrnncc t'erlifieauts that were nsiost l«y H3 universiliwii and 
eollcgCR in the autumn of I'f22, The situation indicalttl hy 
these two nmsstia of maUrrial and the lendent iw indiratcil hy 
their diftercnccs arc illuminating.'' tsiiiwially luaciunic of the 
increasing use td certificate? hy collejie? Urat heretofore Itav* 
dcpentlei (ilmosl entirely on examiniUiona. This tendertoien 
ore picturel in the clmris following jmgc 246 and may Isc 
l>rit*fly summarixed a.s foll<jW,s: 

Concerning the fijnn of the lilimks, there is confirmation 
of and emphiuiis uikui (ueviously iirelominant o])inion. 
Blojiks of l;iusine,<« Iciler sisne. ft.,S x U imhes. Iwivc inerenaed 

^ i?n i4 Ariwiciiw C^iwnd] i:^n 

IWuCfttUm, If IWI 

1914 131^$. 

Ut^ Murt li 14 

* Tlws Uknk« wm? »ml Uirf Mbwing aw<l t 

made by Mifes Hmwl. 
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from oiie-lmif to Uircc*fourllis of the whole number. Ulanks 
of two paHCS. with horizontal iirinlinK, for flat filing, have 
increased from one-half to Iwo-thinla. 

With rcganl to the content of the blanks, previously pre- 
dominant opinion Is generally confirmed and emphasized. 
Nine-tcnUis of the institutions studied continue to print on 
their blanks the names of the chief Bubjecla for which credit 
may he granlctl; three-fourths of these are arranged by de- 
partments. Blank.s that ask the date of the student’s 
graduation, the weeks per year, the hours per week, and the 
grades for each .subject taken, have increased from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the whole number. Those asking 
for the length of class pcritKls have increased from one-half 
to threc-fcmrlhs; those asking the applicant's ago, from nearly 
one-half to two-thirds. 

»Significanl changes in general tendencies arc et)ually well 
defined: the nuinlicr of institulion.s a.Hking for laboratory as 
well as class hours has increased from 21 to 60 per cent; those 
asking for the year of the airriculum in which the courses 
were taken, from 19 to 4K per cent. 

All of these prevailing characteristics and changes repre- 
sent a gratifying and increasing realization that a certificate 
for entrance to college may well 1)0 the most significant 
document of a student's academic career, the crowning of 
the work of his preparatory school, and the foundation of 
what college may l)c able to do for him. 

Along with a general increase of emphasis upon what may 
be considered essentials, there is an almost equally general 
tendency toward simplification. Requests for names of 
textbooks decreased from 57 to 38 per cent. Printing on 
both sides of one sheet has increased from one-third to one- 
half of the whole nunilier. Institutions using blanks difler- 
ing among themselves decreased from 39 to 23 per cent. 
There appears to be an increasing recognition of the principle 
that, nlthcmgh blanks must bo fairly comprehensive, they 
are intended for representative rather than exceptional cases. 
Students from schools of established reputation need only 
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iuth tliflerentiflil'C their |T>eirw»na} quitlilies ibiwI 

acamipUshmail, Vtsy unutiial r«M l>c«t li« trealed 
by i?iwsnal rorrc^jwinrlcneu; hrir<', if wnywharff, »mJ not on 
trvcry JiJank, is the plnuro for the inforijtftlion w-fihtst hy swne 
iMlilMlions ihr exhiioo of ww h IrotUmtk anti the 

nuinljw of its ptiKPS fhal have l-ieej? sUirHofl aial read. 

Ctaraeteristsirs less jfenfrjiUy njjreoil npon have «),sr» a 
certain slgnifkance. 

Th'we wlw fill tajl colScj-'c aitranre t-criificales!, f !«iH}{ too 
often tmnecesifsruily iBmlen&f, wifi Ibi tJial ihetc Hfqmr 
now to Ixt only Ihirly-lhroc ilim»rCTiil Rises of idanki; iirstcnd 
of forty-ftflir atf Isilhert'!;*; and fhiil. nHljiaq’Ji jwic iasUtu* 
Uonr. c<s>ntiime to nre I4ank<t no hwKvr than a »lm«14e iKsslcard, 
the largest Jtave rl^3<■r^st^»^<:l in Rise fr^Bn lw*» .;ihfpt.s tjf ftwls* 
cap to one Tltcy will rcja^ct that thr- j!errrnt<q:e of hlanks 
on which the printing rniw two, ihn'C, and cvet? itB>r tliiTcrcnl 
ways hiw ijtrim«c«! froin 20 to ,lk jwr ««j|. Tltcy will 
woinlcr why the nnmltcr of stvHtilnli«ns that print no ii«l of 
mshjccls, Inil «»k the rwswtler to write lH«n, iwis incrertsed 
frcMii to M. Jhnh invitations l« «»netM»»iry effort must 
often Ise met hy failure to j*ivc iiif<«n?wilii«» that is essentia), 
Rcconlers tvill hoja*. finally, llml ««'*?« hlanta will lie f»rinted 
Mi tlwit they can l*c fille«! rBU, on the tyjarwriter. 

The interpreter and liler of Idanks, who desirps in all tilings 
cliirily rnnl ronveuienw^, will fa*rhii}i>8 re^'rtrt that insusad of 
one-lHilf now only oncdhird of iair institutions use a ftnir- 
|3ftgi! cntraiHC. cerliflcnle, which is s« adi'riunte for displaying 
diiUi and «) convenient as a folilcr for other rwirtls cemeem' 
ing the wune student . He will almoist certainly 1« gmiiftcd 
that Uic licn entage *4 hhinhs that must l*c foldwl for filing 
luif. dccTcascil frfflii 42 5 tc» .IK irt «•cnt, and Utat the mesming 
of the inarlo? given hy the iwrh*K»l i?» now ddSnod on M 
itmttaul of 17 per cent of the hlarihs. This is ai>propriato 
{liKc<H»r«Kcmeni for ihu few iiutitutioiis Uwi t^>niinut!; to »ay 
they do not widi Sfwcifn; marks, l«'inj; iuiitbifie<l to know 
merely that the student )«uj jmirwsI The intwnijrclw will 
be glad, further, at Urn rcthnUim frran a domi to a half 
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dozen of the blanks that sugRCst for recording subjects only 
a check mark, underscoring, or cancellation, any one of 
which ia so easily forgotten or misplaced; that the signatures 
of 87 blanks rather tlian 41 as heretofore, are at the logical 
place, the end; that 48 instead of 37 blanks now have a place 
for the rating given by the college and the signature of the 
approving oflicor, thus making the record entirely complete. 
Only a few blanks continue to ask the school to assume the 
responsibility of the college in certifying that the student 
has comideterl the entrance requirements of the college. 

Tljcse various tendencies appear, on the whole, so en- 
couraging that it juight be desirable to request the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, the Middle States, North 
Central, and Sou them Associations of Colleges and Second- 
ary Sch(x)l.‘5 ; the Ohio, I’cnnsylvnnia, and Texas Associations; 
and any other associations that may I)c interested, to report 
tlieir experience with and their suggestions concerning uni- 
form blank.s to the American Council on Kducation, for 
summary and general illstribution. 

The most striking difference between the blanks of 191S 
and 1922 ia the present tendency to ask for personal data 
that was almost ignored a dozen years ago. Of 146 colleges, 
105 now request personal information of this kind — not only 
tl»e date and place of tiic student’s birth (979 and 54 in- 
stances), the names and addresses of his parents or guardians 
(72, 54, 49, IS), but also the parent’s or guardian’s business 
or profession (46), nationality (12), and college training (9). 
There arc also requests for the student’s clmrch membership 
or religious preference (45 and 30), his special interests in 
study, athletics, and self-support (24, 23, 19), his intentions 
with regard to college and vocation (20, 19), his school 
offices, athletics, lionors, retwling, and other activities and 
interests (11, 10, 10, 10, 8, 7). 

l^rom persons other than the student, questions are asked 
concerning his character (S3), ability (43), integrity (21), 
health (20), promise (20), industry (19), faithfulness (19), 
straight-forwardness (12), clcan-mindedness (11), leadership 
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The Divergence in the Interpreta- 
tion of Entrance Units’ 

O NI? 01‘' the first dcllnitioiis of a unit for the nieasnre- 
incnt of admission requirements \vaa that formulated 
by the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools on October 9, 1909. This 
read, "A unit represents a ycfir's study in any subject in a 
secondary school, coiistituling approximately a quarter of 
a full year'.s work." Through the cooperation of the College 
Entrance Tixamintilion Board and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advaucemeut of Totiching this defmilion met with 
general aj)proval and was s(H»n widely used. Those inter* 
ested recogniml at onec that the use of this definition was 
attended by many dtflkiilties. There were certain inequali- 
ties among 8ubje<.ds anti still grcnicr inequalities among 
schools, A laliorntory (Hnirse might wisely demand much 
more of schedule time tlmii a purely classroom subject like 
English or Latin, and yet cacli might properly be measured 
ns one unit. Possibly a S-hours-per-week course in history 
taken in the first year of the secondary school might be of 
no more value, or of even Ic^ value, timn a 3-hours-pcr-week 
course in the same subject bvken in the fourUt year, and 
should not the latter be counted ns of one unit's worth quite 
ns readily fU5 the former? Yet the latter would not constitute 
a quarter of the work of the fourth year. The value of a 
course is greatly affected by its position in the earlier or the 
later part of the four years' curriculum, and that value is 
also much altcrwi by the presence or absence of appropriate 
allied prerequisite mdijects. For cxamplo, a course in biology 
in the fourth secondary school year is of far greater worth 

‘Rqwrt to the CommilUW on SUuidftrdsot the Anierican Council on 
IMiicnUon, Wny i, 1924, 
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t\m\ %i4u 4 

Firiiin ihjR |j*e‘^(snihn|i: f.4 Ihr 4 ths^A i!rrsju5tM'«u., «n4 111 
l^ilc 4 M ^.tciupfo U4 ihil' i;a^'}iU'^.ry, l.lmtii Iwri ,|f^ii( 
diW|{«i^(i:,'«^ (r^:0n llic^ r»fS!unUii4t 4 ^m4 shijmI 

MOocm4ary ^trnrm m mmr iHiin tnnifo 

4 WMfk. TIh? A.feftJiitaul <of ihr? K(4iU? 4 Nw 

York in VHt (Imi lim ur^^uli^iTJy i»|*}3irw«^l f<mr'* 

yw ^aufiiry in ih^sl \Km ru(ilSe<l to 

19 2 uniu of The fn^r f kvautef. Wt6 

ijpp, 7IJ 7i}3). rirjH^rleHl itoii "'ekvrn r?siti!itu4s(le m‘Oj‘>4iiry 
icluK4^ in untl Chie^tj^T' ri5i.}%ueKl mm ihaii 16 wnh^of 
ctrttlil to eiu‘h 4 IK? mium^ ihe 256 iminh K't'^oh.iii’tt^l frcmi 
four-ytm in Jtiim* 1915. M?iny nnl5vktui4 

r0a4ve4 16. .17, *)(?tiil 18 5«n4 w<mu*. fenv rvai m unmy let 

20 .and 21 . 8iiiadiirJy. ihe nuiilrk:ulii»is-^..^!ii of Vir^tinm 

coJIegit^J for 1915 I6 i1i«l 12 iMi^tiiuli<?n'?^ eifc^lito.1 126 
jgiwtmiioi of fonr^ye^ir i<(iTx<n«h*ry with loud?^ of uniU 

{ttnn I6.f,i to 21 AKaui. (he Unite! Stote 
llumuof Kdue^Utt4i r«^i^or(4i:^l in |916 i\mi liw Ktoto Depart- 
umM of liiiliuratkm in wm reisuforly n^jinrini* I7K 

nn\i$ for ^tnuhialitin in /nitpo^ved hi^?}* a unit 
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inv<)lvinj» 5 perifMls i)f In 40 iniiuttcj; cjicli ])cr week for 
.16 weeks. 

But later iiifnriimlinn is ut Imnd. From an address 
delivered by Dr, Clyde Fur#l iK'forc the Association of 
Colleges and .SwMiilary .Sc)i<m)1s of Die Sonthem States, the 
experience of forty ctdlcgea and universities of that Associa- 
tion in their admmsions in 1921 is available. Of the 8,547 
raatriculrinls rcceival in llmt year, more than half (S4.S per 
cent) presented ninre than the inaxinnnn requirement of 
15 units; 1,318 (15.6 per cent) offered 15^ units, and 1,885 
(22.2 per cent) offered 16 units, the maximum number which, 
under the definition, can l:>e acquired in the curriculum 
followcti. But 1,439 (16.7 per cent), or one in every six, 
prescntecl more units than the full four-year schcdtde affords. 
Of these, 482 (5.6 per cent) offered I6H units, 4iS (4.8 per 
cent) offerwl 17 units, and 542 (6.3 per cent) offered still 
more, ranging all the way from to 26H units. While 
all the collenes concerned seem to have derived their defini- 
tions of the unit fn>m the some source, some of them have 
so revised that definition a« to render it a very loose measure. 
The unit has from the first aimed to retain somewhat of 
flexibility but that flexibility appears to have become in- 
excusably great. 

Something wouhl lie acconiplislwd if the catalogs of all 
tlic collcKcs could be iicrsuadcd to print the definition in 
identical form. Schools apparently in many instances de- 
mand excess credit. The colleges clifTcr widely in their 
response to such demands. Three colleges among the forty 
under consideration granted such credit to each of more 
Uian half its entire number of matriculants. Half a dozen 
other institutions gave such credit to a third or more of 
their matriculants, and in ten others n fourth or a fifth of 
the matriculants received like treatment. Plainly, no such 
proportions of these many young people spent more than 
four years in the secondary school or should be creditwl with 
such surplus of preparation for college. It is largely a 
question of administration in the forty colleges, for ten of 
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|.h«» iTfjW'rt. ihsi sK» inAU-iruMnt rty^vwl jusy t-fCidlil, 

an'l a haK nv'»rp It^ iJtaii wr ms toi ctiIUScieI to 
B»ch i.'mfit 'I"hcfw nnifit rsifst in nviMiy oi I !}<*«! i^r.hoote 
anti »,ytl!r>’e» an e*j>««sjvo of t^nHiting nnit«. f>Hch 

a inftUits*! «wnw in many tlj^irintastal to Rraxl 

BtondartlK!, 

"riuit is it'jt a is by 

aiKtUier aUuly madt; and rqwirtol by Ilf I'nfst. This con* 
r^nts tmlfiint* to in V)22 in slit? and umivttf* 

silitss fd Ma»wsrl'iww;'tls til b/dld Iry^dniifn adjnittol in 
that year, it was boin'S fJhat lb \m t-rrsl Is-arl idimji'l !» lltan 
the full rtsvnr«ii«it, 41 {ser »mt) 1 had csactly nsfl Use rncjuire* 
incnt, sisnl jxsr vmi Isatl »"?!< cjis « ml5ts, amount* 

iiif' iJi w/jjsc «<• sijii many as 14 t^r even bS unite 

iKiytiiul Use rotjiiimi-jenl It is iisjbkfly shat, any hirjtc 
mniilst'r *d thi'rsj,? fresdsnsni had sjHrjd oslna time in Use 
BtSjS'Udjtry r^phti'd, Vfi m.'rp iban Iwnt Uj'nssand td than had 
r«v«iv<sl jssn*h <:rc«iits at ad!!si.«»:i«»Ji to ctdlejtn sis niscpwitotorl, 
uials^r the dsdinilitoj id Uas snub a isrniinsjajsi'o in the m nmt- 
ary sdxKd Iteyrmd the ifsaMhir biur yesirs; asid in many eitecs 
tlu?y riniRt )»ave tsmlimieii them with t mlitalde ^rad^ 
Ihnmyh jud nsdy u fifth tuid j» siiilh Imi a jarventh ytsir 
to afi'^snsih’sh «»vh a rwtuli Vet th;»t. Ihmt idfenfwss «>;js.in.st 
cni««itit<nn} fiUnithinls ttre ninrc t*r In*? hcalizt**! is pmvwi 
l>y th« hst't that iusleen »< Ittstte, i'ojnjsrisristK »«»fy A per cent 
of fill the jifhoitis iixmccrii'"d, t'»»>»trilstte>i! .ft) iwr cent of All 
ibtsaj ilistnihiiifi cases. It is « pjirliiJihjr hissd of socondary 
wflKstl which {N?rfnnns such cducjUioiuil tots. 

A w^fhiin university of hiir rcintUttion rtii'eived 2X4 msitiicu- 
huUs Una {iutsinni, AH came by ccrljlicate More than 
threcaiwurlem ollcrtal tu'tre lls.nt the nonmd r»'<j)nr«nent of 
15 unite; 45 jwr ctsnl were crc“lite»l with lb smilfi each, 21 
percent with 17 sinits, 7 |«*r cent with IH msite, 9 imlividutU 
rnalriwtlunti with 19 units each, and .1 iitaf ricuhttitH with 20 
units each. nt«!» nialriwihiniB ttre stipjHtsrsl to liavo eoni" 
pletwl only the rc«ukr hiKh j«'hool curriteihiin of f<»ur yean?, 
ami yet one in every three of llicm has the creihte ap}jn»priaw 
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to iwriofl of study. TJie value of tlio inedium of 

cxclmnKC in the relathjn l>etwecu schools and colleges is 
being depreciated in all sucli cases, The university from 
wIkisc Ixxihi these /igures were taken is not at £dl exceptional, 
but may l)C neceptwi as in these regard.s a fair representative 
of the majority of the collegiate institutions of today. 

I'Totn the State Deiiartnient of Education at Albany conies 
infonnation to the effect that in a group of 26 large city high 
schools, tlie rerjulreinent for graduation demands the com- 
pletion of 16 units in 12 schwls, 17 units in 5 schools, 18 units 
in d schools, and 17 in one s<.'liool. Among the commercial 
high schools in the large cities a higher requirement in units 
for graduation exists ningiog from 18 to 20 units in each 
iostjuico. The tcchnicai high schools of tho largo cities pro- 
pose a still higher immlier, only one iu a group of six falling 
below 20 units and two in tliat group demanding 22 units. 
It appears timt these extravagantly high figures come from 
the counting of courses of 3 lioure per week ns integral units. 
Manifestly no attention is paid in these cases to the second 
clau.se of the definition of the unit which specifies tliat a 
four-year sccoiulary sctimil curriculum shall include only 16 
units of work. 

In certain instances it appears that the number of units 
is expanded because of extra credit for good grades. For 
example, one large city In'gJi school aniioimces that "every A 
grade or rating n.s a final semester grade carries credits." 
Another large high scluKtl annoimces that "extra credits are 
allowed for outside work in art or music." Various other 
high schools cxprc!>s themselves as entirely in sympathy 
with the counting of extra crciiits for work of high grade. 

^^ 08 t colleges wisely grunt no advanced standing for such 
exccia credits but only count the admission clear. If these 
extra ttubjccls were worth their face value, advanced stand- 
ing ought to 1)0 given. Binco they are not, should they not 
by some effective means bo discouraged in and abolished 
from the schools? 

School principals here and there are noticing that three 
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.fvVnsWi rn*v?9^^h 1^? im- if {-rnsf 

yt:ivrf‘ r\i^i Ifv’T ^'^\-r'rtr.'i^’h j^rrt^i;»JAl3*'>'?v ^W- 

tifiraU':?* ?-<»• 9-4 Our'i''* y<W^. 

vi Wi'irk. f >i nr^i;T w*» »'????<.• r»<>]3it-i^f» |;i:^| 

iin?.iii!!3^n^ Iw^^? P-i i!^r 

iinK*. iM mTi^r^S 

1 4 wwSaliii lists’! 'm S-.^vW m> I *!:'<■’ ^A-&kA i!*!! rlrai’ii in 

ii4 5h»'>^'*r ij«j with^nil 

v'$x^'^-. i\ in. \*^y 

W-A.^ is^r ^r:-^ thr 

Tit t* ^;!4ll In .i I- r r*Vn $n 'a * ! ^ w r wc s ? i- 1:* I }i j.«rirr vir $? tiHT 

iM S’unVi: li»r«’'M A5>;i«1s'.vit^^’!!«.-* nK Slat^ Umr !«♦ 0?^ 

i^lufAtion.11 mMsU9t$<vr??i» ^:yj New 

Yt.lfk^ ra^n^A'JvAif^usi,. r^!M‘^ V^rviimu, C*nm* 

Mf!^i;sii'>ii^t.i|4)f5. Tr.m«i^ 

Uiuh. rmA 

The mr>;<",nu''4 hy ll‘i.v‘ r'^v-.i.-^.''^ M'l-iny ^4 

than An4 «*'} jfrrj^nniviry 

(srurfKwte??. Tlh'V im''hi!4r n^>l t^^sudy ln4:»?tuc^ 

e4-^nnvmiit“^* 

dt4)«uilfi4t» KuhMiii^ C.^hi!fvnM\ ?ii.fs^il Is^il 

n!^> rhi^nni, 0i%t Hi4.% |HMH9ii;iin!iJiii|^ |^^n4^.ry„ U^tm jwnilit.fy, 
viiiT }ini'4eni>, tmA hra^k Whi!r: onriity wmM 

u*hm* Ml n nmi iu^m msy t4 ti 

unfMrlunAt<i: sh^l I'ltS^rrii iiiiv rrin^i'v rmlish'^^j n eOHNiilmlrfc 
pK>|Htrliuji i'4 Jin'* <i459i!ssi<i^34 jit^jtesmnrTnl H.heri''* llHler OiAl 
sudt lllhls 4'r-JIHt hnl brlM^t' ftitU i( the full 

hnir yaim tm *4 s-’^e^sitrr m?ii-:«;»snt!Hry sKileMil 

vnJue 

Inv^f^UyutiMVi 4>1 jAU'h ip^vMvtiMn'^ IhAl 

fmclimmi \m\pi iiiUH:t h4 iunuuna if<>jiUmU uuiu whirfuue 
Wrly muMMiM i»* lhii*h. hviirth*®, hflh)^, Am! t.wn lenih?^ 
The wmih 1 4 iiiie-ieiiili vil u iuhv m Wi*v eluh* 

or Aniloc for i'tiJIrgi- s<i|fihfi«^>i»inH |mr|tiv^r?i in umi luhniCc^iiiOA! 
htr aUrulniiuii 
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Till'. priiwiiU niisui;e of Ukj definilictn ol the unit, particu- 
larly throia’h cxjiaiKiioii, anti the allciidant consequences in 
school and collei’C weiii sutlicienlly serious to call for correc- 
tive iMcasurcs. What I hose measures should be and how 
they .should Ik'. apjilicil are qui-slions very difTicult to answer. 
'J'he results wiuf'lit would perhaps include the followinpi 

1. The colleges to use and to print in their catalogs a 
corntiKm ilefinition of the unit expres.sed in the clearest 
fiORRihle terms. 

2. That ilclinilion to euiphasi%e the fact that a four-year 
secondary school curriculum may ordinarily lay claim to no 
more than 16 units in the caso of any pupil, and schools and 
colleges to interpret .wIumiI records accordingly. 

d. No fractional unilH other than halves to l>e used and 
very few ilctachcd fractions to be employed. 

4. Thu isdlcgcs to dciniind with increasing insistence that 
substanlifd sul>jucta with two, three, or four years of con- 
tinuous study therein Iw the basis of admi.H.sion to college 
on the i»art of every matriculant. 

Such are some of the laiinU? suggesteil as a counsel of per- 
fection. What action this Iwdy may wisely take at this time 
is a (lifliculL queslioii. 

Frkuhiuck C. Perry. 
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Army Experiments with Progress 
ana Proficiency Tests 

T ill-: >.<i 5.i»s mwr h in Aimm, I'lricfly. 

I's) ihf Army ftr, 

cf*iT(#Tl5y. }» {Inn t'-rj??'. A wnfisl nr two w),l 
not l?e ml >:>i [•Ijmt, Ity way *4 >n tlwseribing 

whftTt, wsol hosw are j'riwbsmi 'rite Kipal 

wbfi'53 w ibe mvice Mleir.l f.f ihc 

C'ofi^s of the Army, i& «i t ’amj* Alfnctl 

Vftil, NCW’ Jem\y. Jonv' siv'-irso tvoj I'S i^i'urn Jwtlh to cn*' 
Jiiilrtl jnrn oret t«t ha the v^rifnitf t«;'hin--.’«l {wttlcTB 

f>crt?»injij); lo iii:tj>3i«5 r^onssaniistato-n’s ttU Uiftl is, 
rciiftTiliri}; th«? I'jwati’OJ aret mainSemnot! of ra<lm ^cta ftr»dl 
leleKrajjh jui'I tpjqih>>ne hnrs. In nsMitj'jri there nm main- 
lahu'il n h'ft h‘r iitc imininji; of tarfier for niiliyiry 

puriH>st« lunl ft «iSfttk«n fv*r Ifsc nwirticUmi of 

wi'ftther ofwiervm. 

I»j iitftny rcaiwi-is lJft?s jacfoy?! I«»s !!m lumm |»roli!<JsinR of 
infitrneiion inof ft<1sninisiTftti»'Ji to Aeal with that nny other 
trji'lc or twltnira} }«'}(<«*) efstiwhrje wwiifA fsuvr. Dmeto 
Uiese iJjno nit nuniy other imafi'envi to fw jHjlvr-l wlMeh are 
of II ptitailiutJy military diftraeta*. Nitt imSy nmst instnic- 
tioit Iki yiven in ii*<t'h«ieftf tnatteia Iml thw intAmjetion tnusi 
Ihj in military itrmn arid iiwM'rdinj; to ntilitary iw*oci:l«ro, 
and twen th« tftans^'fvea i»t tnany vivim itntst l>e 

devomf with the fipc i.il iO'r>ifi of tJm ;rx-)t<«<! rmtl iho Army 

in vjtjw. 'I'I'.vre w now fenny, ifovclujreA n r-esiw of training 
miniUftlfi of whi';h wvm or eiyhi have «h<;inly iHieti putdiHiitsI, 
wltidi rdftto directly to the fmiqnc of t'>t?nM»ttHiit|itt” 

tiofts l•*rt«^n Uie nwx^Miirsi »,<f tli« ft lnetl Uicre hast 

tiliso ttritiistt ft (or leata *4 mtuty ftiul, in nnsww to 
this need, during th« past viyhUaot monllrs, n (‘ojwtidcrfthle 
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variety o£ tests and exuminutions have been developed and 
usctl. Thus there are tests for entrance to the school not 
Rroatly unlike those used elsewhere; there ore others, includ- 
ing psychological tests, for the classification and assignment 
of men upon their arrival at the school or upon thoir assign- 
ment to a militaiy company; tlterc is a so-called inventory 
typo which attempts a kind of mcntol stock talcing that is 
somewhat difTerent from the ordinary entrance test; there 
ai-e also Ireing developed aptitude tests; and further, as an 
accompaniment to the actual instmetion in the school, there 
are instruction tests, and lastly, the progress and proficiency 
tests, the subject of this paper. 

Tliis rather extensive list may seem to be rather com- 
plicated in terminology, somewhat as was Poloniua’ critique 
of the drama of his day, but there is this distinction-in each 
case the tests have been devised in response to some real 
necessity in the udministration of the school. Just as one 
example, promotions to the grades of the various noncommis- 
sioned ofliccra in the Anny depend in part on examinations, 
and it is extremely imimrtunt from every point of view that 
to meet this condition there shall Ire a suitable proficiency 
test that shall l>e as reliable and usable as possible. 

At the outset, in the preparation of the tests, particularly 
of those to accompany the series of manuals just referred to, 
the very jmporhmt decision was made to cast them into the 
Bo-call^ "new type” form rather than to follow the older 
and more conservative model which has until recently been 
used by the great majority of schools and other agencies. 
In addition to the best and most recent educational practice 
of the sort, as for example, that in operation at Columbia 
Univei-sity, there were also available the experience and 
literature of the psychological tests and of the trade tests, 
as these latter were developed during the war by the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Pei'sonnel in the Army. 

The principles of construction so derived may be specified 
thus; 

1. A progress or proficiency test should be designed to 
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hy lA i?^T5f’:*ii f'i lAyii it or a 

Mf Mmi^n^s??;! U't'i*.nv,^ 5h^ ^<44 of thiiy 

2 . 4ji^'?3l4 l}»^)^i^v ^'ricw f^ys^r'"* 53^^4'Cl, that 

tiuAe 5*’’^“ f^ v p>H §n^-.')Tv^5l4r «a1 r4 I Hr 

^^^■f^r*|■4^r:t^«3a„ mul5?:||0r' A?r*l |??ijf|r’-5^':.^i lyfHi-sf. It 

i^hni inK’Hsiftr !(c‘h5.i^ 

;4^>'4i54 S?*!i^ w'^ lliiit r^, tt^ 

ijwtft: HvUr f'T lui^SjK'^vvrrd Utm 

%vHr? Iht Thr Td^*.ni!4 htx itefC 

ra^iiy, ^unl^mm^ralJy. nmi hv <4 a 

fila^di i^t ifrvfrr. 

4. ’'rhr tol vrry kirf:-4^ 

m rlwriii-v^ ik^rr'*?! »« >4 telbiiAj 

wt'jffr||;nK*y.. 

Tl«^. Irtil *4!ifn^jM «!rl.cnMHi<‘ Mh! f's:.4'*sfii4ijKc 

m w^W m what hr m mrtr 
Cc^iiin m^\ mv u^l \n t\m imjwrr. m\A \K 

may t»r woflh whilr ior:^plaiin thnn nw. 

By pn4ft<?K”m^y llir r4 iHal imrtioilar 

^W\ inHr*rrnalio5i whi»,'h i^n n^^-T^amty U^rt mcnsplaJ 
ptn'HmUiU^rr *A y-h i^x s!w5y, 

By a .ffta?u.lar4 *4 \m4k''im\y h u. cMitnUs 

fM?tl}«|;» h*rth ihr r;:iiM;'l n 5 «tt?i)iiii!s or frf 0$n* ^WII or in- 

lonimru»n whH?h h I^nni^ ht iH.:r«wy 
Vm ilH)isiyaliviiO.« y in n rmh^% isvcludc^ 

iht* miuirmn lilt i\ml Ih^ tnt ^kitlfwl in i^mlirti^ 
hy fnan j|:mliu thi: u trSrj?r?i jih kty . 'rtir ukUifhhmi pfc^Jtmucy 
is i)mt hr fihtiW do t}n?i ai ihr rair of iwtirUy wmth jier mirmic 
with nul In n ii 5Unn nninli^y tvf in i* jhitHmI f>{, 

My, three miiuile^ 

Any «4 prohrinjry in Anny fradir^ or in the 

duiSi^ of n fiMthlirr m}\ Unv^i inihm.^1 in^r^i^^Mirily rail for an 
e^plidt i^H’Uennnd. i:4 m c^'^rro^liHirnflinii of profidency> 

A atiutdurd of piofivirney alway«a iinv4i<^ #*niie of 
om t unit or yard fetirk hy whirli thin prohdrnry can be 
meai^irerl However, tlurrc b* a lallur fttrikiitis lack of 
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uiiifonuily in the kinds of nnils which are cinploye<l in the 
Anny to (ietejujim* this .slantlard of proficiency. The yard 
stick nwiy raiine from a means of nicasurcnient which is 
rcasonaldy exact and explicit uj) to a something else which, 
while it must also l>c uswl as a unit for measuring, is rather 
vague, indefinite in its extent, and even somewhat elastic, in 
tlic sense that it will vary in length or in width according to 
the opinion of the person wim is using it. As an example 
of a reasonably exact means of measurement we have the 
method of scoring an individual’s hits on the target range, 
or the method of requiring tfiat SO per cent of an Army unit 
shall lie graded as marksmen in order that tlic unit shall 
qualify os prolieienl. On the other hand, as an example of 
the vaguely delunniue«l yard slick wc have the requirements 
by which to judge the ability of a soldier in interior guard 
duty in which he is rerjuired ofllcially to demonstrate "a 
thorough working knowledge in the general orders tor senti- 
nels," hut in which considerable latitude is obviously left 
to the jmlgment of the person who is rating or scoring hini 
in this particular requirement. 

As an example of the nccti for u standard of proficiency and 
for a proficiency test I shall quote the following example 
from a immphlct that luw recently been prepared for the use 
of officers who must give instruction in Signal Corps subjects. 

An ofTitvr was dirceteU to pnijwri! nn exatninalum in Electricity and 
Magnetism to l>o given to KorReaiUs, Signal Corps, for the purpose ot 
determining legibility in that particular Bubjccl for promotion to 
the grade of fttall Sergeant, The olliixT asstimed that if lie prepared n 
proficiency test for Sergeant, then the highest scorea on such n test 
would indicate those sitiinhlc for promotion in Ihnt subject. 

The actual test which was prepared was not greatly unlike 
the type of test which is commonly used in a technical high 
school or a college in examining a class of students in a course 
in physics- -that is, it was of the customary "essay" or 
"free answer" type, and will be suflicicntly indicated by 
quoting a couple of the ten problems or questions of which it 
was composed. 
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Nir-^w \hh. b ^!^..ul lu.jvj'^n’iol- jti^AsrSy tiSwayii 

whiten wr: ^ ^vi^InfrUvr r4 

Fmul<ra^ iH^-lnsr-ixi ini. in 5hr^ >b:^r^3ii} icrmtel iJits 

Tijieir' vi ib'^ tru^nif^i l*rT i^siff.^ftrtmry 

Irmiu 2V ^4 

Thfy v>wr»4 it:-^'’^rTr:K|^vrori4js^4y ^4 Iht. r^ltsiivift i^n 

Vir^Kb^i^-^ wUrU Ufcry %^<i ir^^ivUln^d 

HI onr? rm* f^’'iii i) ^4 in hum 0 U^ 6, mu\ m:$ ctn. 

T}my n.Jl iiw. irtr?vj|4iJ4a v^itiaiimm i4 jii%fn<mts 

vfc’likli w i4 nU, whm it imm to 

tlit^ crticbtl %4 whr“brr wm4 oulitljxl Ui 

\m |^rir!fi«*!i*m, livtt «4tkm mh\ jtn*! nine iitajtl **No4* 

Kni 544'^ \m\ niuji^riiy i!w)4<^3p^ nm, \mi j».reUy nni^h m 
the i\mx tHe hin 

way M him aiiM.«jiK Ihe mtw. raiJa,T thnn the live. 

Now the eiise onl i4 ihu? Ial:iyrinth «4 laiU^jimitlie iudg* 
mentis 5^ by way \A ?444iRlar4i?t<^?i teU5 w)>k)i mny be object- 
ively m:i^m\ mtU in whkh Uie j>Rt5i?{ini^ jKani by 

laying m\{ U>e imi^ nn a nmtil^ir *4 men liiul ^letting U)e 
gcale mtiw^lingjy. I ^5mll mu\ a ^nn|>le ut n i^i 

anti ateo of li jmrfirimey in i^ueb a way 

Umt provliskatrU ^taiulariU inny Im mther cjvikkly mniretb 

im 



and rather specific standards detemiined in a relatively 
short time. 

Tlic (ollov/iiHi: sample of a progress test is taken from a 
Signal Corps textbook called the “Message Center Special- 
ist/^ in which instnictions are given in various matters 
having to do witli methods of communication, including the 
use of codes and ciphers. In this progress test the student 
ia first reejuired to perform certain operations which are of 
the sort that he must actually do in practice either in a post 
or in the field. Thus he is set the following problems: 

1. Dimdons lo the sluderti: Kneode the following message in the 
DF04 code? 

No. a. Date, 4 Jan, 22. 

To Co. 1st brig. 

At 

At 8.00 A. M. the 2nd Infantry will leave OCIIILLE and march to 
your snpiwrt. I will arrive at KEYNOLDS HILL at P.30 P, M. 

S. T. CO. iHt Oiv. HOUR SIGNED 7.05 A. M, 

2. DireclioHS to the sHaknU Decode tlic following message, using the 
DFC*4 code: 

NRS lOlOA DFCM RUUT MYICA 

DOIF CICDB AWBI WUPF XIWJ 

UMAK OXIW ZYFK QOFD AVWA 

MYAJ 

For problem 3 the atudent is rcquire<I to decode a message in which 
arc includctl certain groups which are aupiwsed to have been mnUlatcd 
in sending, and for problem 4 ho is required to make use of a meclinnical 
dphor device known as M'94.” In addition to these do prob* 
lems there are a number of queulioiis which call for information. These 
information questions arc cast in the '‘new type" forms; that is, use is 
made of completion questions, multiple choice, true-false, and single* 
word rcaixjnacs aimilur to the trade-teat models, AH of these problems 
and questions are so devised that the answers must be explicit (and 
gencmlly brief), and can bo scored rapidly and objectively. Asa result, 
standards and norms for rating a doss or an individual con bo set up 
rather simply. 

It may be very worth while to ask just how these progress 
tests differ further from the examinations usually given at 
mid-year, the term end or at other times in any college or 
high school course. In answer I might say that, first, the 
time of giving a progress test docs not depend so much upon 
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nmkiriif Uw ■«>! n^i ^ 

i^m ^atv^mnl whk^h fe^ 

rm-rmi wfetlb#if iHj-** li-.ft.?'- Md 

art- iryis^n ?!!)>■»• tptn jfWtopiS 

1 thM 

piMTwiMrif^ ^;:*vf'?‘jH 1?^;? to5i$ mts 

dU'^rr m M45i!?<liif4iMliaf|i, by 

m'HkH I ife ^A ^ WTOtMSf ^ 

mm m f wjl^ J;^ itvaiteble 

1^ nwn.?^ Unv ^'Jj$f:b t*'-* |»ii'^li:*'' 
hi ir,j3^y 

TIh^ jc»')ksWMi.j^;J *>*^^i5■i^^|^^c^• '■**^ vrry 34'.;?!i. 

iml, i'.'VnSct ;^|:»'iii3ilH. 

Iri thijs; Iii,a5^ >i»rT-4fa Jnnick? U^ iictl. 

up m pr^bk'?;?^ wl^frS'^ b^v^::' 5?${" »fe;5ftii?.v.k iA tbe 

«mlbmry 9 ^ 1 ^ tyi^N^ iin ihri m^iUif^ erf 

n^4iiy fd'jr|t?jf:.|i5VT»y m.^^ic^vl, tri fW this 

rii6.5&r a b:«ri>iji Iwm*? k vrfy liitf imtw 

erf Ihi: fiitmw mh:^4 whWi nw-m%m ^iil.'?)l5ty Ui ftmi, tb^t 
k Mf3(! pfl^*ifi}| 5 hr ^Uftrfakt h. .f^lixiirin fWiWUtl- 

pii4r»kwl hy erf thk wl prwMte 

him with m |.iliii«:^ u^ .>jNrl ikm^Ji rrf hk ut^mmm. 

Tbf. ij.n|:Hy?to}l imnl 5b.f^ pmUrf^'iiiSi \wm ciucitc^ 

k, ile^l u %x'ty ddiriiSlc? «tmfl k m^ek UfK^ the 

i:^.xmnmct% inilklivi* immI rmmf'^'erifiiS^iim. In wsu^rdb, 
he k with h rtm.\ "'^sUit»5i«i.!>n’‘' in ^hfch H4* emisl 

^5^nt!.1bin,g' m'<?rr l3^ifiit^l tm*iv. erf ikynjk- 1 c^UI 
iHteiUiim io Shk ^Mrini k^f iHe ih^t H ii;U^k erritSci^n 

<rf Oie m:w iypr U rJai 55$i(?:y thf nuA^ Uaiyuiicl^ %nt a 
ttihtui inJihii'vi^ ntiVi-nUvcnr^w^ hi?! p^^wrr kwwi.'- 

t^gc m nuitokb i.Hs^.»bsy hk m^i?iWrj’ kA whiii might be 
Oiiiecl Ihr i^rif:lulcc1iit^?fnM.':r* mJI lh«? 5*viijrfeNr-i . The 
which Mlw m.^y :T^ii.gge^’?il k^t Ucvckepiitg iwU 

in oUier ficUk nf kiwm Se^ilge in %t^-hkh mare Uum memory or 
devemm^ in nmirfjnikung m -hyml^^^ h dciimmlixl, . 
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PROinCIKNCY TEST NO. 2 
Paut I 

L Dirtrtwns io ihti siudttU: Measctiger Jone«, carrying delivery lial 
No. 6 /foni t)i{} Pir«t Prigade on a scheduled trip io regiments al that 
l>rigfulC| Wfis killed. No iiolUicalion of tlic fact was scut to the message 
center, First Brigade, nor did auyono find and deliver the diai>atches 
lie had lK:on carrying. 

(a) What incndior of the nies!uigc center pursomiel was first aware 
of the (act limt something waa wrong with this messenger? 


(b) What record indicated tliat something was wrong? 


(<r) Just how did the record indicate that something was wrong? 


(d) What was the first step taken by the member of the message 
center to as<^rUuu that something wus wrong? 


(e) Just wljat did that pcnu)n do? 


2. Directions to (He studeni: Messenger Williams, with delivery list 
No. 8 from the First InfoiUry, duJivered inessagcB Nos, 9, 10, and U 
to Uic First Brigade, obtaining the signature **Mmith** on the delivery 
list. He returned to the First Infantry. Later the First Brigade 
asked by Udephona why the casualty list, which was past due, had not 
arrived. Thu incssage center chief of the First Infantry message cantor 
was caJletl on U) explain the non-delivery of the report, which investiga- 
tion Hhovved bore hjs mcssiige a*ntcr Bcrial No. 9. Ho stated that it 
hud l>ccn delivered at 9.30 A, M., and had Ik*cii receipted for by noine 
one named Smith. 

There is considerably inorcor this together with the appro- 
priate questions which I need not detail at length, since by 
this time the general drift and purpose of such problems will 
be indicated. For this particular proficiency test the 
student is also required to do and to know a number of other 
items which may also very well be omitted from the 
discussion. 

It will be noted that considorablo stress is put upon 
performance tests in which a man is asketl to do something. 
A performance test diflfers from other types of tests chiefly 
in tiie fact that the student is required to perform some 
specific act, rather than merely to register, on paper or orally, 
his knowledge of certain facts or details of information. The 
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rc^psjyr 2>>.f^T >/i =>^!nn''.‘^;^*!-‘T'^^lJf^. hv^- ?ii‘.(;"1 *-5rtjqiyrT!Jly in iHc 

t4 U:^'4”. ^5|?'.!J.l!!lirivr*r!’>’{r^ , p’!?'i.!.'{!?rf5;PS.J.?}. Uncfef 

mH-v^in •5r^v'{ 35’rfV>-1v^’? ifS S^J^'fm'JcfrJijie 

M-} jvn'rt'irrr^^^^r:!:-, >!‘4 

9'^ r:*^'n^ ^hr ?-^v *hirv: I n^rn in the 

«4 ’A livnr t"*; irr^lSy pkh fimil 

n, (<4 n^4. ^ %fmtp tet 

iri Uii?- «4 in which 

a ntiam)5*m»4 r.iijrt h Tsirr^s^i-iv/rx^i^r^^y .^*iivm 

m in ■<f ’f m pn^(5 Uirin him 

r^w ^nmr.iy k*T -^fi ■^:rf ‘n!i2*>»’i a^vmi m-i nc^li 

m »!»^v4 nh*^ n-^H?ii nr 

nsi jr^rtt 4 0:^* 

nnm r4»|«jri.?V4^. "4 ^hr ft;nnj.4rr'rijj. i4 .f^jN;:h 4 

•>'••} 5Hvi} Uymi: 

Miunk^lr %%\\h l>y aiiur^n^^ Jf4 u 4 . vmiKj 

fi m- 4 -pi^A :r*i«^in»4rr ihi^ r4 

l-hcr jsi fi4 i.'.!i.!?Q s^ncrjiiy s4 a niilhi^fn 

4^l^4nir^l^ 4?UlStry, if^iji5Mi> ca^fpa 

unife um\ ^43 Uiic m4. 

(»r<nif^ '^4 vattf jnnch n^s^Satel 

in Anny U^r fihc Cim wh^un-^rr ibdr 

indivitlmil inilnilivc 45s«l ros^tyss^fwvhjInaAi?^ nmy 1^, lurr umid.ly 
C4l)it»! iip'.ni l«i m-l wj>ih h<-T |'rr^.<ii^, ||.^j^?iK'nbrSy in 
in f^rdfT 4Cc^>jnjdWi 4 r-ml. 

A m^"nt i4 ihU 5y|?tr oK in u ptx^ 

Jkntw/y \vV#n*h %h{* *4 U'Ht 

u h'idd Arlnhry dcunl 

Tlii^s tel W4.^ de%i.ii^l u.^ dctepnnnt m mil m 

tdqihnnc* i^:^iiun |irc|flii!rri.l U^r mrUvi;! Ik!<l lutd 

iitei Ui <kteniin^ Imw lany *»nr' W'lnni i:<ifsjin|;.mftt<tl in crfheii^iifCy 
with m^y nUmr mimn Vx^ty hrirliy. wlmt wm nm 
lo « jnmmirif^.! ciHirni* U:^ rrj^r^^i^nl <hi?- v^rimis 

» hf (^nin F, M , 
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positions in whicli telcplioncs would be set up under field 
conditions involviiiK an artillery battery, a battalion, a 
regiment, and a brigade, and then to determine how rapidly 
and accurately conmuuiicalion could be established and 
messages trnnsmiltctl from one psirt of this somewhat com- 
plicated net to another. A careful check could be made on 
actual messages sent, with tho time of sending and reception 
and the conduct of the various personnel involved in the 
manipulation of the necessary equipment. Aside from the 
technical proficiency of the individuals thus measured, the 
interesting item to me was the possibility of measuring the 
proficiency of a fairly large immber of men functioning to> 
gether for conunon puri)oscs. Thus if tlic full war-time 
strength of personnel were tested, the number of men in- 
volved in this particular case would be: For a battery, 12 
men; for n battalion, 1 olficcr and 19 men; for a regiment, 
2 officers and 22 men, and for a brigade, 2 officers and 25 men. 

I believe that tests similar to this will one of these days 
be devised to measure all sorts of civilians in all sorts of 
situations in which two or more pcrson.s must act together 
for a common purpose, and so far as I know little or nothing 
has yet Ijeea done to develop such tests or even to suggest 
the necessity for so doing. 

There is a grxKi deal of counsel dispensed in school, in 
business, and in our customary civic relations, "To cooper- 
ate," "To play the gatnc,” "To function in tho group," and 
so on. Yet we h.ave few real ways of testing this capacity 
for team play except when we put one college athletic team 
against another and chalk up the result on the score board; 
or when we dutennine the per capita amount raised in a 
community in a drive for some local charity; or when we 
scnitinizc the community death rate as an index of our 
common ability to swat the fly, to dispose of our garbage, 
and othor\vise to conform to the standard of the fumigated 
majority in order that wc may, by so doing, promote sanitary 
living, and, to a certain degree, sanitary dying, 

A further extremely important use of the progress test 
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to sintpJify Ihc freahnwm imtViJesii tor Ibe r«i«)n 

Uwt Ihpiy wyhiM assvMirajjc a sl€s»<ly ami even fterf<*rmanee on 
Ui« p-ftrt ef st«<le«to aii*l to n certoin ejstool by m tloioK 
wiouM eliioimtte exmobwlirm sfwiris 

They w«ihl sto» iiwJke. j^whSe. rslbcr eariy in the fft»h« 
n»«n jmr, the m bwifiralinn of filn'ienl-s iaeexmbn^ to Iheir 
deoirmsifatoil nWJity nr !trli«'!a»bjf». Ami roclimifiralion of 
stofteito in eoilenjtss will cx^jtjiinly c*:mne «:»r J»t«r «wi ihe 
cwnplicmcanl of so ckssifyitiji; them in elcsncntory schm»J« 

Again progress loaW wsJI serve to imlioito the rlmijijefmis 
cnossinp on the main line of aeadanie ImveJ where the 
IttiigMl numl>er of lirst y«»r fatolilsiss in mjch «iil>|cieis JW 
mpiirefl English, mnlheinalk-a, or lasjgnjiges are mt» 3 t likely 
to oerur, 

Proficicivey lests. im, have iheir jKwsilniiiicj!! oibcr than 
UwKsc I have hintol at (Ine of ihese vlrty?* we n»ay Ik; »' 4 hltt 
to certify <»n emnmcncment tlay, not jnsl that the gra<tlvmto 
luwi rtialisfic*! the ''tetjuiromejito’' tor the AM or ihe H H., 
Ijtit we MUty go further and sjiecify that he is quite evsniKrtont, 
jwdgctl by an extcjiave ami Uvwrajgh jsr«»ficiaiic:y teat, to »ln 
certain jwwticulftr things or to perform tlofinitc wwl invaluable 
services in the tsanmunity life into whfch he \%bU shortly 
find hintself projcolwl, VVe have ttMain wn»h!gie^ to jiuch 
proficiency tesla in Stoto meilksl isxamimttions, the exami- 
natioiMi for ndinMon to the Iscr. ami the Civil Sfenffcc sped* 
ficnliom and nequirwnenU, ami Uiere h no rai»iin why 
lhe«! profidency tcslaaluHihl notlMsestomledaml multiplied 
By 80 doing we shall not be indulging in dasdfiraijon or in 
testing for their own iaikes. Imi wc shall l»c gnarjinicdng 
titat the grathmU; is able to do eflidentJy eertoin (termite 
UiakB, such, for esmnple, aa to irnniilate French or RiwBian or 
of such a degree of diOicuUy and at such n rale per 
hour or f>cr day. Again wc may certify Uial a wan can 
perfonn oerlain rather c*Mnp)ifatol luathc^timtieal eo»ni>wt«' 
tiona at tJie rale ncedtal hy the aeliiary in a life iiwiranee 
{bompnny, ami that he mi use ilu: calcnhyi with a certain 
definite degree of facility, or again tliat h« ia cmnpdait to 
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Wi^. r^9w if'^hng:, ^ jj-j^itr^' ^ %n 'ps^.m- 

ctok drrte m^4 mIS m 

f^ky u^wm k'^ 

(4115^4 :i-4 ‘^11 mt^ 

.^^r¥^5^?^^><^•V ^'4 'ii?t UW 

prqmri^to’* M?>^ill ^Ur^'^r-^k -*4 ?i3us> 

m<>t.pi »d ^l>r 

ihfe) ir'^^’'’i5 rytri’-'^^'P'C' t' 2(4 

Arti-iy pr»si'ajii{.4!p •^^>f(Si4fl 

j% Kp % m T' W % U '5^ 



Cooperation in Personnel Work 

T HK Rtt't'swy rirxn irs nf 

f^Kw^rmr*! ttvtrfe, (r»?m tinr* vitnvp'snl »»# tsiih 
thp rcseflwh .’a“hf*)r«r aufl thr pr.'sfiiwd fwluiifiistmlw, 
fimmsts }ii tnrrmsjiif’ the w-ntc <>f »«}>er*'«Kj'<is‘s. Ksnall sHsif.;!, 
irivfilvinjj f>n(« if<r mih' hj};}} jaitrxO, t r, hy n nnrf 

nw»t<; or {iwMrnSal o-Mpfr.’sSir'Ji, luv** «>r tliirw* 
nre ww s« “surw ^fur' js. .’iSJ*! Illrir is 

inorciislii}:;, Wr Rr»'>il Inivc so* fo.’ir;; Jlsr r«viiSir..4?iM» of 

Ihfi rMttnjliiiJ ;u‘hirv«'!Hn»l.*i of jiio h '•il'iilJS-rii'rjJo Pul-cTjif !!«•:«, 
1*4^'^) ♦>fl3''os i»ro horp, siss'l Ihoy arr Ssrrc {■!( j^Jisty. 

Whul thry h«vi* nlrrady {et’)}it"vivl it? ? nfli) irsit yssisfif 
for tliar HisJfajjijcjraf «n*! »roi5<,v fiJr-'t lyy 

lftri;«*r Huils. alotiy. Uip intosifoM «.f «,('rvi< ♦* «n*! 
whkli they have 

Hut svhilt* we h-x'-^ujise the vahu* of the nutouiaaiy uud 
llcxihilily of wuaJI tuui^s «»!»! their n«!«jna4 y for rrsr;r«r< fi *uul 
Kt'fvh’wsof r*iven lyjtes, it eeeuus ckar ihat l-isih l)<rir rr-uyireh 
tinil iuuiitf^linle-service |H*U*)jiiaiit!r:’i tire uiirrowly Siutiu^il hy 
a JfM'k of i'r!i»j«rruti<*n wst*! of ('^virdiisatimi of i-ffort'* 
pr«i|jh?iu t^o whii'li t lit'sifK tiir tittfiitiojt iit fiuttfsini utally 
HihiHiiiKtrrtlivi; iUJil (irr;n«iwiiii'niil. We iimftt orj-iMsire smd 
{Kiol mil’ dforts {>» llic tNinmiivis nuil rit the witiiR 

limt* prftK-rvc tlte fn^iioju, tnul pmUM i froiu every kiiit! of 
iJurt’jw Ihi; iiiitiitltve, of hK%'i! uiiitfi thi* fn**!’* 

iloiii «<f uiiitfs iH'yoial a5| ilanjicr, arul we may 

ilevoU; tnir undivjfti il dfnrls tn (he lajik of nvoMiuf' imntTt‘«*- 
wiry diiplk'aliojifi, of KClliiur the fcisti; iuformatiioiH l»y orjian- 
jjMHf K'niiojiiiwil im tluslr*, of iii).tituiinj; loijuuou unitis of 
tnojisurmtciit, of fjottiiij; iiitd ufiu}' roh'ahh' iuf«>rii)alioii at 
the rifiht tiuu; and phiet*, aittl i>f liofoiniii)! aetive rtJieial 
a|^;enei«» with mir whole Koeiely as our proviia'*' iiisirad of 
l»an*:ive nieiviny, wards which ronliite their efforts lar(»ely 
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U?r4iUty, 

HM. m %.h’'w U-;r? u>^.pik avk i5, IIh! THm^Uvr f^l 

rr4iriT 'Hu'’ uni'^Srrn of 

Arfmfeh'n?'-^ il I4 hh »'!iiiy fo 

jti-f^t hi* f.fi hnrm^ f.^.'rrt f/<r u 

^irw.- “I lur ^rm: oj liff offkcr in 

luiiv^:; }f|Sf4 [>;wive 

1 4 i4 rh^niH^si^ h'^ i!i4ini:jifi}*i.m.. 

Vnmt Uh.5i virwiip^i^ir*!. hi\ nilrTr-iil. m iVii? un^l jHilai- 

i4 ^Vn‘!rr4'ri; hnm Uny atlnii.^- 

min . !f ikv: i4*‘'4iil %a^ 0 A js.S? into v;ho imx 

profit Uy ihi*. oJ^vi^-nifA ihal w(5 must 
kmw l.lu" %4 l^iorr i\\v.y tv4iv<j hi^fi 

|!«Ikh4. Wi.: riimvol liial iht rjoup of am4i'» 

tlnim (or incImSj^i n i^^iikfititrtory nmjuriiy t>{ ih^m 

who in r«4irK€* *Vim i!ohvi4unl ^i^Uoknl not <tom* 

|>«:lcni to i!i!w44o wJs^tnhf^r he ^ nn^terkh ?uitt the 

eomj^vlm'o «>( Uu" hh'li Ua mlvif?*:? on t!n:?i enieki 

pmhletn at pte%-ni it; r!i*^ip;itol by the htck of Sim- 

mon mi<l by t}i«? k-( k of time ku 4 v^duo in imeh 
mfoniiailMm Ihery hiive, *fhc infmimVnm Uiey Imvo now 
hdpii m in e^lur^iiMmil ii4vii:i> )ittk Uwm tIiCJ Rt 
iho Korih Pole hdi\m u$ in nuiking imr mimmer ihyt inor^ 
cmnforli^ble. in Ktrw York or W»4s;hin)^ton. 

There m no iSw line mrjMmitinK tlm ^iherc^ of acUun of 
the rM>lk|te m\t\ hi^h schmA }>er^riim4 oWk-es, Nmther the 
edlej*e nop the high eiin rcnlke its polenUiil j>emmjiel 

work excqjit by n t him! with t^ch oilier. In 

order to rt^p the iM^ndiU «rf atkiiuK UscJiniqut^s of mcamirc- 
ment* inifH^ fect m they are, we mml achieve a more ex ten- 
mve nnd d^mt Inmnuny of Oj>emt4on« end coerrtUnation of 
dTortn rthmg perrKmncI in Uio varitnin eriuoational lavek 
from the fifth grnde to the r^nmr yemr in ctdiege* A large 
fmetion of the <r<41ege \mmmid prohleni cm lie mAved only 
in Urn high i^Au:m\ (icmmnd office. From Uic miciHl view- 
IHiint the duly of ihe colk^e to advise at the right time the 
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vi'hr^ m r‘^4l'C’0:* %% pm.. m that 

I- (.:* nd VM S.}?y? >s 1 I ^ I < ^ 4 . i M:? ^ 

lh<? .JMtvk??? v»<f <r!-}5'<>^!JiW 1::^ 

m lo ^'hinvi &3. k- n<nw 

rciiinrSj Th*;? i% i^-lr^sT vrry 

patt id Ui Ir?^ 4<:?frv4? 

ilw. ^i<r«f?Sf)flriry ;^'is:4K^>1 rw4k?ih^k(l?,4!? ^41^1 
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2. C4K>nUnaU; with tlic survey nf the co1|e^*c«, in fwint o{ 
tmiKtrinnwr, is the iesuruiuj^ what prrjiM>rUon oi 

the high «hiwl grnduaUst whu csmld pfrjfit by college work 
gcl^i into college. We kntrw that a grKKl many get into 
collegfi who do not h?r f«»e reason or another nwikc a go of it; 
ln>t we do not knrw how many never get in who could and 
would make a viUnahU? exi^ericncn of it. 

J, A third riNjMjfiite wtniUl l»e the adojnitm of the same or 
of oontparahlc fiCiitea of measurement thnmgli'nit all parla of 
the OOTintry, arid the artoiithm of « uniform grading system 
for sdl t’sirannmd p»i|»»es, For inlromural mul local |mr> 
fK>8ra the Imwely rldTnml system of letter grades A, 11, C, etc., 
or Pfts«Ml and Faded, rw of jrcrsonal opinions, may Ik; held 
intact as licfore; 1ml in m far as possible every student ought 
alscr to }«! mte^i «h» the national «.« well as on the hreal ootle. 
The rjuijority rd htt’a! sysltsits of mtsrsurmcnt have thus far 
defied the greaicsd decoding cxparris aiming cmr stalisUcmns. 

4. It may lie said, with regard to iKiyni of collt^'at® caliber 
who do not come to csdlcgc, that you can leatl the mub to the 
watering trough but cannot make liini drink. This is un- 
dotibUsUy true and 1 WKiuld l«i the last to condone coercion 
or durm of any sort; liut there arc many who could not 
only be Iccl to the fountain but who wmdd drink tlccp in the 
Pierian spring, who umlcr the present syaian ore lost in the 
shufJie. fJchofaraiiips should lie given on an alisolub; scale 
of merit, and the scholarships ouglit to go in search of liolders 
rather than l>e sought after merely, 

5. Anotlier objective which will greatly aid in giving n 
groat fiersonnd urguni»aUnn a more valid initial direction is 
that of drawing up a tentative statement of the chronological 
age and school grade at which each type of oducatbttal arid 
vocational advice should be given. For example, when 
should the question of higher cducnilon and type of higher 
education Iks answertd? 

6. One of the very important research problems that will 
1x5 furthered by a large scale iieraoimc! organigation is that 
concemerl with the growth of inteUigcnco after the fifteenth 
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A United Attack on Personnel 
Problems 

A NUNtHIvH nf iniCTMlinj; nicciiHp have rc«;aUy Ixfen 
lu'Ul t-'* tlisitaiss pruhlcjas r*l {Mhainislrntioii 

in iin‘l indnstrim. A l»rict summary of theac 

follows; 

Diviskm of IkhKatiotiwI Reklkms of Uie Natiottal 
Uescnrr'h Onmoil mcl mi Tu««lny, Ajiril 2t>, lo tlistatss 
pjtj^rejiS of its imijixrl of the ffiflwl filinlcnl, Dean Hcashoa*, 
who hns lH»<m visit iiiK eoKet'es in <;*>mtc«;ti<iii witli this study, 
f*avc n brief smimiary i*f rwiilis. He eallwl nttoilioa to the 
Hullclins ifisuw! by the Rtewart h < Vninril dcs(*rilntiK the rc- 
fiuireinent s for tliOcronl lyimn of rartxtrs. He Indkaled how 
the study of the yifteil stmlwit Iwd l)C}5un with Riftetl seniora, 
hatf /ouikI it nct«s&'«ry to rtniskler means of tliscoi'critiK 
iriflod freshmen, and had finnlly ra:<tKniwsd that its problem 
is rctttly the Kenerat fK’mmnd problem of selcetion and 
jfuidniiee of nil student®. 

The main Utpies uiwfcr discuamon in this study nre: 
The KiviiiK of olijetrlive or new ty|ic i^dle^ tmlranee tests 
to all hiKh scfiwl seniors for tlie purjKsaj of deierminiog 
the prolailnlity of their awateas in eidlcKC or higher profes- 
sional cemrses; the provision of proper exit« nt the end of two 
or three years that would ennbto students to withdraw 
with ccftiiic«t<.«s of proficiency in definite lines; the develop* 
menl of placancnt fexaminations or aptitude teals to deter* 
mine the major aubjcels that students might study with 
prttfit; the aeclioiiing of claaa^ on the basis of ability; the 
placing of the ablest leuchers in charge of the first year 
students; the development of orientnUon courses iia intro- 
ductions to tlie humanities or to science; the further exten- 
sion of honors systans; the tailter keeping of character rec^ords 
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and personality charts; the establishnient of personnel 
officers and a personnel service in colleges; the making of 
job analyses of courses of instruction and of the institution 
as a whole. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that 
there are numerous agencies working in this field without 
coordination. In the Research Council itself there are the 
Division of Psychology and Anthropology, the Committee 
on College Entrance Tests, the Conference on Vocational 
Guidance, the Pereonnel Research Federation, and the 
Highway Research Committee, which has just published a 
report on the qualifications of highway engineers as a Bulletin 
of the National Research Council. Similarly the American 
Council on Education has an active Committee on Standards; 
the National Board on Personnel Classification is working 
on the same problem both in industry and in educational 
institutions; tlie American Management Association is also 
studying this subject; and the National Association for 
Vocational Guidance is stimulating this work in school 
systems. 

On April 30 and May 1, the Standards Committee of the 
American Council on Education met and considered this 
problem of measurement of human achievement by objective 
standards and the use of such measurements in determining 
college credit. As a result of this two-day session, the Com- 
mittee requested the American Council to enlarge the 
powers of the Committee to include a continuing study of 
the development and practical operation of various types of 
tests and standards. The Committee also recommended 
that the American Council on Education open negotiations 
with other agencies in this field for the purpose of bringing 
about better coordination of eilort. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Council at its meeting on May 
3d, and the Director was instructed to open negotiations with 
other agencies operating in this field of personnel adminis- 
tration and research for the purpose of securing better co- 
operative action. 
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Pursuant to its policy of encouraging industries to work 
toward a standard terminology and job specifications for 
occupational specialists, the War Department and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, have organ* 
ized a joint committee which is working toward the develop- 
ment of common procedure in this field. The War Depart- 
ment is likewise cooperating in this matter with the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Census, and several 
other Government departments. This work promises to 
assume large proportions in the near future with reference 
to selection, classification and assignment of Federal employ- 
ees, because of the passage of the Personnel Classification 
Bill providing for a classification of Federal Employees on 
the basis of job specifications. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has also established a Research Division which is ready 
to cooperate with other similar agencies in this general field. 

On May 9 and 10 a conference on vocational guidance was 
held at the National Research Council, The Personnel 
Research Federation also met on May 10 and a joint meeting 
of these two was held on the evening of May 10, This group 
unanimously adopted a report recommending that the 
Research Council take the initiative in establishing a central 
bureau for encouragement and coordination of personnel re- 
search for college students. Such a bureau should serve the 
colleges as headquarters from which they can secure test 
blanks, record blanks and expert guidance in local experi- 
ments. It would be a central office to which all colleges 
making experiments in personnel methods could report in 
order that their results might be coordinated with those of 
other schools. To this bureau they could appeal for inter- 
pretation of results, for suggestions concerning new experi- 
ments, for advice on the best organization for administer- 
ing college personnel systems, and for mutual help in develop- 
ing more reliable methods of vocational guidance. 

The National Research Council has appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a specific plan for carrying out these 
recommendations. The committee has organized with Dean 
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Hawkes of Columbia as chairman and has gone to work. 

That there is a practical demand for such a central agency 
for cooperation in personnel work is evidenced by the fact 
that the personnel directors of five institutions — ’Chicago, 
Dartmouth, Minnesota, Northwestern and Princeton-^ 
voluntarily compiled a combination test for college freshmen 
and asked the American Council on Education to make it 
available to all colleges that desire to take part in a coopera- 
tive test of the test. The test blank has been edited and 
instructions for its use prepared by Dr. L. L. Thurston of 
Chicago, and some 25,000 copies have been distributed to 
sixty colleges. Each college will correlate the findings of 
the test with student performance in college during the 
coming year and report results next June to the Connell for 
compilation and analysis. 

This kind of cooperation in personnel experiments, besides 
supplying the large number of students needed to make the 
results significant, brings valuable benefits to the participat- 
ing institutions themselves. Because the field is new, each 
cooperator is both a teacher and a student, gi'owing in mastery 
of educative processes by the best method yet discovered- 
training on the job, Since all are contributors to the crea- 
tion of better methods of dealing with students, all are 
interested in trying out the results so that sounder and more 
rapid progress is made. 

A number of important educational studies are just start- 
ing. Each will pay some attention to the newer methods of 
objective tests, comprehensive examinations, and other 
standards of achievement. Among these may be mentioned 
the comprehensive study of the entire American School 
Program by a commission appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association; the study of engineering education under 
the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, financed by the Carnegie Corporation; the 
Study of the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages just 
initiated under the American Council on Education, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation; the Study of the Teaching 
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of English, under the American Council on Education, 
financed by the General Education Board; the development 
of international exchange of students, which depends for 
its success on proper appraisal of credits for school work, 
All of these studies and others of like nature will secure 
much better results for the time and money expended if 
their studies of standards and personnel methods could be 
guided by suggestions from some competent central agency 
that is working to bring coordination out of the infinitely 
scattered efforts in this field. 

C. R. Mann, 
Editor. 
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